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TO 

THE EEV. CHARLES fl. HARTSHOKNE, 

F.&A. &0. 
H©LMBY RECTORY. 



Dear Sir, 

In dedicating to you the following Tale of Old 
'Noxthamptonshire, permit me to offer you my hearty thanks 
for the assistance I have derived in its de^U from your 
local ^owledge and archaeological research. 

I can only wish I had been better able to take 
advantage of those resources to which you have so kindly 
given me access; but I may still hope that, however €ir I 
have fallen short of the mark I aimed at, with you at least 
a story will find favour, of which the scene is laid in your 
own immediate neighbourhood, and the time of action chosen 
full two hundred years ago. 

Believe me to remam, 
Dear Sir, 
Tours very sincerely, 

G. J. WhTTE MiXVILUL 
BouQHTON : February 186a 
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HOLMBY HOUSE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE OLD OAK TB££. 



Tjf£ Pytchlej liounds liave had a run. lo triumpbel The 
Pytchlej hounds have killed their fox. Once again, lo triumphe ! 
Not that these are unusual events with that well-ordered and 
efficient pack, nor that the establishment is more than commonly 
exhilarated by success; but that such loms as this last do not 
occur oilener than two or three times in the season, and deserve 
to be recorded accordingly. 

^ It is a curious mania, that fondness for himting which pervades 
ihc rural population of Great Britain, fi-om the peer to the pea- 
sant, and which we alone of all their progeny seem to have 
inherited from our Scandinavian ancestors —a mania that outlives 
love, friendship, litei-ature, money-making, all the devices of poor 
human nature to squander its most priceless possession — time ; 
find which seems to flourish only the more vigorously when the 
health and bodily strength indispensable to its enjoyment have 
passed away for evermore./ We, too, in our * hot youth,' were 
once inoculated with the malady, and its seeds have never since 
been thoroughly eradicated from our constitution. There w<u a 
time when our heart used to beat thick and fast at the first 
whimper of a hound ; when the colour mounted to our cheek, 
and our eye glistened brighter, as we watched the gorse shaking 
above the busy pack; when the life blood coursed quicker 
through our veins as we listened for the distant ' View-holloa ' 
proclaiming him ^ away !^ and the mad equestrian revel really 
about to commence. Then it was ecstasy to be borne along at 
speed by a gallant generous horse, himself giving and receiving 
the mutual pleasure enhanced by so confiding a partnership ; lo 

B 
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thread wiib calm dexterity the rushing cavalcade, and reach, 
imbalked by rt3tive steed or undecided rider, the spot we had 
marked out many a stride back for our own. Large, black, and 
formidiLble, hnod^ seat, and eye combined to land us safely on the 
f^irther bide ; dnd theriy with tightened rein, head up and hands 
down, to epeed away after the streaming pack, good fiiends and 
true to right; ^ad Idi, but not a soul between oursebres and the 
hounds ! 

Alasj alii^ ! * post equitem sedet atra curaj she can cling even 
to the spurtamau^s scarlet, she can keep her seat even over a 
Northamptonaliiie ox-fence; but though the good horse carry 
double, he feek not the extra load, and the rider's heart must 
iiideed be heavy if it can ache at iOiometits such as these. 

As the penitent highwayman remarked to the chaplain at the 
giiliowa-foot. * Oh, I tepent tlnfeignedly of my sins, but yet 
— a gallop acro^ a common I you dog, it was delicious I ' 

So now^ though the days of our pilgrimage are in the * sere 
and yellow leaf;* though boots ftild breeches have given way 
to fUntiel bant!:tge« and fleecy hosiery, whilst gout and rheuma- 
tiBm warn u& Hiat wet days and * wet nights * are equally danger- 
ous to our physique ; though our quiet cob, once the property of 
a Low Church biahop, is getting too much fot us, and is coveted 
inwai dly by our eldest grandson, who already Considers his own 
Shetland pony ' hardly up to his weight,* we have still a hanker- 
ing af^er the golden joys of our youth, still a sneaking kindness 
for the tops and the scarlet, the Crack of the whip, the echo in the 
woodland, and all the appliances and accessories of the chase. 

* "What a bunting day ! * we remarked aloud to our walking- 
itick, as we climbed the hill painfully towards Holmby, and 
stopped to admire for the hundredth time the wide expanse 
of beauty and verdure stretching ^ aWay beneath our feet for 
toany a mile to east and west, dotted here and there with noble 
standard treea^ and shut in by the dark statelj woods of Althorpe 
fh&t crown the rising groimd to the south. * What a hunting 
dayr a sky of dappled grey, ft balmy breeze just Wooing into 
existence the hundSred budd and beauties of early spring — a day 
to have gathered the first peeping violet * long, long ago.' Eheu 
Jugacul wliat'a a violet, with no one to give it to? — day of 
beauty and promise, a day such as Geoige Herbert so charmingly 
describcg ; 

Siriet dav, 80 eool and calm and bright, 

SwMt bridal of th« earth and sky, 
Swc«t dews shall weep thy fall to-n%hl| 
b'or thon most die. 
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Bui nercrdideMi imtlier too wanggj a dij for jhi Mf&dj {_ 
man neaiij fifteen etone wdg^ to iralk op aodi • Idfl m thmt; 
ao we lested on €fiir eli^ mopped oar iMStod fara«% and leengd 
oar beck ageinol die atan of • fine old oak that ataada widiiii a 
Btone'a tliroir a[ the mil e ui i wm ding all that la now left of tke 
ancient palace of Hobaaibj. We own to tiM pracdoe of day- 
dreamiDg — * mooning^* h kcaOed bj die iii cfe i e n U^and we were 
ioon lost in die long Tielaa of the peak, threadinig the labjrinlh 
by help of dial defaanre skein wiudi we are j^eaaed to term 
history J taking np one and at the period at which we anppoafed 
this oak to hare beoi planted ; and ao winding it gentlj off firom 
rheWaraoftibeBaaeatodiejoJ^dajaof'blaffKingHal;' con- 
gratohUing it on ita inland position, idiidb aaTod it from lonning 
part of that fleet whoee thundeta helped to deetroj the InTineible 
Armada, speculating on ito eiae and Inxoriance in the peao^l 
ftiine of that crowned wi nea er e whom Scottish paiaaitea termed 
< gentle King Jamie;' and thinking how ferrentlj iti beautiea 
tniuit haye been i^^redated bj hu ill-etaiTed eon, to whoee 
chaige want q£ renerstion oonld noTor hare been laid aa a fimlt 
' Heie^' we thoughti ' beneath theee roieiable aima, under the 
Btatelj ahade, how often baa the nnfbrtonate Stuart| the mai^rred 

Mon Hnllohl what is that?— the noto of a hound, aa we 

are a liying sinner and a gouty (me; bat gout or no gout^ we 
haven't seen hounds for a twfdyemonth ; we moat hobble on 
and have a look at them once more. But staj, there's their {ox I 
— a beaten fi>z, by all the beautiea of Diana I' and forthwith we 
gave Toit to a prolonged ani^ we rather flatter ourselyea, not 
unmuiiical yell, which we should despair of conveying to the 
reader by any other means than oral demonstration. We uaed to 
pique ourselves upon doing it rather welly and with one finger in 
the ear and a rubicund well-fed physiognomy, the effect is, to say 
the least of it, imposing, if not harmonious. Yes, there he was, 
stealing along, his back up, his fiir draggled, tangled, and black 
with mire ; his bruah dr<x)ping, his tongue out, his long knavi^i 
oomitenance wobegone and indicative of thorough physical ex- 
haustion, his whole instincts eo intent on his pursuers that he 
scarcely turned aside at our salutation^there he was, dead*beat, 
and running short for his life, not a covert or an earth within 
two miles of him, and the best pack of hounds in England 
running firantio for his blood ib ^e next field. See, he has 
aearly reached the old oak tree 1 one, two, three white hounds 
are through the fonoe, the rest following, like a stream of water 
■ct irte from a dam. How they strain untoaa the ridge and 
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furrow, their bristles erect, their stems lowered, their hungry 
eyes flaring out upon him with instinctive hate ! He is creep- 
ing quite Sowly now ; but as Harmony and Fairplay near him 
he turns and shows a long, ominous, gleaming set of teeth. Over 
tliey roll, all three together. Marplot and Marygold are close 
npon them, hounds tumble over each other in hungry confu- 
KtoTij a crash is heard in the fence, and Charles Payne is off his 
liorae in another moment and amongst them. A faint strident 
Doiaej like that of a smothered saw, grates upon the ear above 
the stifled * worry,' * worry,' of the hounds, and ere Charles^ the 
pink of politeness, has time to touch his cap to ourselves (for he 
fakes us for the parson, and therefore a stanch fox preserver, if not 
i\>K pursuer), he holds him high up in air, and with aloud *Who- 
wUoDp ^ proclaims the conclusion of one of those * best runs of the 
Eoaaou ^ which occur at least once a fortnight. 

Who- whoop! indeed. Three more sportsmen have by this 
tJTtK? arrived, one over and the other two through the fence, 
wliich still hides the rest of the field from our eager gaze. Soon 
a gale opens, and some half a dozen more, including a couple of 
black coats, make their appearance. There are a good many still 
comiftgf and a large proportion of the original field that will 
never get here at all. No wonder ; the pastures' of Northamp- 
tcmiikire are foil of them: they are scattered all over the country. 
Those who have arrived look wild and heated, and intensely pleased 
M iih themselves as they jump off their exhausted horses, and talk 
and langh and gesticulate ; ihe while Charles Payne throws the 
fbx to the hounds, with another encouraging * Who- whoop !' and 
(he clamorous baying of expectancy is exchanged for the * worry, 
worry, wony,' of fruition, * Had a good thing ?' we inquire of 
rlie iijfst whip, who is appeasing a difference as to a tid-bit between 
Couuteaa and Caroline. * Carpital thing, sir,' replies that affable 
functionary, whose cap and side are plastered with mud, and who 
looks as pleased as if some one had given him a hundred pounds. 
^Carpital thing, sir. Brought him from Sulby gorse over the 
fineat part of our country ; never checked but once, down by 
Cottesbrooke ; never touched a covert the whole blessed while ! 
It's eleven miles if it's a yard, and I make it exactly an hour 
and fifteen minutes from the time I " holloed " him away till we 
run into him in this here grass field just atween your reverence's 
legs. Whoop, my darlings I Worry, worry, worry 1 tear him 
an' eat him ! ' Cigars are lit, congratulations are exchanged, the 
bay hone and the brown horse and the chesnut horse receive 
their due sliare of praise, a refiective flattery somewhat in this 
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#iae : ' How well he carried 70U, old fellow ; and what a stiff line ? 
/ was close to you the whole time ! ' From different rersions and 
many contradictory statements we gather a tolerably correct no- 
tion of the run ; and as its glories gradually flood our still enthu- 
siastic imagination, it is wi& a pang of regret that we reflect we 
shall never see gallops such as these again. 
, We were there in spirit, nevertheless ; we know every yard of 
the coimtTy, every field and every fence— though we can practice 
it no longer, we think we know every move in the game. We 
can fimcy ourselves astride of a good horse by the side of Jack 
Woodcock as he views the fox away from the lower comer of the 
gorse. What a long, wiry, tough-looking animal it is, with a 
white tag to that handsome brush, which, as he steals across the 
neighbouring pasture, he whisks in derision, as much as to say, 

* Gallop away, my fine fellows I according to your wont ; hurry 
and bustle, and jump and splutter ! The harder you ride the 
better for me ! * 

^ Tally-ho ! * shouts our friend Jack, erect in his stinoipa. 

* Twang ' goes Charles Pajme's horn from the middle of tiie 
gorse. Already the owner of the covert is coming best pace 
round the corner. Trust him not to lose his start, and to make 
good use of it when he has got it. In twos and threes the 
hounds are pouring through the boundary fence ; ten or twelve 
couple are settling to the scent; the rest, with ears erect, are 
flying to the cry. Now they stoop together with collective 
energy, and drive along over the grass in all the mute ecstasy of 
pace. A burst such as this is pastime for the gods I 

It sobers our imaginary steed, qdjt pen-and-ink Pegasus ; he 
drops quietly to his bridle, and a turn in our &vour enables us 
to pull him into a trot, and to look about us. Seven or eight 
men are in the same field with the hounds ; half a dozen stifi 
fences and a couple of miles of grass have shaken off the larger 
portion of the field, but they are even now coming through a 
bridle-gate not &r distant in the rear, and should a check un- 
fortunately occur at this critical moment, they will be up in 
plenty of time to do lots of mischief still. But no ; the pack is 
streaming on. ' Forward,' says Charles Payne, cramming his 
horn into its case, and gathering his horse for an ' oxer.' ' For- 
ward!' echoes Mr.ViUiers, 'doubling' it neatly on his right. 
' Forward 1' adds Mr. Cust, cracking the &r-rail as he swingi 
over the obstacle in his stride. ' Line I' shouts a Meltonian at 
an unfortunate aspirant whose horse is swerving to the thickest 
place in the fence. ' Serve him right !' remarks the Meltonian 
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to himself, landing safely in die next field, while the aftpiraut rolls 
headlong to the earth. Jack Woodcock, with an amnaed smile, 
&Viim quietly by to the firont. Three or four more men, one in a 
block coot, enter the field at different points ; that qmet gentle- 
man over, not through the gate. A loose horse witii streaming 
rcina gallops wildly after the chase; and the hounds, with a 
burning scent, are pointing straight for Naseby Field. 

And now every man hugs his trusty hunter by the head, and 
spares hia energies as much as possible ere he enooimters the 
yit^ldJn^ soil of that classic ground. Many a tired horse haa 
Naaeby Field to answer for, from the thundering battle-steeds of 
the Cayaliers, led by hot Prince Rupert, to the panting thorough- 
breds of Jersey and Allix, and Cooke and Knightley, and the heroes 
of fifty years ago, who urged the mimic war over that eventftil 
plain. Ay, down to our own times, when, although the plough 
hfia passed over its marshy surface, and draining and high-farming 
havo given secure foothold to man and beast, many a sobbing steed 
and dejected rider can still bear witness to the exhaustive pro- 
perties of that black adhesive soil, many a diriy coat and stationary 
hunter niea the noble impulse that would follow the fleeting pack 
over such a country as this after a three-days' rain. 

Some of them begin to hope he may have entered the thick 
holding covert of Naseby Thorns, and that the conclusion of so 
rapid a burst may save their own and their horse's credit. But 
a countryman on the opposite hill is holloaing as if his throat 
must crack. Our fox is forward still ; he has not a notion of enter- 
ing the covert, warmed as he is by the merry pace of the last mile 
or so, 

* No occasion to lift them, Charles,' observes Mr. Villiers, as 
he lenda an ear to the far-off countrjrman, and points to the 
streaming pack wheeling with every turn of the scent, like pigeons 
on the wing. 

* Couldn't get near enough if there was. Come up, horse I ' 
niuttnTH Charles in reply, as he bores through a black dose-cut 
hedge, sinking up to the hocks on the taking-offside. There is no 
cliancti of a check now ; and as the professed jester of the Hunt 
ren^arka, ' If he don't stop at Tally-ho, he may go on to Texas !' 

The field, that enterprising body, whose selt dependence is so 
touchingly illustrated at every sign-post, are already somewhat 
hopelessly behindhand and considerably puzzled by the coincidence 
of two safe practicable lanes, leading equally in the direction of the 
line of chaae. It divides accordingly into two hurrying columns, 
neither of which will in all probability see a hound again to-day. 
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So, ' on we go agatB,* leaving * Tallj-Ho Goraa^ to the left, and 
up the hill for Haselbeeeh, ihFeading the fme old tre^ thai tower 
open its heights, and pointing ever onwarda for ihe wide graaiy 
vale of Ootteflbiooke, spread onl like a panorama before us, ahut 
in by wooded hills, dotted with fine old standard trees, and 
smiling beauteous and peacefol in the chequered light of a Feb- 
ruaiy son. 

Thank Heaven ! a cheok at last. Pegasus was beginning to 
want it sadly. He struek that top-ndl uneommonlv lumi, and has 
dropped his hind 1^ in the last two consecutive cUtehes. There 
are still some half-dozen men with the hounds, but their horses 
look as if they had had nearly enough, and we are inclined to 
believe one or two of the riders are beginning to wish it was over. 
The country for miles baek is dotted with equestrians of eveiy 
rank and eveiy hue. A child on a pony has turned, not headed 
the fox. Charles Payne opines he cannot have entered the gorse 
with so ' warm a jacket,' as he phrases it ; so he holds his hounds 
towards the plantations on his right. Fairplay whisks her stem 
about her sides, and drops a note or two to her comrades as they 
gather to the line. 

^ ' Yo-geote, old lady ! ' says Charles, in the inexplicable language 
of a huntsman. 

'She's alwfiys right, that old bitch,' remarks Mr. Villiers, w^« 
has just turned Olympian's head for an instant to the wind. 

* Twang' goes the horn once more, and away score the houndi 
through * Pursar's Hills,' as if they were fresh out of the kennel, 
and over the wide grassy pastures below, and up the opposite rise, 
with untiring energy, leaving the foremost horseman toQing a field 
and a half behind them, till a pause and momentary hover in the 
"Welford Koad enables Pegasus and his comrades to reach them 
onoe more. 

It is labour and sorrow now, yet is it a sweet and joyous pain. 
Still, we can hardly call that enjoyment which we widi was over ; 
and most devoutly now do we all hope that we may soon kill 
this gallant fox, before he kills our gallant horses. The best 
blood of Newmarket is but mortal, after all ; and Pegasus is by 
this time going most unreservedly on his own shoulders and his 
rider's hands. 

Down the hill between Creaton and Holywell we make a 
tolerable fight; but though Olympian clears the brook at the 
bottom, the rest of ils flounder through. We have no fiilse pride 
now, and do not any of us turn up our noses at gates or gaps, 
or other firiendly egress. Everything is comparative. A country 
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doctor on his freab hack, meetmg us at this period, opines we 
are going quite alow, but we know better ; so does Pegasus, bo 
does old Fairplaj, so does the fox. 

He is not travelling so straight now. Up and down yonder 
hedgerow ttie pack turn like harriers, and we think we must be 
very near kim. But see: the crowB are stooping yonder over 
tt low black object in the distance. 'Tis the hunted fox, pointing 
atraight for the coverts of Althorpe. He will never reach them, 
for the hounds are now close upon his track, and they run into 
him in the Jai^ge grass field by Holmby House under the old oak 

tree, 

« « * « « * « 

Out dream is over. Hounds and horses and sportsmen are 
all gone home. The excitement has evaporated, and left its 
usual dt^preaHJoti of spirits behind. We are left alone — all alone — 
under the old oak tree. What is life at best but a dream ? What 
is happiness but a dream ? — ^feme, honour, love, ambition ? 
})reams all. The bitterness is in the waking. 

Let U3 put the clock back a couple of centuries or so, when tlie 
old oak was stiitcly and vigorous as now, his branches as spread- 
ingT his stem ag gnarled and knotted, his growth as majestic. 
What a lesson to us creatures of a day, in our short span of earthly 
existence, h iostilled by the comparative duration of these vege- 
table giants ] How they outlive us 1 How their * winter of 
discontent/ unlike our own, is annually succeeded by a spring 
of promise 1 How they spread and tower upwards into heaven, 
whiJat we grovel upon earth. Vce mihi! 'twere a weary world, 
my iiiasters^ if there were nothing beyond. A weary world ! 
Let UB put the clock back, I say, and dream again. 



CHAPTER II. 

A CAST OF HAWKS. 



She was hatched on a snow-topped, bluff-faced cliff, towering 
over the iron-bound coast of Iceland. The parental eyrie, 
hundreds of feet above the level of the sea, was strewed with 
boncB and featherflj and all the warlike spoils of her predatory 
progenitors. Her infancy was fed on blood warm from the 
Living victim, her youth trained in long flights over the dark 
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fieething ocean; bo her spirit knew not what it was to quail, nor 
)ier wing to droop. 

Bat a daring cli&nan, one of those whoae pastime and iHiose 
profession it is to undertake risks sach as quiet men shudder 
even to read of, made his appearance one clear finosty night at the 
entrance of her home, and awed her with the immediate presence 
of the human face divine, never seen before. Well might she lie 
astonished, for the cliff was a sheer precipice, riang perpendicularly 
irom many a &thom deep of ocean, and die eyrie was securely 
placed some hundred feet or more below its landward edge, a giddy 
height indeed above the restless sea, heaving and surging down 
yonder in the darkness. Three strands of a rope in the numbed 
grasp of a comrade were between the clifisman and eternity, yet 
his nerve was totally unmoved, his hand steady, his face not 
even pale. Quietly he selected the most promising bird from 
the eyrie ; and she, the very essence of whose existence had been 
freedom, wild as the winds and waves themselves, must be a 
captive now for evermore. 

At first she pined sadly : her bright keen eye grew dim, her 
feathers lost their gloss, her wings their sweep and vigour. She 
was breaking her untamed heart, like a wild-hawk as dbe was, but 
custom and discipline at length prevailed. Her feminine spirit, 
half won and half subdued, yielded to the combined influence ot 
kindness and coercion. Ere she reached England in a merchant- 
ship she would perch contentedly on the deck, sunning herself for 
hours in the pure sea air. She would take food eagerly from the 
hand at which she once fought and tore. She was tamed at last, 
that winsome wild-bird, ready for the lure, and the bells, and the 
jesses; willing, tmder man's tuition, to become more than ever an 
inveterate enemy to her kind. 

So they sold her for ten gold pieces to a north-country lord, 
and the north-country lord being more suarum, a judge of horse- 
flesh, exchanged her away to Sir Giles Allonby for a dapple grey 
palfrey ; and now she sits jessed and hooded, under the old oak 
tree at Holmby, &r and away the best falcon within forty milea 
of fair Northampton town. 

So thinks the ialconer standing yonder, with his perches slung 
from his broad shoulders, and his hooded pupils sitting contentedly 
thereon, who would wager his new doublet and his Christmas fee 
on the success of her, the pride of his mews. So thinks the lithe 
active lad his assistant, in whose grasp those handsome spaniels 
are straining at the leash, and who clmgs to his opinion with the 
glorious tenacity of sixteen. So think those two jolly-looking 
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8erving*men who are in wiutiiig, and who fieem to have no earthly 
thing to do save to crack broad English jokes, and to laugh at 
them with their broad English faces. So thmka fair Qrace 
Allonbj, whose nature it la to pet and lore every mortal thing that 
comes within her reach. So thinks good Sir Giles himself, who 
only yester evening over his olaret was loud in the praises of his 
favourite, and eager to matoh her against all and everything on 
the wing. 

^ Let them oome,' si^d the stout old knight, ' with thair purses 
in their hands, My Lord Yaux, my Lord Montague, my Lord 
Goring, Colepepper, C^marvon, and die rast, within fifty miles of 
this ^ot — ay, within the bounds of Britain itself-— Peer or Puri- 
tan, Cavalier or Houndhead — always excepting the falcons of his 
most blessed Majesty. Let them come with their hawks, every 
feather of *em, and " Diamond " shall have a flight at them all 1 ' 

It was a glorious morning &r the sport. The sky was clear 
and blue, soflened here and there with light dappled clouds; 
dewdrops sparkled in the sun from thorn and briar, while the 
earth dchaled new life and firagmnce from her teeming bosom, 
moistened but not saturated with the late genial rain. How 
blithe and gladsome was the lark's shrill song as he mounted 
cheerily into the sky, suoh a speck against that glorious fathomless 
blue — ^how soft and mellow the sunlight on the uplands<— how 
sweet the perfume of the free fresh air l-r-sight, smell, and hearing 
all gi*ati£ed at once. What a morning for hawking, or indeed for 
any manly, vigorous, out-of-door pursuit. 

'The knight is late this morning/ remarked the &lconer, a 
man of few words, and whose whole energies were wrapped up 
in his profession ; ^ and the wind is changing even now,' he added, 
with an anxious glance at the heavens, whilst * Diamond ' stirred 
uneasily on her perch, jingling her bells, and moving her hooded 
head fh>m side to side with characteristic impatience. 

' Drinking the King's health overnight,' remarked one of the 
serving-men, with a leer at his oomrade. * Liquor and loyalty 
make sleepy heads in the morning ; is't not so, Will ? Thou wast 
ringing chimes in the butteir thyself, lad.' 

WiU shook his head, as who ^ould say, ' I follow the example 
of my betters,' but answered not a word ; and indeed in those 
days late sittings, large flagons, and bumper healths were the daily 
custom of the age ; and the strong ale flowed as freely in the hall 
as did the red wine in the banqueting-room or the dinner-parlour. 

But there was a stir amongst the group under the old oak tree ; 
the falconer's eye brightened, the serving-men sprang to an atti« 
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tilde of respec^iil attention, and the spaniels fkwned and whined, 
and stndned in the leash, for a partj of three ecpieetrians were 
approaching ; up the hill thej swnng at a dashing hand-gallop, 
and cantering over the smooth sward with feathers waying, habits 
fluttering, bridles jingling, and palfreys snorting, pnlled up under 
the oak, and retnmed ^e salutation of their inferiors with the 
frank conrtesj that is always the stamp of good-breeding and 
high birth. 

'What a morning for us, lads I* remarked Sir Giles to the 
retainers, with a kindly smile lighting up his ruddy countenance, 
still handsome and high-bred, though marked with many a deep 
and furrowed line, the ineyitable consequence of a hard li& spent 
in much excitement, much anxiety, much danger, and some ex- 
cess. ^ We flushed a brace of herons as we came along the riyer- 
side at Brampton ; and a fairer flight than one of the beauties 
made I nerer wish to see. Ah, '< Diamond ! " don't know the 
old man's voice ? Gome to my wrist, old lass ? Soh 1 Soh ! ' and 
Sir Giles caressed the hooded bird, and smoothed her neck plum- 
age with a loving hand as she fluttered sagaciously to take her 
well-known place on the glove of the old Cavalier. 

Sir Giles Allonby was a specimen of the old English gentleman 
such as no other country but England could produce ; such as the 
troublous times in which his lot was cast brought out in all its 
excellence, and all its faults. In person he was tall, spare, and 
Binewy, framed for a horseman, a swordsman, or a sportsman ; 
for success in any bodily exercise demanding strength, quickness, 
and agility. Field-sports and campaigning had toughened him 
into Ihe consistency of pin-wire ; but the same causes, coupled 
with a considerable amount of deep-drinking, had hardened the 
almost feminine beauty of his countenance into a type strangely 
at variance with the delicate chiselling of its small features, and 
the mirthful glances of its bright blue eyes. It seemed a contra- 
diction tp see that oval fiice so rugged and war-worn, that well- 
trimmed moustache and carefUly-pointed beard so white, those 
soft curling locks so thin and grey. The man himself corresponded 
in his inward character to his outward appearance. Generous, 
enthusiastic, and chivalrous, he was passionate, prejudiced, and 
obstinate. Quick to resent insult wiu blow or sword-thriist, he 
would forgive and embrace the bitterest enemy who should move 
a hair's-breadth towards reconciliation ; though he would M his 
bat on entering 9 poor man^s cottage, and address his dame with 
as much courteous deference as a duchess, no Oavalier alive was 
such a thoroughgoing aristocrat in his reverence for what he called 
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* blood '— ^not one of his Norman (ancestors could have expreflsed 
a greater contempt fi>r the puddle that stagnated through the 
peasant's veins, as compared with the generous fluid that warmed 
his own ; though he would fling his gold pieces about to all that 
asked for them, he wotdd screw his tenants to the uttermost, nor 
stop short of what we should now call acts of violence and rapine, 
to raise men and horses for the king; and when his wife died, whom 
he had loved with all the unrestrained ardour with which such 
a nature could not but love a kindly, handsome, gentle, generous 
woman, although devotion to the crown, which he called loyalty, 
became the one guiding impulse of his life, Grace herseli; his 
lovely daughter Grace, was second in his estimation to his sove- 
reign, and in that sovereign's cause he would not have scrupled 
to sacriflce even her, his sweet, dutiful, and loving child. 

She is reining in her horse with a graceful but somewhat timid 
air, and appears not too well pleased at the caresses and attentions 
of those busy spaniels, to which the steed replies with a degree of 
playftd restlessness not quite agreeable to his rider. Grace is a 
sad coward, and though she spends much of her life on horseback, 
like other gentlewomen of her timb, she has never acquired the 
perfect self-possession and masculine ease which sit so well upon 
her companion, yonder lady, whose long curls are waving in the 
wind, whose soft blue eyes are deepening and dancing with ani- 
mation, whose lip and cheek are blushing carnation in the fresh 
morning air, under the rays of the bright morning sun. 

* Give him a gaUop, Gracey,' says she, with a ringing laugh at 
her friend's obvious misgivings. * Why, Sir Giles himself could 
hardly ride my Bayard if I let him get as fresh as you do that 
riotous pet of yours. Silly Grace, you spoil everything you come 
near. What a tyrant you will make of your husband, my dear, 
if ever you get one I ' and she bent her beautifhl figure to pat her 
horse's neck in a bewitching attitude, which was not lost, as it 
was not meant to be, on old Sir Giles, or the busy falconer, or 
the grinning serving-man, nay, not even on the lad of sixteen, 
who gazed on her open-mouthed, with a ludicrous expression oif 
stupified amazement and delight. 

Mary Cave dearly loved achniration wherever she could get it 
Left early in life to her own devices, brought up chiefly abroad, 
and transferred from a foreign convent to a foreign court, she had 
acquired, even in the first flush of youth, a habit of self-reliance 
and a decision of character seldom to be observed in those of the 
sofler sex who have not passed through the crucible of much pain 
and much tribulation. Clever and quick-witted, with strong 
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pasBiods and strong feelings, she nursed an ambition which was 
stronger than ihem all. She had the knack, partlj natoral, partly 
the result of keen obsenring powers, of detecting at once the 
mental ralue, and, so to spes^, the moral weight, of those with 
whom she came in contact; and this gift, so dangerous to a 
woman, necessarily imparted a harshness to her character, and 
robbed her of that trusting, clinging tendency which is woman's 
greatest charm. Toung as she was, she busied herself in all the 
intrigues of the day, and her beauty, her ikscinating manners, her 
extraordinary influence over everything that wore a beard, ren- 
dered her a most dangerous enemv, a most desirable and efficient 
partisan. From her kinsman's house at Boughton she corre- 
sponded with the leading men of the Cavalier party, and Lord 
Vaux himself, in all his wisdom of years and experience of in- 
trigue, was indebted to beautiful Mary Cave for many a happy 
resource, many a deep-laid and succes^ul scheme. 

£very one in the house adored her. The respectful and austere 
majcT'domOy a condition of whose very existence it was to pre- 
serve on all occasions a demeanour of supernatural decorum, 
would follow her about with his eyes, and dodge afier her with 
flowers and porcelain and choice old glass, and every device he 
could think of, to win the reward of a word and a smile ; and the 
little page-boy, the lowest of all the varlets in the establishment, 
spent a whole night on the staircase in darkness and tears, when 
he heard that ' Mistress Mary was ill at ease, and troubled with a 
slight cold.* 

So she turned and wound them all round her finger — and why 
not ? The lower animals have their natural arms, offensive and 
defensive ; the ox his horns, the tiger his claws, the serpent his 
guile, man his obstinacy, and woman her beauty : the last is the 
most fearful weapon of all, and right well does she know its 
advantages and its use. 

Even now old Sir Giles, keen sportsman as he is, cannot but 
feel that his attention to the business of the day is much dis- 
tracted by his daughter's Mend ; that if ' Diamond ' could have 
a rival in his admiration and attention, it would be beautiful 
Mary Cave. 

She ought to be very happy, speeding along in all the enjoy- 
mebt of health and power, and conscious charms, and the delight- 
ful motion of Bayard's easy gallop. And yet there is a little 
black imp sitting behind her that no gallop on earth can shake 
off— a secret sorrow nestling at that proud wayward heart which 
no triumphs of beauty and influence can stifle or eradicate. Both 
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girls laugh out merrily as tbey fl/ alongi but timid Gmoe AUonbjF 
is alarmed about herself; daimtleM Mary Cave is uneasy about 
another : the latter's frame of mind is the least enviable of die two. 

And now the little party are winding dowly along the brook* 
side in the yalley down by Althorpe* Many a n<^le elm ^nd 
stately oak nods above their heads, many a patoh of sedge and 
rushes shakes and rustles to the quest of the busy spaniels and 
the long poles of the Mconer and hiil assistants. Far and wide, to 
right and left^ extends a prairie-like and undulating pasture, 
nourishing here and there a few scattered flocks feedmg in the 
sun. Near one ot two small hamlets, a few poets and rails, or an 
old straggling oy^gVown hedge, denote an attempt at cultiyation 
and enclosure, but the general character of the district is wild, 
nomadic, and provooative of galloping. 

' What a country fof a flight I' says Mary Cave, bringing her 
obedient horse alongside of the old knight's well-trained steed, 
and loosening tiie jesses of the hftwk upon her wrist, no unworthy 
rival to ' Diamond' herself. ' Look well to your laurels to-day, 
Sir Giles. " Dewdrop'' and her mistress are both bent on vie- 
toty, and I shall wear the heron'd plume to-night in my hair or 
never hawk again 1' 

Even as she spoke the short shrill bark of A spaniel, and a rush 
of his bompanions towards a sedgy, marshy piece of ground, 
startled Grace Allonby and her palfrey out of the pleasant mutual 
understanding to which they had arrived, and a glorious wide- 
winged heron rose slowly into the air, flapping his way with 
heavy measured strokes, his long legs tucked behind him, his 
little head thrown back, his sharp scissors-like beak protruding 
over the distended crop, heavy with the spoils of last night's fish- 
ing excursion^ Mary's quick eye has caught him in an instant. 
Like lightning ^e has freed her hawk from hood and jesses, and 
with the same movement that urges her horse to a canter^ ' Dew* 
drop' is tossed alofr into the air. 

Sir Giles is not muoh slower in his arrangements. Like an old 
sportsman, he is methodical in all matters connected with the 
field, but ' Diamond ' Understands her master, and her master can 
depend on ^ Diamond,' so she is not three strokes of her wing 
b^iind her rivals and soaring at once high into the air, has caught 
sight of prey and competitor almost before the heron is aware of 
his two natural and implacable foes. 

Too soon, however, it strikes him that his position is one of 
imminent and mortal danger. With a grating harsh ciy, a 
* erake, crake,' of mingled discomibrt and alarmyhe proceeds slowly 
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to di^gone from hu pooch the weighty spoils of his OYemight*t 
sport. Th« dead fish glisten white And silvery as they fall thiongh 
the Bttany air, ftnd 1^ lightened heron, whose instinct teacher 
him there is no safety but on high, wheels npwaids by a series of 
gyrations &rther and ferther sdll, till hb seems but a speck In the 
bright elo&ent to the straining qres that are watching the ^ght 
from below* But there is another higher still than he is, and yet 
another wheeling rapidly upward to gain the desired point of 
' vantage.' The topmost upeCk fidls suddenly headlong several 
hundred fbet, past the pursued and his pursuer, down, down, 
nearly to the summit of a huge old elm, but recovering herself, 
once more resumes her flight, with even greater vigour and 
determination that at first. 

' Peste ! elle a manqu^e 1' exclaims Mary in the language of 
Jier youth, while a flush of vexation bums on her handsome 
features, and she admonishes her steed with hand and rein to 
make no more ' mistakes ' like that last, at a time when earthly 
considerations should not be allowed to divert his rider^s attention 
from the business going on above. ^ Dewdrop ' has indeed made 
a iailure, and she seeks in vain to wipe out the disgrace, for 
'Diamond* has now gained the vantage point, and swooping 
down like a thubderbolt, beak and talons, and weight and im- 
petus^ all brought to bear at once on the devoted heron, brings 
him headlong with her throujQ;h the air, turning over and over iu 
their fidl to tuat green earth from which he will never rise again. 

And now Sir Giles is riding for his life, spurring his good horse 
across the rushy pastures, keen and happy and triumphant as 
a boy at his falcon^s success ; whilst Mary dashes along by his 
side, inwardly provoked, though she is too proud to show it, 
at Ae failure of her favourite ; and Grace, with fretting palfrey 
and secret misgivings, follows carefhlly at a less break-neck pace 
in the rear. 

It is a service of danger to take a heron from a hawk, or 
a hawk from a heron, even after the most prolonged and ex- 
hausting flight. The victim, breathless and stunned though he 
be, has generally sufficient strength and energy le^ to make good 
use of ihe sharp and fbrmidable weapon with which nature has 
provided him ; and as the thrusts of his long beak are delivered 
with extraordinary accuracy, and aimed always at the eye of his 
captor, he is a fermidable opponent even in the last struggles of 
de^t and death. 

*A &ir flight. Mistress Mary, and an honest victory,* said 
Sir Giles, as he plucked a long shapely feather from the dead 
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bird'fe wing, and presented it with playful courtesy to hia ant&f^o- 
msL * " Diamond " is still unconquered, and you shall wear the 
herou'fi plame to-night in your bonnie locks in token of forgive- 
ness ! Said I well, sweetheart ? ' 

* Sir GileHj I might forgive a fault, but I never forgive a 
(ailiire/ was the laughing reply ; yet to a keen observer the 
espreBaion of her face, the curl of her ruddy lip as she spoke, 
^vould have denoted more truth in the sentiment than she would 
hei^elf perliapB have been willing to admit. 

* I am Horry f*r the poor heron,' was all Grace AUonby ro- 
1 J larked, as they remounted their horses to commence their 
iiomcward joui-ney. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE QUABRT. 



Akd a lovely ride they had over the wild moorland and the green 
tuidulationfi that waved between the wooded hill of Holmby, and 
the sweet flagrant valley along which the quiet Nene was stealing 
liifl fiilver way. Those were the days when the early morning air 
wass esteemed I ho best cosmetic for the cheek of beauty, when 
ladies did not ^it over the fire till dusk and then flutter out like 
birds of night for a gentle stroll to the hothouses, or a half-hour* a 
Faiintui- in u pony-carriage. Our little party had breakfasted at 
cl Inbreak, liad been in the saddle since die sun was up, and had 
g(jt tljtir day's *port concluded by the time that we of the modern 
school would hkive finished breal^st. There is nothing like early 
rising. Wl; Lave ourselves tried it, and we speak firom experience 
^vhen we ini^ist that it is profitable, poetical, healthy, and invigo- 
ratiTig; aevertlieless candour compels us to admit that for its 
sywt^^matic practice we entertain a cordial detestation. 

A lovdy r^de they had. In firont of them extended the rich 
ralky of tho Nene, smiling with cultivation, dotted with trees and 
hedgerows^ and standard tixorns gi'owing stimted and sturdy here 
and there, backed by the distant buildings of Northampton and 
I he light cloiul of white smoke that ciu'lcd above the town. To 
I heir leil wide and uncultivated moorlands, with occasional 
fitretches of vivid green pasture, and many a patch of gorse and 
clump of aiders, swept away over the rising eminence of Spratton 
(c>n the bky-line of which a string of packhorses could clearly be 
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^idngtiished as tihej neared the little hamlet where they wcidd 
Btop and refresh), and melted into a dim haze of beanty under 
the crest of Hazelbeech, crowned with a swarthy grove of giant 
forest trees, frowning down on the sanny valley below ; behind 
them, sharp catting against the sky, a long levd plain, that was 
ere long to earn its immortality under the name of Naseby Field, 
showed clear and hard and cheerless, as though its only harvest 
was to be the gathering of the slaughter ; while the towers and 
pinnacles of Holmby Palace itself shut in the picture in their im* 
mediate vicinity. On their right a bank of waving gorse hid all 
beyond its own wild beauties with its sharp dark verdure, and its 
little yellow blossoms scattered like the drops of a golden shower 
over its surface. Sir Giles plucked one as he passed with a sly 
smile, ' When the gorse is out of bloom, young ladies,' quoth Sii* 
Giles, ' then is kissing out of fashion I ' Grace Allonby laughed 
and blushed, and plajrfuUy bid her &ther ^ not talk nonsense ; ' 
but Mary Gave, dravring her horse nearer to that of her gentle 
friend, commenced moralising after her own fashion on the old 
knight's trite and somewhat coai'se remark. 

* Yes, Gracey,' said slie, smoothing back the folds of her rich 
brown hair, which shone and glistened in the sun, ' Sir Giles is 
right. So it is, and so it has ever been. There is no day in the 
year when the blossom is off the gorse, from the brightest splen- 
dours of July to the bitterest snowstorms of December. There is 
no phase of life, from the triumph of success to the agony of dis- 
appointment, which is not affected by woman's in^uence and 
woman's smile. I used to wish, dear, that I had been bom a 
man. I thank my fate now that I am a woman. I have more 
power as I am, and power is what I love best in the world. They 
are only puppets, Gracey, after all ; and if we are but true to 
ourselves, it is for us to pull the strings and set the figures moving 
at our wUL I siaw a pretty toy once at the French Court that was 
brought there in a box by a certain Italian juggler, in which little 
dressed-up dolls acted a mystery in dumb dhow, and the juggler, 
sitting in his dark comer, managed all the wires, and made each 
play its appointed part Grace, I thought to myself, men are but 
dressed-up dolls after all ; it is women that have the strings in 
their hands, if they will but use them. I have never let one go 
yet, my dear, and I never will. Confess — ^is it not delightful to 
have one's own way ? ' 

* I should think it must be,' replied Grace, who never could get 
hers, even with her horse ; * and yet it must be a great responei- 
bility, too,' she added, with a look of profound reflection, * I tniuk I 
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would faiber give way, Aatis, if I Uked people ; and I doa't tbiniK 
I could like anybody very much that I ivasn't a little afraid of.' 

Mary's lip curled oontemptucusly, yet a pang shot through her 
too. Wa« tliere one before whom her proud i^irit would quail 
— for whom that eager undisciplined heart would ache with a pain 
only known to the strong tameless nature? It is the wild bird 
that beats itself to death against the bars of its cage ; the wild 
flower that droops and withers in the olose confinement of a hot- 
house. Woe to him whom Mary loved, if he loved her too 1 
Nevertheless, she laughed merrUy as c^e replied, * Nonsense, 
Grace— <i/>ate? /* I never feared mortal thing yet, and least of all 
would I fear a man that professed himself to be my slave ; and 
yet, dear, I have my own ideas of what a man ought to be. Mind, 
I don^t say I know one that comes up to them. He should be 
proud as Luciler — ^not in appearance and demeanour — fs^r from it. 
I would have him courteous and kindly to all, gentle and chival- 
rous and conciliating in his manners, but at heart unimpression- 
able and unyielding as adamant. I would have him cherish some 
high ambition, to which he would sacrifice all that was deareist to 
him in life, ay, sacrifice me myself if he loved me to madness 5 and 
he should smile when he did it as if nothing eotdd make hire 
Evince or waver in his purpose. He must be clever, of course, 
and looked on with admiration and envy by his fellow-men, or 
he woidd bfe no mate for me ; and he must give way to me for an 
instant on no single point more than I would to him.* 

Grace opened her large dark eyes with astonishment : she had 
her mother's eyes, as Sir Giles often remarked, dark and soft and 
fiill like a fawn's. 

* And if you were both so obstinate,' observed Grace, 'and you 
loved him so very much, what would yon do if you disagreed ? ' 

' I would break my heart, but I would never yield an inch I ' 
was the reply ; * or I would break his, to hate myself ever after- 
wards, and love him, perhaps, none the worse fbr that.* 

While she spoke a lig^ broke over Mary^s countenance which 
softened it into beauty such as struck even her companion with a 
new and fervent admiration : but it faded as it came, and her 
features soon recovered their usual joyous, careless, and somewhat 
hard expression of self-dependence and self-satisfaction. 

But Grace's womanly nature, true to itself, recoiled fix)ttt such 
sentiments as these. ^ Indeed, Mai^^,' said she, ' I think it would 
be very uncomfortable. If I liked anybody so much, I should 
wish him to like me too, and I would give in to him on everj 
single point, and find out everything he wanted, and tiy to mak« 
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liim happj ; and i£ I fkiled I should not be angry with him, but I 
think I idiould be very inigerable, and I am sure I should rit down 
and cry. But I should not like him to be saeh a perflon as you 
desGiiDe. I would rather have him good looking and good nalured, 
and dieerful, and braye certsinly, and I should not mind his being 
a little hasty, and very loyal to tiie king, and — ^like my father, in 
short, but younger, of oourse, and — don't laugh at me, Maiy — I 
think I should hke him to hare dark eyes and hur.' 

' Oh, Graee. what a child you are ! * was the rejdr; and Mary 
put her norse once more into a canter, and raised his mettle wim 
voice and hand, taming and winding him at her wUl, and seeking 
rent for the eimberanee of her spirits or the depth of her feelings 
— ^T no m<»tal ever was allowed to penetrate her real sentiments 
— in the delightAil eKerdse of skUftd equitation. 

But to give our reader some dight insight into tibe ehaxacter of 
this young lady, still young in years and beauty, though matured 
in knowledge of the world, we must be permitted to recount a 
little scene that ooourred at the royal palace of Hampt<m Court a 
year or two previous to the events we have now taken upon us 
to describe. 

One of the meny masks or pageants which were the delight of 
our ancestors, and which were keenly appreciated by royalty itself, 
had just been concluded ; the great noises of the Court bad Idt 
the Presence; the King himself had retired to his apartments 
harassed and fetigued with the responsibilitieB of a ruler, and the 
many difficulUes which in all ranks hedge in the movements of an 
opinionated man None but the Queen and her immediate house- 
hold, with two or three especial favourites and high officers of the 
Court, were left f and Henrietta's l^ench love of gaiety and natural 
flow of spirits prompted her to seize tibe opportunity of rdaxing 
for haltf an hour the d^e^rum and formality which have ever been 
disdnguikiing charaoteristios of the English Court. 

* A g»ne at fos^^ts I A cotillon ! and a forfeit for the los^, to 
he decided by my ladies and myself. Marguerite t — Marie ! 
That will be dbarming,' exclaimed her Majesty, clapping her hands 
in the exuberance of her merriment, h^ keen eyes sparkling, and 
her little £^?enoh penson quivering with delight at the proi^)ect. 

^ Dansez milord voila le jeu qui commence ! ' and she gave hsr 
hand with much dignity to the most accomplished young noble- 
man of hk dme, whose air of sdf-poMession and gravity was 
somewhat at variance with the g^ieral mirth and festivity of the 
other courtiers, and herself commenced the measure, in which all 
w«r9 in duty bound to join« 
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It was a foolish game, somewhat provoeatiT6 of levity, atia 
calculated to hare given scandal to the Puritans of tlie time, 
involving much dancing, changes of partners, and the infliction of 
quaint forfeits on those who failed in its complicated conditions. 
A venerable Lady of the Bedchamber was condemned to dance 

* a saraband ' with a certain future Chancellor, whose forte was 
scarcely bodily grace or agility. A young maid of honour, blush- 
ing to the tips of her fingei-s, had to receive the homage, offered on 
iheir knees, of aU tlie gentlemen there present. And lastly, Maiy 
Cave, then attached to the person of the Queen, was adjudged to 
stand in the midst of the admiring throng, and accept a chaste 
salute from an individual of the opposite sex, to be chosen by lot. 

' No, sir ! ' said the Queen, as the future Chancellor, who ima- 
gined himself to be the happy man, stepped forward, with a gay 
and debonair demeanour, to exact the penalty ; * it is reserved for 
a yoimger man— and a better courtier,' she added, somewhat 
lower, but loud enough for the mortified candidate to overhear. 

* Stand forward, Marie,' she proceeded, laughing roguishly ; * and 
you, milor I claim your rights ! ' 

It was the same young nobleman who had already been ho- 
noured with her Majesty's hand in the dance ; who had acquitted 
himself with the ease and grace of an accomplished cavalier, bui 
with a grave and preoccupied air, as of one whose thoughts were 
far away from scenes of mirth and revelry, and who now stepped 
forward with a profound reverence to claim from Mistress Mary 
Cave a penalty which any other gentleman in the presence would 
liave readily given his best hawk, his best hound, or his best 
horse to exact. 

And this was the only man in the room on whom she would 
have hesitated for an instant to confer that which was in those 
times accounted a mere mark of courtesy and friendly regard. 
She would have offered her cheek to any one of them, from intri- 
guing Harry Jermyn to profligate George Goring, without moving 
a muscle of her proud cold face ; but when this young nobleman 
approached her with his chivalrous deference of manner, and his 
simple, courteous, self-possessed air, Mary felt her heart beating, 
and knew her cheek was blushing, as heart and cheek liad never 
beat and blushed before. 

He was her master, and she knew it. Slight as was their 
acquaintance, she had seen and heard enough of him to be aware 
that his was a strong stem nature, keen of intellect and indo- 
mitable of will, which she had no chance of ever sxibjugating — 
khat hia mind was of that superior order which breaks through 
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the meshes of pleasure and dispels the illusions of romance. Uer 
woman's instinct told her that he nourished some lofty purpose, 
which woman's influence would never be suffered to adOTect ; and 
simply because she knew it was quite impossible that she could 
ever win his homage, like a very woman, she would have giYen 
her heart's blood to possess it, if only for an hour. 

He stepped up to her, slowly and courteously. He did not 
even take her hand ; but he lifted one of the long brown ringlets 
tliat fell heavily across her bosom, pressed it to his lips, dropped 
it, and retired, with another low reverence, and without ever 
mising his eyes to her &ce. 

He slept calmly and peaceftdly that night When he woke on 
the morrow, his thoughts were of the great Cause and the coun- 
try's good; of measures and principles, arid counsellors— of judi- 
cious laws and a happy people; of ancient sages and classic 
patriotism ; a little of his ^ir young wife, whom he loved with a 
(^ber, temperate and rational love ; — and he rose to pray earnestly 
Tor strengdi and means to carry out the great work on which his 
heart and soul were bent. 

Her rest was fitftJ and broken, disturbed by strange wild 
dreams, of which the central figure was still a slight and nervous 
foi*m, a keen, dark intellectual face, a compressed and resolute 
lip — the lip that had caressed her hair. She had detached that 
ringlet from the rest, and lay with her hands folded over it, and 
clasping it to her bosom. When she rose, it was to a new and 
HtraDge sensation — to a wild keen thrill of pleasm*e, dashed with 
i^hame«-to a galling feeling of subjection, that had yet in it a 
dependence most delightfiiL She would have been torn in 
pieces rather than confess it even to herself, but she loved Falk- 
land, and it was a changed world to Mary Cave from that night 
for ever after ! 

The gambols of one of them are apt to disturb the equanimity 
of a]l the rest of the equine race who are within hearing and sight 
of such vagaries. Nor was Grace AUouby's palfrey, on whom its 
mistress could never be induced to impose proper terms of coer- 
cion, any exception to this general rule of insubordination. 

Ere omr little party had descended into the valley of Brampton, 
and reached the ford by which they were to cross the river, pooi* 
Grace was certainly no longer mistress of the animal she rode ; 
wd it was with a pitiable expression of helplessness and terror on 
her countenance, at which even her father and her companion 
could scarce help laughing, that she plunged into the ford, now 
•omcwhat swollen and turbulent from the lato rain. 
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^ rather 1 what aliall I do ? He's going to lie down ! ' gcreamed 
Grace, as the wilful palfrey, turning his head to the stream, 
plunged and pawed into deeper water, that already drenched hia 
rider's skirts to the waist. Mary Cave was ere this on the 
opposite side with Sir Giles ; the iatter, turning suddenly to his 
daughter's assistance, checked his horse so fiercely that the animal 
reared straight on end, and then struck his spurs so deep into its 
sides that tiie good horse grew restiye and revised to face the 
water on such terms ; and Grace might at least have experienced 
a very complete wetting, had it not been for the assistance ot 
another cavalier, who, coming up at a smart trot from behind, 
dashed in to ihe rescue of the astonished girl, and himself guiding 
her palfrey to the bank, brought her, wil£ many apologies for his 
tim^y interference, in safety to her father's side* 

* Well and promptly done, young sir,' said Sir Giles, as, after 
wringing the wet from his daxtghter's habit, and replacing her on 
her horse, he turned to thank the new comer for his unexpected 
assistance. ' May I enquire to whom I have the honour of being 
so much indebted ? ' added the courteous old cavalier. 

The stranger reined in his horse, and lifting his hat, made a 
profound bow as he replied, ' My name is Humphrey Bosvillei 
comet in Colepepper's Horse, and about to join his Majesty's 
forces at Newbury. I have orders to proceed to Boughton, with 
despatches for Lord Falkland. Am I in the right road ? * 

Mary's eye sparkled and her cheek flushed* 

' For Loi^ Falkland ? ' she enquired ; ^ is he, then, expected bj 
LordVaux?' 

The comet made another profound bow as he replied in the 
affirmative ; but he too blushed to encounter the glance of those 
de^ blue eyes, and the self-possession with whidb he had com- 
menced the interview seemed to have entirely deserted him, 
though he accepted willingly and courteously the hospitable 
invitation of Sir Giles to his kinsman's house. 

' You are just in time for dinner, sir. My lord will be well 
pleased to see you or any other gallant cavalier* Had we met 
you an hour sooner we could have shown you as Mr a flight as 
often &lls to a sportsman's lot to behold. I can show you now 
the best hawk in Christendom. But you are in time for 
dinner, air; and we will give you a hearty welcome, and drink 
the K^g'a health afl^r it in a stoup of claret worthy of tlie 
toa9tr 

A^ ihey mounted the hill toward Boughton, the ladies, we maj 
be sure, did not lose the opportunity of closely inspecting the 
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person and general appeafance of Grace's new acquaintanoe ; and 
truth to tell, Humphrey Boeville's exterior waa one of tLoae on 
which the feminine eye dwells with no slight complacency. 

A trifle above the middle siEe, well and strongly built, with a 
frame {»romiaing the yigonr of manhood, added to the activity of 
youth, our cornet sat his strong chesnut, or, to use the language 
of the time, his sorcel horse, with the graceful ease of a man who 
lias from boyhood made the saddle his home. Like a true 
cavalier, his dress and arms exhibited as much splendour as was 
compatible with the exigencies of actire service-— a good deal more 
of variety than in these days of Pruaatan uniformity would be 
permitted to a soldier. On his head he wore a wide Spanish hat, 
adorned with a huge drooping feather, his buff coat was cut and 
slashed in the most approved ftshion) and a rich silk scarf of deep 
crimson wound about his waist to mark the contour of his 83rm- 
metrical figure. His pistols were richly mounted, his swoid of 
the longest, his spurs of the heaviest ; all his appointments marked 
the gentleman and the man of war, dashed wiili the not inappro- 
priate or unpleasing coxcombry of youth. His oval face, shaded 
by the long curlinff lovelocks so much affected by his party, bore 
a winning expression of almost feminine sofiness, attributable to 
his large well-cut hazel eyes — such eyes as belong to dispositions 
at once imaginative and impressionable rather than judicious and 
discerning ; but his high, regular features, straight eyebrows, and 
determined Up, shaded by a heavy moustache, redeemed the 
countenance from a charge of effeminacy, and stamped on him the 
bold resolute character of ' a man of action,' one that could be 
depended on when the brave were striking for their lives. 

* He is very well favoured, your new friend,* whispered Mary 
Cave, with a roguish smile; ^ and Qracey, there must be *' some- 
thing in it.'' Ix)ok if he has not got dark eyu and hair J* 



CHAPTER IV. 

* FALKLAND.* 



LordYaux is pacing his old hall at BoughtoU) with a scroll in his 
hand, on which his attention seems but partially fixed. Ever and 
anon he lifts his eyes to the stained glass windows, through which 
the noonday light is streaming in floods of crimson, and purple, 
vid orange ; but his thoughts are far from armorial bearings and 
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ancestral pomp. Ever and anon he rivets them on the polished 
oak floor beneath his feet, but still he fails to derive the required 
inspiration for his task. Like the rest of his party, the cavalier 
is puzzled bj the hopelessness of proving ' two and two to make 
Qye.'' His fine benevolent head, from which the long hair falls in 
clusters over his starched ruff and black velvet doublet, is that of 
a philosopher and a sage, one whose natural element is study and 
contemplation rather thau action and conflict with his kind ; yet 
must Lord Vaux calculate men, and means, and munitions of virar, 
ay, don breastplate and backpiece, and if need be, leave the ^len- 
dours of his home and the quiet retirement of his study for the 
hardships of campaigning — the wild alarums of a stricken field. 

He listens anxiously for an expected footstep. Like many 
another contemplative nature, he is prone to place dependence on 
those who show no hesitation in taking the initiative. He is ca- 
pable of enthusiasm, generosity, and self-sacrifice, but an example 
must be set him for the exhibition of these virtues. Without 
some one to show him the way, his lordsliip would never move a 
step in any direction, right or wrong. How many such natures 
were forced into the stream of political strife by the exigencies of 
the times in which they lived ! How many were willing to suffer 
fines, humiliation, and imprisonment for' a cause which they 
esteemed sacred solely because their Others did. Old men of 
fourscore years were simple and enthusiastic as boys. Lord Vaux, 
now past middle age, found himself, at a period of life when most 
men are willing to seek ease and repose, involved in all the in- 
trigues of statesmanship and the labours of civil war. Cavaliers 
and Roundheads, the two watchwords of party, had set merry 
England by the ears. The precise pmitan, with his close-cropped 
hair, his sad-coloured raiment, his long sword, and biblical {^^- 
seology, was up and in the field under the same discipline which 
scarce served to control the excesses of his roystering enemy, the 
swaggering, dissipated, reckless, yet chivalrous cavalier, whose 
code of duty and morality seemed but to consist of two principles, 
if so they could be called, viz. to drink, and strike for the king. 

Such was the extreme type of either party, and to one or other 
must sober men of all ranks or ages more or less incline. 

But a step is heard in the outer hall, the tramp of horses strikes 
upon the ear, the bustle of servants marshalling an honoured and 
expected guest breaks on the stillness of the well-ordered house- 
hold, and a smile of inexpressible relief lights up Lord Yaux's fac« 
as he advances to greet his guest Avith all the oeremoniouB cor- 
diality of an old English welcome. 
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' 7 have ridden far, my lord/ said ike new arriral, 'to taate yovir 
hoepitality ; and in these times we can scarce promise to repeot 
our yisits to our friends. But, my lord, you seem anxious and 
ill at ease. You have suffered no affliction at home, I trust? 
You have no bad news of the Cause ? ' 

' I am indeed harassed and at my wits' end,' was the reply, * or 
I could scarce have fidled to give your lordship a kinder and more 
hospitable welcome. But I am, in sooth, right glad to see you ; 
for to your ingenuity and to your advice I must look in my pre- 
sent straits. This is no question of a crabbed Greek reading, or 
a complicated equation, such as we delighted in happier days to 
grapple withal, but a serious requirement of men, horses, and 
money £ot his Most Sacred Majesty ; a requirement that, with all 
our resources, we shall be unable to ftdfil, and yet without which 
the Cause is well-nigh hopeless. Does Groring think I am like the 
alchemist we have read of, and can transmute these old oak 
carviDgs to unalloyed gold? or does that reckless adventurer 
believe me to be even as himself? to regard neither honour 
nor credit, mercy nor justice, and to fear neither Grod, nor man, 
nor devil ? ' 

' Goring is a useful tool where he is placed, my lord,' was the 
reply ; * and we could ill spare him in our present difficulties, 
though sad 'it is so fair a cause should require the support of such 
as he has proved himself. Nevertheless, permit me to look over 
the requirement It may be that we can see our way more plainly 
by our joint endeavours, than when we fight single-handed against 
that deadliest of foes, an empty military chest.' 

As he spoke he took the scroll from Lord Yaux's hand with a 
courteous bow, and retiring into one of the deep windows of the 
hall, was soon busily engaged in the perusal of its contents. 

Lucius Carey, Viscoimt Falkland, was one of those men on 
whom no remarkable exterior stamps the superiority which they 
enjoy over their fellow-creatures. As he stands in die embrasmc 
of that window, his countenance grave and heated, his dress dis- 
oi'dered with riding, his gestures of surprise and vexation awkward 
and ungainly, the superficial observer would pronounce him to be 
a mere ordinary, somewhat ill-looking mortal, plainly dressed, and 
bearing the marks neither of gentle birth nor mental culture. 
He is short and small of stature, of no imposing port, not even 
with the assumption of energy and bustling activity which so 
often characterises the movements of little men. His manner is 
unafiected and jJain to simplicity ; he stoops and sways his body 
from side to side in ludicrous unoonsciousness, as wave after wave 
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of .thought comes rolling in upon liia brain, pregnant with reilec- 
tion, calculation, and resource. Wlien he speaks his yoice is harsh 
and unmusical, his countenance dark find unprepossessing, fbr ho 
is labouring in mind^ wrestling with a difficulty, and bringing ail 
the powers of his mighty intellect to beat upon the struggle* And 
now he gra^ it-^now the colossal enemy is oyerthrown, and an 
the words flow smoothei^ and faster from his lips, aa sentence after 
sentence pours itself forth, clearer, and more comprehenare, and 
more concise, the whole countenance changes as changes the aspect 
of a winter^s day when the sun breaks forth ; flashes of intelli- 
gence beam fix>m those deep-set fidcon eyes, arid %ht. up the stern, 
sallow &ce. Rapid and impreastye action succeeds the slow awk- 
wardness of his habitual moyem^ts; the slight form seems to 
dilate and tower into dignity, as of one bom to command, cmd the 
whole man is changed, by the mere influence of mind oter matter, 
mto a sage and a hero for the occasion. 

But the inspiration passes as quickly as it comes. The knot ia 
now unrayelled, the difficulty is solved. He has seen his own way 
to surmount it, and more than that, has explained it to the inferior 
intellect of his friend, and he relapses once more into the ordinary 
mortal, while an expression of deep weariness and mekmcholy 
settles again upon his features, as of one who is harassed and dis- 
tracted with the disappointments and heartbumingei of life | who 
would fain cast away shield and sword, and turn aside out of the 
battle, and lie down and be at rest. 

Yet was it not always so with this young and gitled nobleman. 
His youth seemed to give promise of a brighter future than is often 
accorded to mortal man. Bred in his fatibier's vice-regal court of 
Ireland, he enjoyed opportumtiea of learning and cultivation 
which were not thrown away upon such a mental organisation as 
his. At eighteen years of age he was skilled beyond his fellows 
in all the exercises and accomplishments of the day. He was per- 
fected in the Latin and French languages, and had already eliown 
that energy and perseyerance in the acquisition of knowledge 
which formed w) distinguishing a oharacteristio of his afler-life. 
Added to this, he inherited already an ample fortune, independent 
of his fother — no contemptible advantage at an age when all the 
generous and liberal feelings are still unwarped and unstifled by 
the sordid cares of life. He was thus relieved from the many 
anxieties consequent upon inadequate means, which are too apt 
to embitter the sparkling cup of youth, and had the more leisure 
to devote himself to those studies in which he took tnch delight 
Firm and resolute to the verge of obstinacy when a point was to 
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be gained) it is related of him that, wishing to obtain a thorongl) 
knowledge of Greek, he absented himself rigidly from Ix>ndoo 
until he had acquired an intimate familiarity with that language, 
nor could aU the penuasionfl of hia friends, nor the intellectual 
temptations of the capital, induce him to forego the determination 
on which he had once entered. The same disposition prompted 
him to marry an amiable and excellent young lady, in defiance oi 
the wishes of his family f and a generosity, by no means unnatural 
in such a character, induced him at the same time to offer his 
whole fortune for the liquidatbn of his father's embarrassments, 
he himself purponng to obtain a nulitary appointment in Holland, 
and win his own lirelihood and that of his family with the sword. 
In this scheme being disappointed, he abandimed the career of 
arms, and had chalked out for himself a path of study and scholar- 
ship when the trumpet of civil war roused him from his dream of 
literary distinction to the absorbing realities of the strifb. 

He was an ardent admirer of real and constitutional liberty, and 
idthough his rigid love of justice and regard to truth commanded 
the respect of the Court party, as his afiable demeanour and 
gentdne kindliness of heart won him the affections of all men, it 
was only when the ijirone was really threatened in its justifiable 
prerogatires, that he declared himself openly and unreaeryedly for 
the long. When his part was once taken, Charles had no more 
devoted adherent, no more judicious adviser, than Lord Falkland , 
but frcm that time, from the very date of his accepting office imder 
the Sovereign, a change was observed in the whole temperament 
and demeanour of the young nobleman. He who used to be so 
ready of wit, so fluent of discourse, so affable towards his associates, 
became reserved, morose, and taciturn. His countenance wore an 
aspect of continual dejection ; he neglected his studies, his amuse* 
ments, nay, his very dress. All tldngs became distasteful to him 
save ceaseless exertion for the sake of his country. Like some 
classic patriot, some Homan augur to whom Fate had vouchsafed 
a glimpse of f\iturity , he mourned in anticipation for those national 
woes which he already hoped he might die rather thsm live to 
behold. 

But even in civil war, in public distress as in private affliction, 
man must dine ; nay, if he is one of the porcelain vessels of the 
eacih, and has performed since daybreak a long journey on horse- 
back, he must also dress for dinner ; and therefore Comet BosviUe, 
when, as in duty bound, he had dcdivered his despatohes, betook 
himself to the chamber Lord Vaux's hospitality had provided for 
him, and with the asristance c^ his faithful trooper and servant, 
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Hugh Dymocke, proceeded to the important duty of adoruhig big 
alr^y well-favoured person. 

Dymocke disapproved much of such waste of time. One led 
horse, to carry his own and his master^s change of clothing, did 
not admit o£ his turning out the comet in such splendour as he 
himself thought befitting, and were it not that he had already 
discovered the advantages of Lord Vaux's hospitality and the 
strength of his ale, he would probably have urged upon his master 
the necessity of proceeding on their journey direcUy their horses 
were fed and the tables drawn after the early dinner in the great hall. 

* And you must wear the pearl-coloured hose, I warrant me, 
and the point-lace collar of which we have but one with us, and 
dripping wet it would be had I pushed on when you bid me, and 
followed that slip of quality into the river on a fool's errand,' 
grumbled Dymocke, as he bustled about, unpacking his master's 
wallets, and vainly regretting certain splendid apparel and a 
beautiful Toledo lyalking-rapier which the rebels had eased them 
of when Waller's horse last beat up their quarters at Tewkesbury. 
* They will serve directly, ajid the quality will be there, rustling 
in brocade and satins, and what not ; eating and drinking of the 
best, and the King's troops starving, and merry England going to 
the Puritans and the devil ! ' added Dymocke, who was in his 
worst of humours, albeit mollified to a certain extent by recollec- 
tions of the ale aforesaid. 

Bosville answered nothing. He was combing out his long love- 
locks, and thinking how bright were the eyes and red the lips of 
the lady who had scarcely looked at him during their short ride, 
and >vishing he had dragged her instead of her companion out of 
the brook, and wondering whether she would observe him at 
dinner, and converse with him aflerwards ; and reflecting, half- 
unconsciously, on the important fact that pearl- silken hose and a 
point-lace collar were no unbecoming adjuncts to the exterior of 
a well-looking young man. 

Many years afterwards that dinner was remembered by more 
tlian one of the party. Happy Humphrey Bosville, sittmg next 
to Mary Cave, was delighted with Ae diare of attention slie 
vouchsafed to bestow upon him ; was intoxicated with the radi- 
ance of her smiles, the very atmosphere of her beauty. He could 
not mark, nor would he have comprehended, the eager, restless 
glance she flashed ever and anon at the plain, reserved, dark man 
opposite to them, the pained expres^on and forced smile that 
overspread her oountenanoe when she fiuled to attract Falkland's 
attention. His discourse was directed chiefly to his host and Sir 



Giles Atlonby, and he lefl his lovelj neighbour Grace ample 
leisure to obsenre the comet's good looks and pleasant smiles. 
Three of the party at least were drinking in poison with their 
canary, laying np for themselves a store of &ture pain in the 
enjoyment and fascination of the moment. It is better so ; if to- 
day must never mortgage to-morrow, what becomes of the fee- 
simple of existence ? If the death Vhead mu«< be present at all 
our feasts, in the name of Bacchus, hide him away under the 
table, there to remain till next morning at breaklast I So the 
party ate and drank, and laughed and talked, and the conversation 
turned upon the scandal of the Court and the characters of the 
courtiers, and that prolific theme, the enormities and vagaries of 
wild Lord Groring. 

' A good soldier ! ' said Sir Giles, pledging the comet in a 
bumper ; ' and never loses his head, drunk or sober. You re- 
member what he said of Wilmot's charge at Roundway Down ? 
You were there ? ' 

The cornet acquiesced in a modest affirmative, glad that Mary 
should know he had been present at that engagement, whilst 
Grace looked more interested in her new fiiend Sian ever. 

* Hash in council,* observed Lord Yaux, still thinking of hisi 
morning's work ; * and totally unreasonable in his expectations 
and requirements.* 

' A weak assailant,' laughed Mary ; ' he scaled a convent at 
Bruges, and was repulsed with a broken leg, which gives him 
that limp you all think so charming. He should confine himself 
to cavalry operations. It is indeed a forlorn hope against nims* 
veils and stone walls.' 

*I have heard him boast he never was foiled yet by man or 
woman,' said Falkland, absently fixing his dark eyes on Mary's 
countenance. 

She blushed all over her £ice and neck, seemed as if she wou d 
have spoken, then turned white and held her tongue; the while 
Sir Giles proposed a bumper health to his old commander, gay 
George Goring. 



CHAPTER V. 

BRIPLKD AND SADDLED. 



We once heard a remark drop from a pair of the sweetest lipt 
lliat ever belonged to a gei^^tle philosopher, of tlie truth of which 
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we faftre been &e more convinced the more we have watched the 
vagaries and eccenU'icities into whidi its victims are drawn by 
that affection of the brain called by tibe wise fblljr, and by fboh 
love. ^ In all cases of attachment,' said our beauttiH) moralist, 
^depend upon it one must be always bridled and saddled, the 
other always booted and spurred.* Of the tmlii of this axiom 
experience has left us not the slightest doubt ; but what a lesson 
does it convey as to the inherent seMahness of mankind, and the 
insufficiency of any earthly blessing to confer perfect happiness. 
The one that is ^ bridled and saddled* has indeed ^a jade*s time 
of it,* the one that is * booted and spurred ' uses the latter instru- 
ments ruthlessly and without remorse. Who would be the loser 
in the game ? Who would not wish to hold the bridle and apply 
the spurs ? And yet perhaps there may come a time whm it will 
bo unspeakable happiness to feel that we have had all the eufier- 
ing and ail the sorrow, ]^udly conscious that we have bee) 
' bridled and saddled * all our lives, and are about to die honestly 
in our harness at the end. Woe to the ^ booted and e^mrred ' 
one then. When the kindly face will be «e^ never ag£^ but 
in our dreams^-^whai the fond heart we have wnmg so <^ben is at 
peace for evermore— when a wwld^s wealth and an age of longing 
cannot imaay the cruiri word, nor reeal the cold glance — ^whea 
hope is dead, and even wishing a bitter mockery, how much 
better to sleep peaoe^illy beneath the daisies, wearied wi& ths 
strife, subdued in the de^^, than to pluok them for a remem« 
brance which shall pass away indeed, but shall leave a blank more 
unetidurable than the pain from which we prayed so fervently to 
be delivered. 

A pair are tv^alking on the terrace at Boughton in the golden 
flu^ of a fine September morning ; one is < bridled and saddled,* 
the other * booted and spurred.' 

Mai'y Cave, we need hardly observe, was a lady of no undeviat- 
ing habits, no precise observer of times and seasons. Some days 
she would idle away the whole mining in bed^ reading her 
letters, stitohing at her embroidery, and wasting her time; on 
other occasions she would bustle up with the lark — and when 
Maiy was busy, no one in the house, not even studious Lord Vaux 
himself, could be suffered to remain quiet. 

On liie morning in question she was imusually wakeful, and 
this is the more unaccountable inasmuch as her sleep had been 
fitful and broken the whole night through, disturbed with dreams, 
an^ri haraaed with incongruoua thoughta and fancies. Was dbe 
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overibtigukly poor Marj ! with her clay's hawking, and the rapidity 
of Bayard's bounding mcnrementB ; of wiM it that hard*fbiight 
game at oheas played on till nearly midnight in the withdrawing- 
room» vitb many a fidae moTe, and many a fmothered sigh 7 Why 
will iSbat image never leave her brain ? The studious brow bait 
over the shining pieces, the slender himd elendied on the board V 
edge, the long ^eatbed rapier meeting the point of its shadow on 
the polished oak iodr, and the weary, weary look on that ^e 
when its eyes were raised to hem in the intricacies of the game. 
Why waa he so weary? What was the secret reason of tiiis over- 
powering melancholy, so different from the characteristic Jollity 
of Sir Giles and the other Cavaliers ? Oould she ever penetrate 
it ? CJould she ever find her way deep, deep into that great, 
proud, insomtable heart ? Had i^e ali4ady done so ? A tiirill, 
ke^ enough to be painM, i^ot throngh her at the thought. Up 
and dressed, she w^ked to her window and looked out at the fair, 
calm, joyona morning, so fbll of hope and peace and happiness, so 
at varianee with her own torn, restless, wayward mind I The 
sun wds even now a hand's-»)nreadth above the horizon ; his light 
had already tsnged the dark tops of the cedars on the opposite hill 
with a pmple glow. Patches of the undulating park were gilded 
with his beams; a skein of wild fowl, disturbed in their quiet 
refuge down amongst the osiers, were winging their arrowy flight, 
dear and distinct, against the pearly grey of the morning sky, 
flushing here and ^ere into a ftint pink tinge. The deer, rising 
to shake the dew-drops from their ^anks, were still in dusky 
shadow, while tthsr woodpigeon. cooing softly ii\)m the topmost 
branches of a fir-tree, trimmed her sleek plumage in a flood of 
light firoan the moming sun. The fragrance of a himdred roses 
clustered round the basement o( the old Manor House, stole in 
upon Mary, soothing her with associations and memories of the 
past What are all Ae oferonicled of history, all the diaries of the 
most inveterate j6umali8ti^ to the vivid reality that a simple strain 
of music, ihe scent of the commoneM wildflower, can conjure up 
at a mioment's notice ? Beneath her the smooth bowling-green, 
that necessary adjunct to every country-house in the olden time, 
stretched its 4iaven sutlKice, innocent even of a daisy to mar 
its level nni^rmity) whil^ broad terraces, with h^re and there a 
raa§^ stone vase, and here and there a standard rose-tree,, carried 
&e eye onward into the forest beauties, and wild irregidarity of 
the lluckly wQtOd^ park. 

A spare dight figure wais already traversing these terwu^es^ 
padng to md fiio with swif^ determined strides, bmied do in 
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thought, and plucking ever and anon a blossom or a leaf, wKic?) 
he crumbled nervously in his hand, and cast aside. 

Mary was this morning seized with an earnest desire to tend 
her roses. She stepped out upon the terrace, her white robe 
falling in graceful folds about her shapely figure, her brown hair 
waving in the breeze, her rich ripe beauty glowing in the sun, 
her proud head thrown back with an air of enforced indifference, 
her whole gait and bearing stately and majestic as a queen. Yet 
she trembled as she approached that plain unpretending man ; and 
her voice shook audibly as she bid him * good-morrow,* and 
interrupted his solitary musings. 

* You are early, my lord,' said Mary ; * and equipped, I see, for 
a journey. Must we, then, lose our guest so soon ? It is not 
Lord Vaux's custom to suffer his friends to depart after one 
night's lodging ; and you will scarce get leave from any of us to 
bid farewell at such short notice.' 

. Falkland was courtesy itself, and the gravest of mankind haa 
no objection to his meditations being disturbed by a pretty woman 
at any hour of the day or night, so he smiled as he replied : — 

' It would need no second bidding for a tired and unwilling 
soldier to remain in such pleasant quarters, and least of all from 
you, Mistress Mary, stanchest of loyalists, and kindest and oldest 
of friends.' 

Mary coloured with pleasure, and her eyes shone and moistened 
while he spoke ; her every nerve thrilled to the tones of that harsh 
impressive voice. * One moi*e day,' she said ; * we will only plead 
for one more day. There is still much to be done. I have a long 
correspondence to show you. There are traitors even about the 
Queen ; and we must play another game at chess ! You know 1 
never could bear to be beaten. I must have my revenge.' 

How soft and tender was her voice, how irresolute her gestures, 
how different her manner from that assured self-possessed air with 
which she addressed every one else in the world! He could not 
see it ; he noticed no change ; he was not thinking about chess : 
his was the great game played on the squares that were slipper}' 
with blood. 

* It must not be, gentle Mistress Mary,' he replied. * These 
are days in which we must all of us put our shoulders to the 
wheel. Alas ! it need not have been so once. You know, none 
better, how the ruler of the ship has failed to shift his ballast, and 
to trim his sails. He saw the course he felt it was his duty to 
steer, and he scorned to turn aside for shoal or quicksand. Yet 
I cannot but revere the man, be he monarch or subject, who will 
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flacriiice Lis all to a principle.^ The die is cast now, Biislreaa 
Marj; it is too late to look back. We must throw the helre 
after the hatchet, and stand or ML together, one and all.' 

Her eyes sparkled, though her cheek psded. It was sweet to 
be thus associated with him, no matter what the purpose, no 
matter what the result She would stand or £ill, womanlike, with 
her parly, at all hazards ; that means, she would follow Falkland, 
right or wrong. She said as much, and he went on, more as it 
seemed to himself than to her : — 

' Yes, we must stand or fall now. The last appeal, which I 
would cheerfully have laid my head on the block to avoid, has 
been resorted to, and by the decision of the €rod of battles must 
we now abide. War is surely excusable if it lead to peace. Oh, 
Peace I Peace ! I see her in my dreams, with her olive-branch 
aud her dove-like eyes, and the skirt of her pure white robe 
dabbled witli blood from the carnage through which she must 
pass. I stretch my arms to clasp her round the knees, and im* 
plore her to remain, and she vani^es, and I wake— wake to what ? 
To 666 merry England devastated from sea to sea, her quiet home- 
steads smoking, her fertile valleys spoiled and trampled by the 
hoof of war. Widows and orphans appealing to my Sovereign 
and his advisers to restore them their lost protectors. Thank God 
for my countrymen 1 that the worst scenes of rapine and violence 
are spared us— that when the fight is over, men cannot at once 
forget that they come of the same stock, and speak the same 
language. But how long is this to last ? How long will it be 
ere some imavoidable act of cruelty leads to reprisals, and all the 
horrors of ancient civil war are enacted over again ? What will 
England be then ? Oh, that I for one may not live to see those 
times ! —that I may die like a soldier under harness, and be spared 
a sufiering worse a thousand times than such a death I ' 

' But these calamities will be averted,* she exclaimed eagerly; 
for her heart bid her believe that Providence itself would inter- 
pose to save such a being as Falkland. * Another victory or two, 
and the Parliament munt succumb. Cannot Waller be cajoled ? 
Is not Essex wavering ? Have we not the wealth and the lands, 
and the old blood of Engiuid, all on our side ? Are we not pre- 
pared, every one of us, to die if need be in the Cause?' And 
Bhe would have died for it willingly then and there — she woidd 
have asked nothing better than to ' seal her testimony,* as her 
Puritan enemies would have termed it, * with her blood,' but it 
must have been with her hand in Falkland's — with her eyes fixed 
on Falkland's face. Verily, a woman's patriotism is influonood 

D 
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by other than the love of counlry. 'NevertiieleBs, if not mnoere 
politicians, they are unfailing partisans : and Mary yior as stanch 
a Cavalier as ever drew a sword. 

* And therefore it is that I must away to-day before the sun is 
another hour higher in the sky/ said Fedkland, with the rare smile 
that illumiQated his plain features into actual beauty — that found 
its way straight to his companion's heart. * If our forces should 
be engaged ; if the Parliament should be worsted, or we ourselves 
defeated ; in either case, Mistress Mary, you would not have me 
absent from my post ? ' 

* In either case,' she replied, with her voice trembling, her eyes 
deepening and moistening once more, * in either case, Lord Fedk- 
land, I would be the last woman on earth to bid you stay. Ay !— 
even if I had the right, the last on earth, because — because I ' 

She hesitated, changed colour, and stooped to pluck a rose, 
which she picked to pieces, unconscious what she did ; but she 
averted her looks from her companion, and seemed to count the 
tender pink petals as they fell noiselessly on the gravel path. 
Was he blind ? was he totelly insensible ? was the man marble, 
that he could proceed so calmly and unconsciously— 

* There must be no reserve ; we must cast all into the treasurj', 
and hold back nothing. It is a small thing that I give my life ; 
there is more than life to be sacrificed — ^happiness and home, and 
all the holiest affections of a man. ' I leave my duties,' he spoke 
musingly and dreamily now ; ' I leave my children— I leave my 
dear fond wife——' 

* Hold, my lord I ' interrupted Mary, with an abruptness whicb^ 
though it was lost on her companion, was none the less startling 
to herself, that her breath came quick and her heart seemed to 
stop beating^*-' Hold 1 we have but little time before us ; let us 
attend to the business in hand. I have letters to show you here.' 
Sh4 drew a packet from her bosom as she spoke, one single missive 
detaching itself from the rest, and fluttering unobserved to their 
feet.^ ♦ Letters from Jermyn ; letters fh)m Walter Montagud, who 
writes Hke a Jesuit as he is; one from poor Marguerite, your old 
partner, mj lord, in many a merry dance. There are traitors even 
in the Court, there are traitors about the Queen. We want the 
clear head, and the true heart, and the ready hand. Read those, 
Lord Falkland, and tell us all what is to be done next' 

He took the papers from her hand and perused them attentively. 
Again the light from within seemed to break over his whole 
oountenance ; and he returned them to her, quietly remarking, 
with aa inquiring look, ^ There is still a link wanting in the ehaiSi 
Mistress Mary. Have I se^n th«n all ? ' 
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The failen miBHive lay under the skirt of her robe. For an 
LQstant she hesitated, and mored bo tm completely to corer the 
spot where it lay^ then stooped to pick it up, and blushing scarlet, 
placed it open in Lord Falkland's hands. 

^One more,' she said, ^irom Lord Goring; here it is. He 
always writes so foolishly ; he is so wild and thoughtless. Do 
not think"— I mean, you cazmot suppose * * 

Her confusion overcame her completely. He did not seem to 
notice it. Ere he had perused a dozen lines he gave a little start, 
and then his port became loftier, his manner more courteous than 
ever, as he folded up the document and returned it to her, coldly 
observing— 

' This letter is private, Mistress Mary ; and, pardon me for the 
remark^ highly characteristic of the writer. I was not aware you 
knew Lord Goring so well.' 

She could bear it no longer ; pride, reserve, prudence, decorum 
—ell gave way before the force of that hopeless passionate love, 
Bwe€f>ing in its headlong violence over every rational consideration, 
every earthly obstacle. 

* And you think I care for him ? ' she sobbed out wildly ; * that 
profligate, that adventurer^***that licentious, bold, bad man. You 
think it — l^iat / care for him. Only say so !**-only let me hear 
it from your own lips* /, who have had but one ideal ever since 
I was a girl — /, who have dared to worship the best, the noblest, 
the greatest of mankind.' She had caught his hand While she 
spoke, covered it with kisses, and was pressing it almost fiercely 
against her own beating heart; <I, who have loved the very 
ground you trod on for your sake ; who have been content to toil 
and scheme and suffer in the Cause, only to have a share in your 
work, a claim to your notice. I, who have loved you^^yes, loved 
you, Falkland l-'^^and I tell you so now boldly, for, come what 
may, I swear fr<»n henceforth never to see your fkcc again<^who 
have loved you for years fondly, madly, feitihfully-H.without hope 
of a return. And you think lightly of me at the last. Oh I what 
will become of me ; how shall I ever hold up my head again ? * 

She burst into tears as she spoke. She clasped his haud with 
both of hers closer and closer to her heart, munmuiDg over it 
fond, broken, unintelligible words : then suddenly drawing herself 
up, looked him fiill in the &oe. ' Falkland,' she said, ^ from this 
hour we never meet again; but for your sake I give myself 
wholly and unreservedly to the Cause^— for your sake I devote 
myself to it, body and soul ! ' 

She ewept past him into the house with th« stately bearing sh« 
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knew 80 well how to assume. The proud spirit bore her up tJi€ 
wide staircase and through the long passages to her own chamber. 
If she gave way when the door was locked, and she had to wrestie 
it out unassisted with the one great fatality of her life, what ia 
that to us ? * Verily the heart knoweth its own bitterness.' 

We do not assert that from the comer of her window she did 
not watch him ride away on his eventful and &tal journey ; but 
her oath was religiously kept from that hour, for on earth she 
never saw Lord Falkland's &ce again. 

And he paced once more up and down the terrace, and thought 
of the beautiful woman who had so imreservedly cast herself upon 
his generosity, and so frankly confessed to him her wild and hope- 
less love. Then he remembered a fond, &ithful face at home ; 
and a thrill of pain shot through him as he reflected how he might 
never see that face again. ' Alas, alas ! ' he said, almost aloud, 
* is it even so ? Is there no peace, no happiness on earth ? Hunt 
there be nothing but conflict and sorrow, and envy and strife, in 
public as in private. Womeai's hearts sore and breaking, men 
grappling at each other's throats. Peace, Peace ! must I look for 
thee in vain, save in another world ? Oh I I am weary of the 
times — God grant I may be out of them ere long ! ' 

They were soon mounted for the journey, and a gallant caval- 
cade they made. Lord Vaux himself, bareheaded, conducted his 
honoured guest to the door. Grace Allonby presented the stirrup- 
cup, at which good Sir Giles took a long and hearty pull. Habit 
is second nature after all ; and in those days men belted on their 
iworda and thrust themsdves into their stout buff coats on the eve 
of an engagement with as few misgivings and as little ceremony 
as would precede a stag-hunt or a hawking match. Even Grace 
postponed her tears till afler their departure, and accepted the 
ceremonious fiirewells of the Cavaliers ; and admired the Cornet's 
sorrel horse, perhaps also the sorrel's rider, as if her father were 
not bound on a hassardous enterprise, and engaged in a sinking 
cause. 

Ah, we may prate as we will of the prestige of success ; we may 
talk of the smile of prosperity, the favouring gale of fortune. It 
is pleasantest, no doubt, and easiest, too, to ride a winning race ; 
but if we want to see examples of unflinching endurance, brilliant 
heroism, and superhuman devotion, we must look for them amongst 
the partisans of a sinking cause — amongst the Bonapartista of 
1814 ; amongst the Royalists of the Revolution ; amongst the 
adherents of weak, chivalrous, misguided Prince Charlie, and 
amongst the loyal gentlemen who closed their tanks a]X)und W 
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ill-^ted ancestor, who grudged not to lavish their treasnie and 
their blood in support of a principle which their better seme told 
many of them, as it told Falkland, it was hopeless to attempt to 
establish. 

Comet Bosville, however, was absent and preoccupied during 
all these courteous preparations for departure. To Sir Giles's 
pledge, which half emptied the stirrup-cup, he gave but a cold 
return. To Lord Vaux's hospitable entreaties that he would come 
back at some iiiture time, and improve an acqtiaintance so aus- 
piciously b^un, he replied indeed in an eager affirmative, but 
left off in the middle of his sentence, and looked about him with 
the air of a man who is e2q)ecting something or somebody that 
fails to arrive. He was wondering where the bright vision of last 
uight was hid ? Why did she not appear to bid them fiurewell ? 
Could she be watching them from the window of her chamber, 
and which was the happy window ? At least these roses were 
likely to be her peculiar care, and the Oomet plucked one from 
its stem and hid it away carefrdly in the breast of his buff coat. 
And Grace saw the movement, and wondered why he did it 1 
and blushed as she thought of one or two possible * wherefores/ 
and admired the sorrel more than ever. Cross-purposes again. 
It is well we cannot look into one another's hearts. Would Grace 
nave been pleased or mortified could those soft dark eyes of hers 
nave pierced through the Cornet's buff coat, and point lace ker- 
chief, and Flanders Imen, to read the secrets hid beneath those 
defences ? Would the young soldier himself have been gratified 
liad he known which was really Mary Cave's own chamber, and 
could he have looked through some four feet of stonework and 
seen with the eyes of the flesh that lady's deep, wild, passionate 
distress? Why was he not up half an hour earliei, and in the 
garden, to overhear her conversation with Falkland, and her last 
long farewell ? Would it have altered the whole course of his 
after-life, and nullified the vagaries which it is the author's pro- 
vince to record ? — or is there no such thing as free will ; and is 
the Cornet like his fellows, but a well-dressed puppet in the hands 
of destiny ? Sir Giles is right, after all. He attends to the busi- 
ness of the moment ; he returns to the stirrup-cup, which he 
finishes at a draught ; he marshals his own and Lord Falkland's 
retainers in military order outside the court. 

' God bless thee, Gracey 1 Take care of " Diamond," ' says the 
old man, in a broken whisper, and with tearful eyes, to his dar- 
ling ; but his voice rings out manly and cheerful the next instant, 
as he addresL'es Lord Falkland — ' Everything is prepared, my 
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lord, There ie no time to be lost ; may I giye tlie word t4) 
march?* 

A trumpet sounds. A small pennon, "wltli the royal arms npn 
it, is hoisted by an honest English-looking yeom^an. Horses snort 
and trample ; steel and stirrup-irons ring cheerily ; hats are waved 
and farewells exchanged once more, and the men ride off to fight 
and bleed, and the women remain to watch, and weep, and pray. 



CHAPTER VI. 

B00T£D AKD gpUBRED. 



Ik the sheds and outbuildings of an old straggling farmhouse upon 
the outskirts of the qpiet town of Newbmy, are quartered » 
squadron of Colepepper*s regiment of horse. Chargers are stamp- 
ing, and snorting, and munching the long yellow straw, of whicli 
they pull out and waste at least as much as they consume. Strong 
well-built yeoman-looking troopers are tramping about in their 
Heavy boots, now in the dairy, now in the kitchen, jingling their 
spurs, clattering their swords, grinning at their own broad jokes, 
and making themselves very sufficiently at home. Buxom coun- 
try lasses, confused yet not altogether displeased by the number 
and fervency of their admirers, bustle here and there, with scarlet 
cheeks and laughing tones, and rustic rejoinders to the rustic 
gallantries of their guests. The good man of the house, one of 
Qiose prudent individuals who aspire to run with the hare and 
hunt with the hounds, being a stanch king^s man for the nonce, 
bestirs himself to draw his strongest ale and slice his fattest bacon 
for the refreshment of the troops. His neighbour, a quarter of a 
mile off yonder, on the opposite hill, has got wild Lord Goring 
for a lodger, and he blesses his stars to think what an escape he 
has himself had of such a visitation, and wonders whether neigh- 
bour Hodge has sent his pretty daughters out of the way. 

A mon& or two ago he had a visit of the same description from 
a few of Waller's godly cavalry, and he reflects that not¥rith- 
standing their rigid discipline, long faces, and pious ejaculations, 
the soldiers of the Parliament were as eager to eat of iJie best and 
drink of the strongest as the noisy Cavaliers who are even now 
turning his house upside down. Nay, the exhortations and 
awakenings of the ibimer were not confined exclusively to male 
converts ; and black -browed, red-elbowed Joan had administered 
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Buch a otap of the ikce to a cextain proselytizing corporal aa Bent 
him down on the dairy floor with die Buddenneaa and preeiaion 
of a round-shot. Verily the man of war, under whatsoever banner 
he fights, is too apt to arrogate to himself the exdnsiye protection 
of Beauty ; nor whatever might be the shortcomings and back- 
alidings of the Puritan party, could the Cavaliers be held entirely 
blam^eas on this score. 

Our acquaintance Dymocke, grave and ill-favoured as is his 
long weatherbeaten visage, scored with the lines of more than 
forty years, has yet a dry confident way with him that works 
wonders with the female sex. Let the daughters of £ve say what 
they will, there is no man in whom they take such an interest as 
a confirmed, aarcastio old bachelor. He is a riddle to be read, a 
rebel to be subjugated; he begins by provoking, goes on to in- 
terest, and ends perhaps by tyrannizdng ovex them most effectually. 

Joan's proselytizing admirer, notwithstanding his cropped hair 
and hideous orange scarf, was a likely well-looking you^ enough, 
yet she knocked him down without a moment's hesitation when 
his blandishments became too personal ; but to judge by the ex- 
pressiou of that determined young woman's physiognomy, such an 
argument is the last to which she would at this moment resort, 
even should her colloquy with sly, experienced Hugh Dymocke 
terminate in as hazardous an enterprise as that which discomfited 
the unlucky corporal. 

* More eggs,' said Joan, returning from a visit to the hen-roost, 
with flushed cheeks and an aproniul of the spoils ; ' eggs and bacon 
and strong ale— better &re tlian you and your master get at home, 
I warrant me, and better than you deserve, for all your smooth 
speeches and come-over-me ways. Get along with you, do ! ' 

The latter ejaculation was consequent upon a practical remark 
made by Dymocke, with his usual gravity, but which led to no 
further result than a continuance of the flirtation on the part of 
the lady. 

' Aye, it's all mighty well,' continued Joan, setting both arms 
akimbo, and looking boldly up at her companion ; ' you tell us 
this, and you tell us that, and you think we're fools enough to 
believe every word you say. Why now, for all your impudence, 
you durs'nt look me in the face and tell me you haven't got a 
sweetheart at home 1 ' 

The expression which this flattering suggestion called into 
Dymocke*8 &ce was a study in itself. 

' Sweethearts here and sweethearts there, my bonny lass,* wna 
the courteous reply : * it isn't often such a face as yours comes 
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acroBfl us, fighting, and marching, and riding, and conquering 
from one end of England to the other. There's my master and 
the Captain as hungry as hawks : let's have the e^s and bacon 
frizzling on the kitchen fire this minute, and you see, if I'm alive 
this day week, and taken notice of maybe by the King, God bless 
him ! what sort of a story Til have to tell you then. Soh, my 
lass, giently with the frying-pan. There's a face for a wedding- 
favour 1 * And with these ominous words the old soldier chucked 
the aforesaid fece under the chin, and bore off the smoking dish 
in triumph for the repast of the two officers in the pai4our. 

Comet Bosville sat and mused in the wide chimney-comer, 
careless of the noise and bustle in the yard, careless of bis ser- 
vant's ceaseless interruptions, careless of the comrade who occu- 
pied the same chamber, and who also seemed deeply engaged with 
his own thoughts, careless even of his supper, that impoiiant event 
in the military day. He had ridden far and fast since sunrise ; 
he had shared in Sir Giles Allonby's careless jests, and the deep 
poetry of Falkland's conversation ; had listened absently and with 
equal lack of interest to both. He had reported himself to Cole- 
pepper, and been complimented on his diligence, and favoured 
with the welcome news that an engagement was hourly inuninent. 
His heart did not stir as it used to do at the intelligence. He 
had inspected his troop with military care and precision, nor 
neglected to see the good sorrel horse well fed and littered down ; 
and now that the duties and fatigues of the day were over, he sat 
in the chimney- comer and drew lines on the sanded floor with 
his sheathed sword, as if there were no other interest or occupa- 
tion in life. 

Humphrey Bosville had insensibly passed the line of demarca- 
tion which separates light-hearted youth, with its bright anticipa- 
tions and merry thoughtlessness, from ardent, reflective manhood, 
with its deep, absorbing passions, its strong ambition, the vague 
aspirations, the many cares and anxieties that wait upon a beard. 
Hitherto life had been to him a thing exclusively of the ftituTe, 
now there was a past on which to dwell and ponder. He had 
already learned to look hack, Alas, that sooner or later the 
lesson never fails to arrive ! that the time must come when we 
are too surely convinced by experience that the golden distance 
before us is but a mirage and a delusion ; that for all our discon- 
tent and unworthiness while it smiled, we have had our share of 
happiness here ; and that, like Lot's wife, we cannot forbear to 
ixxTTL round and gaze yet once upon the city we are leaving for 
evermore. So we turn and look, and it strikes chill upon oui 
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hearts to think, that if we were never really contented there, how 
shall we be happy in the wide lonely desert stretching &r away 
before us to meet the wide lonely a^ ? 

Bosville^s had been no nneventfiil life, yet hitherto he had 
borne his part in its stirring scenes and stormy vicissitudes with 
the frank carelessness of a boy at play. From his earliest youth 
be had been of a gentle chivalrous nature, which accorded well 
with his personal good looks and attractive physiognomy. As his 
exterior was fair and well-proportioned, adapted for proficiency 
in all sports and exercises, so was his disposition open, ardent, 
and imaginative, prone to throw itself enthusiasticiJly into the 
present, but lacking foresight to provide for the future, or reflec- 
tion to deduce counsel from the past. 

He would have been a gallant knight in the olden times of 
chivalry, true to his God and his ladye love, ever ready to strike 
for the cause which he espoused, and nothing loth to oppose his 
single body against a hosl^ if by such an act of self-devotion he 
could gain honour and renown ; but he never would have been 
capable of assuming a leader^s part in a great enterprise. Pl« 
might have charged alongside of Bichard Coeur de Lion, but h« 
never would have made a coimsellor for Godfrey de Bouillon. 
Such a nature in the times in which he lived was sure to embrace 
the profession that in the seventeenth century as in the nineteentli 
was esteemed the worthiest of gentle blood. As a matter of 
course he injured his patrimony, ruffling it amongst the gallants at 
Court ; equally as a matter of course he girded his father's sword 
upon his thigh and took service in the Low Countries — ^that 
happy land, of which it seems to have been for centuries the 
priirilege to afford an arena for other European nations to fight 
out their quarrels at their leisure. 

At the siege of a small town in Flanders the company of 
musketeers to which he was attached had fired a few detached 
cottages, fix>m which they had dislodged a superior force of the 
enemy. A poor little child had been left behind, overlooked in 
the flight of the inhabitants, and was found helpless and crying 
amongst the ruins of what had once been its home. The child^s 
mother, regardless of the danger to which she was exposed, was 
aeen frantically waving her arms to her lost darling, and was 
only prevented from rushing to its rescue and her own death by a 
couple of stout soldiers who held her back by force. The ground 
between the hostile parties was swept by a withering cross-fire f 
Humphrey Bosville seized the child in his arms, and an old hal- 
berdier who was near him avowed that the infant ceased crying 
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at ottoe when soothed by Uiat kind fkoe and gentle voice. Coolly, 
•^teadily, aa if on parade, with measured step and slow, the young 
officer, covering the infant with his body, paced that deadly 
interval till he reached the ranks of the enemy, placed the babe 
hi its mother's arms, first kissing the child's wet cheek, and then, 
witih a courteous bow, the hand of the grateiul woman. At the 
same pace, with the same bearing, he rejoined his own men^ un- 
scathed and unmolested. The enemy did not even strive to take 
him prisoner, but the rough soldiers who saw the deed, friends 
and foes, gave him a cheer that rose above the rattle of musketry 
and the thunder of great guns. The action was characteristic of 
the man. He was brave, generous, and devoted, but there was 
too much of the woman in his heart. Such a nature is formed to 
be imposed upon, to be the tool and the cat's-paw of longer heads 
and less sensitive feelings ; above all, to be made a fool of by that 
sex which is proverbially addicted to * ride the willing horse too 
kard; 

His meditations were interrupted bv the entrance of Dymocke 
bearing the repast which it had cost him such an expenditure of 
gallantry to obtain, and which he now placed upon the table 
between the two officers with an expression of &therly care and 
satisfaction on his lean long visage which seemed to say as plainly 
as words themselves, * What would become of my master — ^what 
would become of his friends — of Colepepper's Brigade — of the 
army — of the King himself— without the experience and fore- 
thought of sage Hugh Dymocke ? * 

Breaking from a profbund fit of abstraction, and drawing hia 
chair to the table, Bosville's comrade proceeded to attack Joan's 
triumph of culinary skill with all the energy of a practical cam- 
paigner. Nor did the Comet himself, however engrossing may 
have been the subject of his previous meditations, seem to have 
lost the appetite which- seldom forsakes a soldier living, as the 
Cavaliers too oflen did, at free quarters. While the eggs and 
bacon are rapidly disappearing imder the combined trituration of 
two very handsome sets of white serviceable teeth, and the large 
brown jug of strong ale is visibly approaching the ebb, we must 
take leave to introduce to our readers a gentleman of good buiJi 
and station, bearing the name of George Effingham, and holding 
rank as a Captain of Horse in the Royal army. 

Cool, brave, and resolute, Effingham had done good service on 
more than one occasion, when the general laxity of discipline and 
multiplicity of commanders were creating disorder in the ranks of 
the Cavaliers. He possessed the rare faculty of retaining his pre- 
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aence of mkid and impertarbability of demeanour when all around 
him were eager, excited, and eonfUsed. Nor did personal reflfx>n« 
ability seem to affect his nenrea one whit more Ihan imminent 
danger. Such qualities are invaluable to an officer, and Cole« 
pepper's fktourite captain might hare become one of the most 
distinguished commanders in die Royal army. But Effingham's 
heart was never thoroughly in the cause. Essentially an enthu- 
siast, one of that class whom persecution too surely develops into 
fanatics, he was continually reasoning in his own mind on the 
justice of the quarrel in which he had engaged. His tendency to 
fatalism bade him argue that the constant reverses sustained by 
the Royal troops were so many additional proofs that they were 
warring against the will of Heaven ; and the same misfortunes 
which endeared the cause all the more to Bosville's generous 
nature, shook Effingham's fidelity, and destroyed his confidence in 
its justice. 

His early life had been spent in study for the law, a profession 
for which his acute penetrating intellect seemed especially to fit 
him ; but a physiognomist would have detected in the glitter 
of his dark deep-set eyes somewhat more of wild imaginative 
powers than is essential to the drawing of deeds or engrossing of 
parchments, whilst the firm strong jaw, the well set-on head, and 
bold bearing were more in character with the buff coat than the 
judge's gown — ^with the tramp of horses, the ringing of shots, and 
the wild alarums of a skirmish, than the hushed murmurs of a 
court or the somnolent dignity of the bench. 

He is very dark, almost swarthy, with features of classical 
regularity, and a stem, fierce expression on his countenance, as of 
one whom no consideration would turn aside firom the path which 
he had once resolved to follow. A child looking into that set 
dark fece would burst out crying ; his firame is large, square, and 
powerflil, his very hand, white and well-shaped iJiough it is, 
shows a giant's energy and a giant's grasp. Perhaps of all his 
comrades he likes Humphrey Bosville the best. Their characters 
are bo antagonistic. With tibe exception of personal courage, they 
have not one quality in common. Their ideas are so different ; 
there is such trusting kindliness about the one, such harsh defiance 
in the other, that they cannot but be fi'iends. Woe to the man, 
though, that crosses George Effingham's path; friend or foe, 
brother by blood or brother in arms, down he must go, without 
hesitation and without remorse! He would not turn aside a 
hand's breadth to avoid trampling down a wounded man in the 
battle; he would not swerve an inch from his purpose to spare 
the mother that bore him in the career of life. 
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* So Essex is marching parallel with our main body,' said tli« 
Comet, setting down the ale-jug with a deep sigh after a heai'ty 
pidl at its contents. ' Now is the time to bring him to an action, 
and come down with our cavalry upon his flank. Byron has 
brought his horse up fresh and ready for work. Our own brigade 
has rested for thirty- six hours, and will come out to-morrow like 
yoimg eagles. The enemy must be weary and harassed ; now or 
never is our opportunity. We shall not get such another chance 
of winning laurels in a hurry. Zounds, Effingham, we ought to 
gather them by handsfiil this time ! ' 

* And we shall lose it,' was the reply ; * lose it, as we have lost 
every opportunity of terminating the struggle at a stroke ; lose it, 
and hold up our hands and bless ourselves, and call a council of 
war, and say, " Who'd have thought it ? " Humphrey, Providence 
is against us ; we are fighting with invisible foes — ^with careless- 
ness, supineness, immorsdity ; we are " kicking against the pricks." 
Laurels, forsooth 1 what are laurels after all ? — weeds, rubbish, 
reftise, dear to the unawakened heart 1 And you, yoimg one, what 
have you to do with laurels ? I never heard you talk so before.' 

It was true enough. The spark of ambition had, indeed, lain 
dormant hitherto in Bosville's breast. His daily pay (when he 
could get it), his nightly quarters, his troop, his duty, his horses, 
and his arms, had till now been all-sufficient for his wants and 
interests: this craving after laurels was something new and 
morbid — a &ncy from without, so thought Effingham — not an 
impulse from within. He said as much. 

* You have foimd somebody to give them to,' continued he, 
laying his hand on the young man's shoulder, and looking kindly 
into his face. * Poor boy, poor boy I I thought you wei'e safe. 
All alike in the Hoyal army — all fools together, Humphrey. 
Listen, lad. I dreamed a dream last night. I pray that my 
dream come not over true 1 I dreamed that we broke Waller's 
colunm, and were putting them man by man to the sword, when 
my horse fell, the old black horse, and the charge swept over me, 
and I rose to my feet light and unencumbered in an instant, anu 
there lay George Effingham on his back amongst the hoof-prints, 
"^vith his black-muzzled fiice deadly pale, and his sword in his 
hand, and his heavy hoi*seman's boots on, and a small round spot 
on his forehead, as dead as Julius Caesar, and I stood by him and 
cared not that he had ever belonged to me. Then a headless 
figure in a courtier's dress, with a courtier's rapier and ruffles and 
bravery, came and placed its thin white hand in mine, and a voice 
asked me tidings of the wife and children it had left, and the cause 
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it had too wamily espoused, and the master who had betrayed it,, 
and I answered it as I would answer you, " Widows and orphans; 
a failing cause, and a doomed King.'' Then we were in London, 
for I could not release myself from the grasp of that thin white 
hand, and perforce I followed where it led, and we paused at the 
Tower Stairs, and the river was running red with blood, so we 
took boat and ascended to Whitehall, and the river was red with 
blood there too, and the thin white hand grasped mine so pain- 
lUIlj that I woke. Bead me my dream, Humphrey Bosville ; 
expound t» aie my vision, and I will confess that there is wit even 
below the mff coat and embroidered belt of an officer of the 
Koyal army.' 

* I can read no dreams,' answered Humphrey, his face kindling 
and his eyes sparkling; * but come what may, if all the rivers in 
broad England must run red with the blood of the Cavaliers, if I 
alone am lefl and they lead me out to the slaughter, as long as 
they don't bind my hands I will fling my hat in the air before 
every canting Roimdhead of them aU, and shout with my last 
gasp, " God and the King." ' 

A melancholy, pitying smile stole slowly over Effingham's 
countenance. A kindly glance, painfully at variance with hia 
stern, harsh expression, shone out from his deep eyes. Again he 
laid his hand upon Bosville's shoulder, and leading him to the 
open window, bade him look forth and listen. 

The night was already dark, save for the glimmer of a few 
stars fidntly twinkling in the solemn aky. All nature was hushed 
in peace and repose, but from Goring's head-quarters on the 
opposite hill the night breeze bore the sounds of wassail and 
revelry, the stamping of feet, the jingling of vessels : aU the 
riotous sounds of an orgie, with a loyal chorus shouted out at 
intervals in no inharmonious tones. 

' And these are the men,' said George Effingham, • with whom 
we are content to cast in our lot — with whom you and I miiaH 
perfwce be content to triumph, and content to die I * 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE REVELLERS. 

* Hold, Goring ! Twenty gold pieces — fifty, if you will 1 "tia m 
even main and chance* I set the caster ! ' 

The speaker was a boy of some eighteen summers, tall and 
graceful, beautiful as Absalom, and, in his present frame of mind, 
reckless as Lucifer ; his eyes shining, and his face pale with wine, 
his long silken love-locks floating disordered over his point-lace 
collar and embroidered doublet, his belts and apparel all awiy, a 
goblet of canary in his hand, and on his face the wild joyous 
gleam of a spirit that has never known misfortune or reverse. 
Goring smiled pleasantly — winning or losing he could always 
smile pleasantly — could betray a woman or run a man through 
the body with the same good-humoured expression on his hand- 
some, dissolute face. 

* 'Slife, Frank,* said he : * youVe the devil's luck and your owu 
too. We can't hold our way with the young ones, can we, Sir 
Giles ? Nevertheless, fifty, my boy, if you will : just to oblige 
you this once.' 

In a hand white and soft as a lady's, he shook the box aloft, 
and the imprisoned cubes leaped out to mulct the young row/ of 
Gl^y gold pieces for the benefit of the old one. The boy laughed, 
and irained his glass to the dregs. What cared he for fifty gold 
pieces, with the inheritance before him — the golden inheritance 
of hope, that seems so inexhaustible at eighteen ? 

* Once more I ' he shouted, flinging a heavy purse upon the 
table ; * one more set. Goring, and then for aiiofiier smoking bowl, 
and another roaring chorus that shall rouse the crop-eared knaves 
in their leaguer out yonder on the hiU ; and bring them down by 
daybreak on the nest of hornets we have got ready for them at 
Newbury.' 

* Softly, my lad,' interrupted Sir Giles AUonby, laying his heavy 
hand on tlie purse, which Goring seemed already to look at as his 
own, * you've had gambling and drink enough for one night; 
you'll have a belljrftil of fiihtinflr to-morrow, or I'm mistaken. 
Take an old soldier's advice ; tum'in with your boots on, all ready 
for the reveillee. Get a few hours' sleep, and so be up and alive 
to-morrow morning at daybreak. I was young myself once, lad, 
but I never could keep the bowl trundling all the game through 
as you do ; I never could bum the candle at both ends^ and ridf 
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all day with Wilmot, to rest myself by drinking all night with 
Groring.' 

Trust him to be snug and sober at this rery minute/ aaid the 
latter worthy, between whom and Wilmot, rivalB in ambition, 
dissipation, gallantry, and war, there was a smothered grudge of 
many years* standing. 'Wilmot's fighting, and drinking, and 
loyemsJdng, must all be done by the square. Why, he never 
could fly a hawk in the morning if he had heard the diimes ring 
never so softly over-night.' 

* Give the devil his due. Goring,' observed Colepepper, a grim 
old officer, with a scar on his che^ that lent a sardonic expression 
to his whole oountenonoe, and an inexhaustible power of absorp- 
tion, such as the handsome lad at his elbow had got drunk in trying 
to emulate. ' IVe seen him fight as well as here and there one. 
Tou haven't forgotten Koundway Down ; and as for drinking— 
when Wilmot really turns his attention to drinking, he is a better 
man by two bottles of sack than any one here at this table.' 

* Granted,' said Goring, in perfect good-humour, and still 
fingering the dice-box, as if loth to lose the chance of another cast. 
^ All I maintain is, he can't do both. Give him two days of leisure 
to sleep it ofiT, and he'll empty a hogshead ; put him in a corner 
Inhere he can't run away, and he'll fight like a devil incarnate.' 

' Bun away is a debatable expression, my lord,' said one of tlK" 
guests with a grave tone, that at once silenced the clamour and 
attracted the attention of the rest of the party. < The phrase, as 
applied to my firiend, smacks somewhat of ofience. I take leave 
to ask yoiu^ lordship what you mean ? ' 

^1 mean what I say,' answered Goring, still assuming his 
pleasant smile, though it deepened and hardened somewhat about 
the lines of his mouth. * I always mean what I say, and say what 
Imean.' 

Goring was one of those gentlemen who opine that there is no 
dishonour so long as the sword is ready to maintain that which 
the lips have (i^ken, and that a slander or a falsehood can only 
afiect the character of the man who utters it when he is not pre- 
pared to vindicate it bv shedding of blood. It is an ignoble creed, 
truly, and an unchristian*like, yet on its basis are founded many of 
those smtiments which we so falsely term the essence of chivalry. 

'Hold, gentlemen,' said Sir GUes^ 'remember our compact 
when we sat down. Goring only means that Wilmot is a practised 
tactician. You think so yourself, my Lord Byron : is it not so ? * 

Goring was the most placable of men when nothing was to be 
gained by animosity. He stretched bis hand to Byron — ^ I Bai<f 
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he'd fight like a devil, Byron, and I meant it, when he can't nm 
away ; and how can he run away, surrounded, as he takes care 
to be, by a guard of honour of " Byron's Blacks ? " *FaiUi, 1 
doubt if your fellows have ever been taught how to go to the rear.* 

* Enough said, my lord,* answered Byron, completely appeased 
by the compliment, and wringing Goring's hand with a hearty 
squeeze, whilst the handsome lace hereditary in his &mily shone 
with an expression of gratified vanity. * The Blacks are ready 
for work at any time ; another bowl to our " Next merry meeting 
with the Roundheads." What say ye, gentlemen — ^we haven't 
drunk the King's health yet ? * 

* Another bowl, by all means,* shouted the young Cavalier, 
already half-sobered at the prospect of more revelry ; * and Byron 
shall superintend the making of it, and we'll have our host's pretty 
daughters in to dance a measure, and one of the Black trumpeters 
to play us a couranto. Hurrah ! ' 

Lord Francis was indeed burning the candle at both ends, and 
seemed as determined to make the most of his life as though he 
could have foreseen how short would be its term ; as though he 
could have looked into the future scarce one brief lustre, and 
beheld a dismoimted nobleman selling his life dearly at Kingston- 
upon-Thames ; brought to bay by some dozen Roundhead troopers, 
with his back against a tree, striking fiercely and manfully at 
them all, scouting the bare notion of surrender ; dying gallantly, 
hopelessly, and devotedly for the King ; a true VilHers, * prodigal 
of his person ' to the last. 

* The pretty daughters are gone to bed,' said Goring, whom 
the immediate prospect of an engagement with the enemy had 
placed in an imusually amiable frame of mind, and whom a resi- 
dence of twenty-four hours in the fai-m had made completely 
familiar with the intricacies of the establishment and the habits 
of the inmates. * It is hardly worth while to disturb their beauty- 
sleep for such a performance as you propose. Let us fling a 
couple more mains, Frank, while the bowl is getting ready. You 
ought to have your revenge.' 

Lord Francis seized the dice-box, nothing loth, and whilst tihe 
two are occupied in the 8trangely-&6cinating altemationB of hope 
and fear which render gambling so attractive a pastime, it is 
wort;h while to examine the person and attributes of that distin- 
guished officer of whom so many stories were afloat; whose 
devotion to the King was more than suspected, yet who did such 
good service in his cause ; whose character for consistency was so 
often impugned, yet who never failed to carry out any measure 
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on wliieti he hsA thoroughly determined ; whose general life and 
habits were esteemed so profligate^ and yet who commanded Uii; 
confidence of his master — a royal example of propriety — and the 
obedience of his officers, of whom perhaps it would be unjust to 
make the same assertion. A man, in short, whose eveiy quality, 
good or bad, had been called in question, save his courage, and a 
greater portion of whose life had been devoted to establiehing the 
converse of the proposition which states that ' faint heart never 
won £iir lady ; * aldiough, in justice to Mary Gave, we think it 
right to insist that, much as she may have appreciated his admi- 
ration, and freely as she returned him compliment for compliment, 
and gallantry for gallantry, she had never for an instant bowed 
her liughty head or turned her wilful heart towards wild George 
Goring. 

As he sits now, the gayest of that gay party, the stanchest 
reveller amongst all those hard-fighting, hard-drmking Cavaliers, 
thirstier than old Colepepper, more thoughtless than young Lord 
Francis Yilliers, who woidd suppose that handsome well-combed 
head to contain a mass of intrigues and state-secrets of which the 
Bimplest and least guilty might bring it incontinently to the block ? 
Who would believe that kindly smile to mask a nature that never 
knew pity nor remorse ; that never had the generosity to forgive 
an injury, nor to forego an advantage ; that never spared a woman 
who trusted it, nor a man who crossed its path ? Already verging 
on middle age, he looks bright and fre^ and debonair as the 
youth whose money he is rapidly winning with that easy smile. 
It requires a keen observer to detect in the little vn'inkles about 
the eyes, the deep hard lines around the mouth, years spent in 
dissipation and indulgence, years of reckless profligacy and fierce 
excitement and bold defiant crime. He is beautiful still, in al] 
the prime of man's beauty, with his noble head and his white 
smooth brow, and his soft eyes, and the long curls of dark silken 
hair that fall like a woman's round his oval face. He is beautiful 
in his manly, vigorous figure, on which his rich uniform sits so 
becomingly, which is formed alike for strength, activity, and 
grace, despite the limp habitual to its gait — a limp which, as 
some of his fair admirers think, does but add to the distinguished 
ease of his bearing, and the origin of which is a mystery whereof 
a thousand rumours arc afioat. He is beautiful stUl, but it is the 
beauty of the tiger or the panther; the outward beauty that 
strikes upon the eye and commands the admiration of the vulgar, 
that seldom wina a heart worth the winning, and if it does, too 
lively breaks it, and flings it scornfully away, 

s 
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There he siU, keenly intent upon the game, yet noting «rery 
|est that paises, joining in every laugh that rises amongst his 
guests, Hipping his wine at intervals, and bowing courteously to 
the young nobleman whose gold he wins with such graoeiul ease. 
Goring is the Mentor to whom has been entrusted this young 
Telenmchus, and these are the Circean draughts of pleasure in 
which he wotdd initiate his mother's son, were it to conduce in 
the remotest degree to his own advantage. He is playing the 
great stake himself; he has a high command, a proud position. 
Any day may make or mar him, may raise him to the pinnacle 
of ambition, or leave his saddle empty, and his title gone to the 
next-of-kin. Has he not enough to ri^ 7 enough to interest him ? 
Can he not leave untouched that haJf-fledged ruffler of the game ? 
No I there are a few broad pieces still left at the bottom of the 
purse, and he must have them all 1 

' One more glass of canary,* says the tempter, filling his anta- 
gonist a bumper with his own white hand. * One more main, 
Frank, my lad, just to give you a chance; and then for the fresli 
bowl of punch, boys, and a rousing health to the King I Who 
knows where we shall be this time to-morrow ? ' 

The glass was emptied. The main was called, and ilung ; the 
purse was emptied ; and Goring, with a careless smile, swept the 
young man's last Jacobus from the board* He was qiute cool 
and sober ; he had no excitement in the game, felt no devil roused 
in him by the debauch. He was simply in his natural element, 
in the atmosphere of vice which was most suitable to his tem- 
perament and his constitution. To rob a Mend of his money, to 
cajole him of his mistress, to finesse him out of his life should he 
presume to make objections — such were merely * the customs of 
society,' * the ways of the world ; ' they suited one like Goring 
admirably — the game was adapted to his style of pla^, and he 
generally rose a winner. What could be better? He would be 
the last to widi the rules altered. 

God help us all ! And yet this man was once a laughing, 
frank-hearted child-**once clasped his little hands and said his 
prayers at his mother's knee ! 

The scene was worthy of the actors. A long low room, with 
a stone floor, and a wide chimney, in which sparkled and smoul* 
dered, the embers of a wood fire, a few rough deal forms, over 
which the heavily-booted Cavaliers straddled and loimged in every 
variety of attitude ; u wide, high-backed, caived*oak chair, the 
Ihrmer's espedal throne, in which was established the giver of the 
feast ; a coarse rickety table, on which clattered and jingled every 
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description of drinklng-vessel, from the deep stone jugs and black 
jacks of the fium itself, to the tall gilt goblets and massiye sOver 
flagons, richly chased and burnished, which formed the moveable 
canteen, perhaps the spoils of the Royal ofBcers, and which had as 
yet escaped the melting-pot, sooner or later the destiny of sach 
convertible valuables. All this seen through clouds of tobacco- 
smoke, for the Virginian weed was even then in universal use, 
although it must be confessed but as the handmaid of debauchery, 
whereas she is now the domestic companion and consoler of many 
an honest man's hearth. Amidst her floating vapours could be 
discerned the graceful figures of the Cavaliers, manly and soldier- 
like, wearing one and all the nameless stamp of high-birth and 
refinement of manners conspicuous even in the licence of a camp 
and the fireedom of a drinking-bout. Here sat chivalrous B3non, 
with a calm contented smile smoothing his well-cut features, 
somewhat flushed with wine. His thoughts were of the pleasantest 
— of his stanch, well-mounted troopers— of his new peerage, so 
lately won by the sword — of the dream of ambition opening so 
auspiciously on the daring soldier and devoted Loyalist, lliere 
reclined old Colepepper, with his scarred cheek and grim war- 
worn face, his elbows resting on the table, his spurs jingling 
against each other as he mused on cavalry tactics, and supplies of 
food and forage, and the remounts preparing in Yorkshire and the 
horse-breeding counties for his brigade— dry topics, which he 
took care to moisten with repeated applications to the goblet at 
Ills hand. 

There was Sunderland, the young and gentle volunteer, attached 
ns aide-de-camp to the King himself, and who, orming to Goring 
with despatches, had been prevailed upon to remain and partake 
of his hospitality. There was Carnarvon, the jovial kindly-hearted 
gentleman, the ornament and delight of lie Court, the finest 
horseman, the best hawker, the keenest sportsman of his day, the 
adept at all manly exercises, the lancer, the swordsman, the racket- 
player, the traveller in strange countries, who had breathed him- 
self with the most skilftd fencers of France, had flung the jereed 
in * Old Castile,* had smoked his chibouque with the Grand Turk 
at Stamboul, listening with breathless attention to his neighbour, 
Sir Giles Allonby, whose thoughts and whose discourse, fer from 
the present scene of revelry, were resting on merry pastures and 
blue cloudless skies, and hawk and heren, and hood and jesses, 
and all the delights of the noble science of falconry. 

* So the match sliall be made, good my lord,* said Sir Giles, as 
sober as a judge, notwithstanding his potations, and prepared aii 
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tisual to back ' Diamond ' against all and everything on the wing. 
• The match shall be made for fifty gold pieces a-side ; and I pray 
you to my kinsman's poor house of Boughton, where stq will 
entertain you to the utmost of our humble means, and I will show 
you such a flight as shall delight your eyes in the pastures of hia 
Majesty's royal domain at Holmby, where I have had licence to 
fiy my hawks since the days of his father, God bless him and sain 
him I for a discreet sovereign, and as good a sportsman as ever 
sat, albeit somewhat insecurely, in a saddle.' 

The subject was sure to interest Carnarvon, passionately at- 
tached as he was to all field-sports. ' I have heard that gentle 
King Jamie loved a good horse well,' he replied ; * but I (dwaya 
believed he piqued himself most upon his skill in the chase, and 
his knowledge of all the secrets and science of the noble ai-t 
ofTcnery.' 

* Horse and hound, hawk and horn, nothing came amiss to King 
Jamie,' was Sir Giles's answer. * He could follow a buck, and 
take a buck, and carve a buck, ay, and eat a fair portion of a 
buck, provided it were washed down with a huge allowance of 
canaiy or a tubful of claret. Oh ! the times that I have seen at 
Holmby, my lord, when the King came down to hunt the stag 
over the Haddon moorlands ; and we rode aU day, gingerly enough, 
for it was not to be thought of that we should outstrip his Majesty ; 
and caution, between you and me, my lord, was a chief ingredient 
in his royal character. He had it for his whole family, I think ; 
but then we made up for it by drinking like Dutchmen at nijght. 
None of your grand entertainments such as delighted his ancestors ; 
none of your boars' -heads, and peacocks dressed in feathers, and 
such dishes of state; but a reeking haggis — by St. George, a 
villanous compound ! —and a capon or so, with a few confections ; 
but washed down, mark me 1 by wine such as you never drink 
now-a-days. I sometimes think the Parliament has spoiled the 
liquor, as they spoil everything else. And then for company, 
myself and poor Archie Annstrong, and two or three hard-headed 
Scots lords, to whom nothing came amiss. You have been in 
many countries, Carnarvon, and drunk with men of many nations ; 
can you tell me why a Scotchman, who is a native, of a cold 
climate, is always so confoundedly thirsty ? But the King's deJight 
was in what he called a " cozy bit crack " with a few kindred 
spirits, unawed by his son, whom he respected, or the favourite, 
whom he feared ; who could drink, for that matter, like a fish, aa 
all his family can, witness this boy here, who will have old Colo- 
pep])er down under the table now before he has done with liini I 



But to return to the nights at Holmby. I have seen Archie 
Armstrong so drunk that he could not sit upon his horse to go out 
hunting in the mornings and once he tumbled out of his saddle 
into the Nene, and when we set him up by the heels to dry, with 
the water nmning out of his boots into his neckerchief, and the 
King rode laughing fit to split his sides, and asked him, '' How is 
It with thee, gossip ? Methinks at last diou hast liquor more than 
enough ! " he replied, sawing the air with his hand, as if depre- 
cating all further hospitality, "Enough, gossip! I thank thee. 
Enough. Fm for nae mair this bout.— neither het nor cauld ! " 
The King laughed that you might have heard him at Northampton ; 
and, 'faitii, Archie was a ridiculous figure as you should wiiah to 
see. But here comes the punch ; so now for one rousing health, 
and " Confusion to the Roundheads ! " After that, we have no 
more to-night, gentlemen, neither hot nor cold I ' 

As Sir Giles spoke, neighbour Hodge entered the room, bearing 
aloft in person a huge bowl of the steaming compound, which was 
greeted with a shout of welcome by the Cavaliers, and soon went 
the way of its predecessors, amidst boisterous laughter, strange 
oaths, clapping of hands, stamping of feet, snatches of many a 
wild ranting chorus, and all the discordant jubilee of a debauch. 

And yet many an anxious heart far away was aching for these 
revellers ; many a little child had been taught to pray that very 
night for their welfare ; many a fond lonely woman was weeping 
and watching even then, pictiuring to herself the beloved one, not 
Hushed and swollen with wine, but calm and hushed in peaceful 
sleep 5 and many a one there present ere the same hour to-morrow 
would be down, stiff and stark, with a white rigid face turned 
upwai-ds to the stars of Heaven. 

Falkland, too, heard the dying shouts which concluded the 
nightly festivities of his comrades. He, too, had been awake and 
astir, but his vigils had been like those of some ancient knight 
who shrives himself and guards his armour ere the dawn of his 
great enterprise. 

He had watched and prayed and pondered, long and earnestly, 
looking intently at one bright star shining conspicuously amidst 
the glittering diadem that crowned the sweet autumn night. He 
was purifying himself for the struggle, arming for the fight,— 
preparing his spirit unconsciously for the great unknown. 

And one at Boughton was gazing fixedly at the same star, 
and praying her heart out, wom^mlike— not for herself, \mt for 
kim. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

MEWBUBT. 

' How much longer are we to stand here idle, mowed down hy 
round shot and exposed to the fire of thoBe crop-eared citizens?* 
exclaimed Bosville, as the sorrel pawed impatiently and shook his 
bridle, whilst the men of his squadron murmured audibly behind 
him at an enforced inactivity, always so trying to the undisciplined 
troops of the Cavaliers. 

' Steady, men I ' was George Effingham's reply, as he confronted 
his little band, carelessly turning his back to the sharp fire poured 
in upon them by the Parliamentary artillery, admirably servied^. 
and m a commanding position, from which they had got the range^ 
of their enemy to a nicety. * Steady for a few minutes longer. 
Our time will come directly. I never knew Prince Rupert keep, 
us so weU in hand as he has done to-day. " He laughs best who 
lauglis lastj" Humphrey ; and the game is none the worse for 
being played according to rule. See the pikes are deploying into 
line even now, and here comes Sunderland at a gallop with 
orders.* Effingham's eyes were beginning to glitter, and hia dark 
face to pale a shade or two, as was customary with him when the 
moment of action had arrived. 

They had waited for it long enough. The day was already 
beginning to wane, and Colepepper's Horse, with a strong support 
of * Byron's Blacks,' had been held in reserve so careiully, that 
they almost feared they were destined to have no share in the 
stem confiict which they cotdd themselves behold waged by their 
comrades with the Parliamentary army. 

Essex had taken up a strong position on an eminence called 
Bigg's Hill, disposing his troops in stationary masses as though 
unwilling to assume the offensive, and trusting to the well-known 
imprudence of the Cavaliers to attack him on ground most dis- 
advantageous to their principal arm — a fiery and impetuous 
cavalry. The King's troops, on the contr^ary, had it at their own 
option to give or decline battle ; and their obvious tactics would 
have been to draw the enemy, if possible, from his stronghold, 
and whilst manoeuvring on the plain, to &11 upon him with their 
cavalry. The older officers saw this at a glance, and Goring, 
smart and debonair as though turned out for a review, detached 
Sir Giles Allonby with a handful of veterans whom he could trust, 
to make a feint, followed by such a retreat as should tempt the 
Parliamentary leaders into a general advance of their whole line. 
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The old kuiglit acquitted himself admiitibly of his duty. But, 
alas t the manoduyre succeeded only too well. The Roundheads 
detached a party of reteran hone to check him. A Blrong body 
of foot adyanced to the eaaiBtance of their comrades. One or two 
headstrong young Oayalier officeri, without waiting for orders. 
engaged the cayedry regiments they commanded* Prince Ruperts 
neyer sufficienlly Fabian in his tactics, was nothing loth to offer 
the main body of his horse, and was mioa to be seen conspicuous 
in the yan leading a succession of those brilliant headlong charge, 
which haya made his name proyerbial as the brayest of the braye, 
and the raahest of the raeli, — charges which muit succeed trium- 
phantly or fiul irreyooably, and to which, in their undisciplined 
impetuosi^, the slighest check is too apt to proye fataL Not- 
vrithstauding theilr adyantage of position, notwithstanding their 
superior discipline abd numbers, the Rotmdhead horse gaye way 
bdbre the furious onslaught of the enemy ; and the day must 
haye ended in a triumph fbr the Royal cause had it not been for 
the unexpected steadiness and gallantry with which the pikemen 
stood their ground,-— a gallantry the more surprising both to 
friend and foe, inasmuch as it was displayed by the hitherto un- 
tried trained bands of London, whom the Cayaliers, as was 
natural, held in unbounded derision and contempt, and in whom 
even the Parliamentary yeterans had no great confidence as the 
champions of a doubtfUl day. 

^The knayes st^id fast with their yard-measures in their 
hands,' quoth Goring, wiping his bloody sword on his horse's 
mane as he re-formed his brigade, and brought them once more 
into position, afVer leading them through And through a column 
of the enemy's horse, striking fiercely to right and lefl, like the 
veriest trooper, the grim smile deepening on his countenance at 
every blow. 

* Those pikes will turn the tide of the action yet, my loid,* was 
Sb Giles's reply, as the experienced eye of the veteran detected 
the diminished ardour and failing horses of his own cavalry. 
* Zounds,' added the old Cavalier, * it shall never be said his 
Majesty's troops were turned by their own tmdesmen* If they 
would but deploy into line ! One more effort, and We might be 
amongst 'em.' 

Goring laughed. * Opportunity, you know. Sir Giles, opportu- 
nity is everything, both in love and war. The httppy moment 
has at length arriyed ; and here comes Sunderland with orders. 

In effect, even as he spoke, the young Lord Sunderland rode 
ttp at a gallop, glancing eagerly at Colepepper's reserve, in which 
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Effingham and Humphrey Bosvillo were deploring their inaciiTiljT. 
As he pulled up at Goring's side with a courteous bow, he 
dolivered his message. 'You will form the remains of your 
cavalry, my lord,' he said, * upon Colepepper's reserve, and ad- 
vance with the whole up the hill. The pikes are even now 
(ieploying into line, and the Prince bids you ^ 

Goring was drawing his girths a hole tighter ; his head was 
bent down to his pistol holsters, but he looked up quickly as the 
young Earl's voice ceased, and saw that a round shot had taken 
him off his horse, and that the intelligent, ardent messenger of an 
instant back, so full of life, and spirits, and gallantry, was now a 
ghastly, mutilated mass that would never speak again. 

* I suppose he had nothing more to say,* observed Goring, draw- 
ing on his glove, and patting his horse carelessly on the neck, aa 
he tiUTied to Allonby with a calm, unmoved countenance. * Sir 
Giles, form your regiment on my left. We will advance at a trot 
up to yonder brushwood, and there I will give the word to charge. 
I think we can pay the reckoning yet.' 

In the mean time the trained bands, who had already sustained 
ihe attacks of the Royalist cavalry with such determined obsti^ 
nacy, and whose long pikes, held by strong English arms, and 
backed by stout English hearts, formed a bristling hedge of steel 
which not even the King's troopers could break through, were in 
the act of making a flank movement to acquire a position more 
favourable than that which they had already occupied. Prince 
Rupert's eagle eye, ever quick as lightning to detect an advan- 
tage, saw their wavering line, and seized the opportunity to order 
up his reserve for one last desperate effort. The rise of the hill 
was against the horses ; a minute sooner and they would have been 
in time, but ere the cavalry could reach their steady, resolute foes, 
they had again become a stationary mass of resistance, hedged with 
steel, and pouring forth a deadly, withering fire, that enforced the 
Royalists to return, emptying many a saddle, and bringing many 
a curled head to the dust. Old Oolepepper stoimed and swore in 
vain. The most he could accomplish was to make an orderly 
retreat; and as Humphrey BosviUe, with tears of shame and 
indignation in his eyes, brought his troop back in good order to 
their appointed position, EflSigham quietly observed, * Another 
point in the game scored up against us, young one. Another 
opportunity lost I Laurels, indeed, Humphrey I better gather a 
handful of weeds, and lay your head down here on the turf, and 
be at rest ! * 

In another instant he had darted like lightning from bu xoeiii 
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and was engaged hand to hand with some half a doxen of the 
enemy's cavaibry, who, like meaner birds about a hawk, were 
besetting the gallant Earl of Carnarvon, and hemming him in on 
all sides with their swords. That officer had got detached from 
his own men, and was now returning, alone and on a tired horse, 
through the scattered troopei-s of &e enemy. Strong, athletic, 
and a practised swordsman, he had already emptied more than 
one of his opponents' saddles; but he was exhausted and out- 
numbered, and Greorge Effinghiam^s assistance came too late. 

He had received a pistol-shot, which had broken his bridle 
arm, and deprived him of all control over his failing steed. Still, 
his fine horsemanship, and thorough use of his weapon enabled 
him to hold at bay the troopers in his front ; but, alas ! a sword- 
thrust from the rear had run him through the body; and as 
George Effingham cut down the successful assailant, and took 
the Earl's horse by the bridle to turn him out of the press, the 
iifc-blood was welling up through the rivets of his breastplate, and 
saturating the stout buff-coat with its frothy crimson stains. 
Ck)iu^eous and gentle to the last, he thanked Effingham for his 
services. 

' I am bounden to you, comrade,' he said, sinking forward on 
his horse's neck ; * but it is too late. I am hurt to the death, for 
ill my cunning of fence. I pray you leave me, and save your- 
self.* Even as he spoke he fell heavily from his horse; and 
i^ffingham, with many a shrewd blow and many a hairbreadth 
'scape, fought his way back to his own men. 

Night was by this time drawing on : and as its dark mantle feU 
over the combatants, neither Cavaliers nor Koundheads could boast 
of a decided victory. The gallant trained bands bivouacked on 
the ground they had held ^vith such stubborn valour; and 
although they made an orderly retreat at daybreak, pursuing their 
line of march for the capital, and regardless of the harassing 
attacks made on their rear by the indefatigable Prince Rupert, 
with a thousand musketeers and such of his cavalry as were not 
incapacitated by the action of the previous day, they could scarce 
plume themselves on having gained any positive advantage over 
their opponents. 

Humphrey Bosville and George Effingham slept under the 
same cloak, the sorrel and the black picketed close to their feet. 
Their squadron formed a strong outpost of Prince Rupert's ad- 
vancing column, and they were to be ready for the pursuit with 
the first dawn of the morning light. Goring returned to his 
quarters at the farmhouse on Uie hill, doubtless to receive 
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a Lo8pitabl0 welcome £L*om neigbboiir Hodge and his prettj 
daughters. Old Colepepper and Sh* Giles AUonby waited on the 
King with their respective reports of losses and success, A 
few hours reconcile the suryivors afler an action to suijthing and 
everything that has befallen. There are rations and forage to be 
issued, men and horses to be accounted for, reports to be drawn 
Cipf misadventure glossed over and successes made the most of; 
and then, when the fatigues of the day are past, the Qxig^ncjiesof 
the morrow provided for ; *tis but another day gpne by, after all, 
and the conquerors and conquered" Jay then^ dpwn, 

, . Tjie weary, to sl^ep and the wounded to die. 

So the trumpets sounded the reveillee blithely ere the first 
streaks of the morrow's dawn j and Effingham's squadron were 
up and mounted, and filing slowly over the ground of yesterday's 
hard-fought struggle in the early fight of the soft autumn morning* 
.A.bove their hcjads the heaven breathed of peace and beauty and 
holy calm; the birds were singing in the copse and hedges, tLe 
sheep bleating on the distant hill ; but below their feet the very 
bosom of mother earth was torn and scarred by the fierce struggle 
of her wayward children. The ground occupied by the enemy was 
indeed vacant, for Essex was by this time in full and orderly, re- 
treat s but the traces of the conflict were but too apparent in broken 
w^agons, dismounted guns, turf poached and trodden by dinted 
hoof-marks and scored with wheel-tracks ; Worst of all, in helpless 
bodies of men and horses, lying as they fell, the dying and the dead. 

BosviUe shuddered as he gazed ; a man must indeed be inured 
to war who can look unmoved on such a scene. Effingham's eye 
dilated as he touched his comrade's arm, and pointed to a heap of 
dead who had evidently made a gallant attempt to storm an orchard 
surroimded by an old blackthorn hedge, and been shot down man 
by man as they came up. 

' The apples in the orchard are hanging ripe fi:om the bough, 
but the harvest of death is already gathered and carried home,' 
said EfiSLQgham. ^Hmnphrey, we are like the Assyrians when 
they came up by thousands against the might of Judaea, and lo I 
an xmseen aim smote the horse and his rider. Have not these 
been kicking against the pricks 7 Verily the Lord is against us 1 ' 

' I saw them charge over this very groimd yesterday/ was the 
joung soldier's comment, ' and a nobler feat of arms I never wit- 
nessed, nor a finer fellow than the officer who led tliem I It was 
not Byron, for Byron was on the right with the rest of his Blacks, 
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ami would have turned their flank had the crafty Roundhead not 
placed a field-piece at the angle of the orchard. I could not 
recognise the officer at that distance, but I saw him put himself 
at the head of a handful of cavalry, and lead them twice up to 
this old straggling hedge, and twice they were repulsed by th^ 
deadly fire of the musketeers who lined it. The third time ho 
leapt his horse into the orchard, and I am certain I saw him fall 
Rome twenty paces before any of his men* By St. George, there 
lie lies I — man and horse under that large tree. I^t us go in, 
Effingham, and see who he is 1 ' 

The two Cavaliers dismounted, and walked reverently and 
dowly up to the corpse. He was lying away firom his dead 
horse, on his back* The charger had evidently ^en riddled with 
bullets at the same instant that his rider w^ struck. The corpse 
was stretched at length, its right hand still grasping its sword, 
and an inefiable expression of peace on its pale upturned face. 
Yes 1 in the midst of war he had found it at last. No more bitter 
misgivings now — ^no more weary longing and harassing anxiety—- 
no more aching heart and sickening hopes and fears for Falkland. 
There he lay, Uie good, the generous, the gifled ^ bom to be the 
ornament of a Court, the pillar of a state, the hope of a nation ; and 
there h^ lay, shot below the girdle by some obscure musketeer, 
himself perhaps all unconscious of the deed. Many were the 
good and great men' that joined the Royalist cause — many a 
noble heart shed its blood for King Charles; many a wise head 
plotted ^r the Crown ; many a stalwart arm struck its last to the 
war-cry of * God and the King ; * but there was but one Falkland, 
and the morning afler Newbury he was found a corpse. 

The tears started to Bosville's eyes. 

* Let us send back a party to bury him,* said he. * The Prince 
will willingly spare enough men for such a duty as this.* 

Effingluun was not listening to him. ' The King had better 
have lost his right arm,* was his reply. * Verily, the Lord is 
against us I * 



CHAPTER IX. 

'ROSA QUO LOCORUM.* 



News trareiled but slowly in the days of which we write. It was 
already a week afler the battle of Newbury, and the quiet party 
at Houghton had as yet no particulars of the fight. Rumours had 
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indeed arrived that a great action had taken place, but as each 
narrator coloured his own account according to the political 
opinions he professed, both the details and the result remained 
>vrapped in uncertainty. Some maintained that Essex had gained 
a complete victory, and was marching for London in the full tide 
of success, having dispersed and almost anniliilated the royal 
army ; that the King himself had fled, and that his best generals 
having been either killed or taken prisoners, nothing now remained 
but an imconditional submission to the terms of the Parliament. 
For this crowning mercy, it was argued by those who adopted so 
decided a view of the case, thanksgivings ought to be rendered, 
and the downfall of tlie man Charles celebrated by a solemn 
festival: others, again, and these garnished their version with 
many strange oaths, and showed a strong disinclination to dis- 
course upon this, or any other topic, dry-lipped, avowed that the 
Parliamentary army had sustained a complete and unequivocal 
defeat, that the Royalist cavalry had, as usual, covered themselves 
with glory, and his blessed Majesty, whose health they were 
always prepared to drink on their knees, or indeed in any other 
position, having thrown a garrison into Donnington Castle, so as 
to command the western road to the capital, had retired in triumph 
to Oxford, whence he would impose the most stringent and humi- 
liating terms on his vanquished enemies. 

Grace Allonby and Mary Cave listened alternately to these 
conflicting statements with anxious &,ces and beating hearts ; the 
former daily expecting some assurance of her fether*s safety, the 
latter vibrating between a sensation of crushing shame, as she 
recalled her last interview with Falkland, and all the tender mis- 
givings of a woman for the safety of the man she loves. And yet 
the days dragged slowly on, in their routine of quiet occupations 
and homely duties. The women worked at their embroidery, 
and tended their roses, and rustled soflly about the house, as if 
all were peace both within and without, as if life had no interests, 
no anxieties, beyond the taking up of a dropped stitch, or the 
nipping of a faded rosebud. 

They were, however, much together ; kindred hopes and fears 
seemed to draw closer day by day the links of friendship which 
had always bound these two dissimilar characters, and whilst 
Grace Allonby looked up to her more energetic friend for protec- 
tion and consolation, the weary spirit of Mary Cave seemed to 
rest upon her gentle companion, and to derive a soothing, purifying 
influence from her sympathy and affection. 

They were sitting together on a stpne bench that terminated 
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the terrace on which Mary's last interview with Falkland had 
taken place. A soft, cloudy atmosphere dimmed the rays of the 
sun, struggling at intervals in downward sheets of light ; a gentle 
breeze moaned through the adjacent woods, claiming here and 
there its first autumnal tribute in a crisp yellow leaf that floated 
noiselessly down to the sward. The last roses, already overblown, 
drooped their heads over the two women, shedding their petals 
thick and fast, to the insidious wooer that stole so sofUy across 
the distant meadow, and over the trim lawn, to win their perfume 
and waste their loveliness, and kiss them and pass on. There 
was music in the whispering breeze, and beauty in the dying roses, 
but it was a sad sweet music that seemed to mourn for the past, 
and a beauty that spoke of disappointment and decay. Each of 
them gathered one of the flowers, and placed it in her bosom ; 
each seemed to have some association connected with these autumn 
roses, some strangely-mingled memory of pain and pleasure, of 
hope and longing, and shame and sorrow, for Grace blushed 
scarlet, and Mary's blue eyes were filled with tears. 

She brushed them hastily away, and turned her head so as to 
hide her &ce from her companion ; she was ever ashamed of such 
womanly weaknesses, and indeed seldom gave way -to her emo- 
tions, whatever might be their nature. 

* Another day, Grace,' she said, * and no news yet from the 
army. Oh, it wears one's heart out to sit waiting here when men 
are in their buflp-coats and breastplates, up and armed for the 
King. I would I .were amongst them, Grace, to take my share 
of danger like the rest. C'est Vhonime qui se baste, et qui conseille ; 
but as &r us poor women, what are we good for but to clog their 
energies, and distract their attention, and weep and watch, and 
eat our own hearts in solitude ? ' 

* You did not always say so, Mary,' replied her companion. * I 
thought men were the puppets, and we were to pull the strings. 
Have you changed your note so soon about our power and in- 
fluence, and why ? ' 

The proud look stole over Mary's face once more. ■ Yes, Grace,* 
she imswered, * ours is the dominion, if we only knew how to keep 
it. It is our own fault if we lose the upper hand. It does not 
answer to pull the rein too tightly, and so to break it once for all ; 
nor is it judicious to let the so-called lords of the creation discover 
how necessary they really are to our happiness. To do them 
justice, they are wonderfiilly obtuse on this point, and, in this 
single instance, strangely prone to underrate their own value. 
And yet, dear, I sometimes think that ours is but a tinsel royjilty, 
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ailer all^-«-A ikiry •plendour, that is visible to the dazzkd dyes of 
those only over whom our glamour i« cast ; that the real power, 
and wisdom, and glory is not with us, and the time may arrivo 
at any moment when our subjects wake to find this out for them- 
selves, and then all that was life to us is but a dream to them, a 
dream from which they do not even sorrow to be aroused; a 
dream at which they can smile when it is recalled to them, and 
yawn out some vague sentiment, half poetical, half philosophical, 
of indulgent pity on their own past folly, and self-congratulation 
that it is over at last for evermore. They are not quite ashamed 
of it, neither do they wish it had never existed, but they talk of it 
(as even the best of them will of their boyhood's extravagancies] 
with a sort of melancholy triumph, and comical self-pily and aelf- 
sjrmpathy. " I was very fond of that woman once," they will say, 
without a particle of the feeling left. The woman does not speak 
130, but she carries her heartache about with her in silence, and 
every time his name is mentioned the old wound smarts and 
bleeds afresh.* 

* And do you believe there is no constancy ? ' answered Grace, 
in whose opinion her companion's thorough knowledge of suoh 
matters was deserving of the most implicit credence, and who felt 
much more alarmed than she would have been one short month 
ago at these discouraging views of the relations between the sexes. 
' Are men all alike, and all equally heartless and variable 7 ' 

* God forbid,* was the reply ; * and yet, Grace, in all I have 
seen of the world, and you know that my girlhood has been passed 
amongst the gaieties and intrigues of a Court ; well, in all I haye 
seen, I can recall scarce one single instance of an attachment tliat 
has lasted more than two years. You look astonished, Grace, but 
it is so, nevertheless. They are nearly all alike, and diiFer only 
in degree from wild Lord Goring, who says that he requires a 
week to conquer, a week to triimiph, and a week to weary, after 
which he allows himself a week's repose, meaning simply a rotation 
of hard drinking, and the beginning of the next month finds him 
prepared for fresh follies and fresh duplicity.' 

* What a monster I ' remarked Grace, lending an ear, neverthe- 
less, with imconscious interest, to the escapacka of wild George 
Goring. 

' And yet, Grace,* proceeded Mary, looking back dreamily, ns 
it were, into the past, * there was once a time that even Goring 
was ready to sacrifice his fortunes, his ambition, his life, and 
indeed his all, for a woman. She was my aunt, Grace, and once 
I think she loved him well. It was a foolish story. He hoped to 
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Win her agahiil all obilaclei, and with hit energetie nature, his 
oonrage, and hia TeokleasnesB, I oamiot oomprehend why he failed. 
But 80 it was. During hia absence abroad, where he waa aerving 
to win distinction onlj for her sake, others came between them, 
and she waa lo« to him for ever. It was years ago, my dear, and 
she is a eold, proud, stem woman now, but I think she was not 
always so. They say she used to be a sweet-tempered, loveable, 
and beautiful girl ; they say she would have made Goring a good 
and happy wife. I have heard one person affirm that even he 
would have been a different man had she belonged to him ; that 
it was not his nature always to be bad amongst the worst ; that 
evexything good and gentle in him changed in a day. But he who 
said 80 judged aU men kindly, and saw everything through the 
clear atmoi^here of his own pure, noble mind. There are few like 
him. But to return to Goring. I know that even after aU hope 
was cfv&p, even at the foulest and blackest stage of his career, when 
my axmt was thought to be dying, he threw up his command, he 
returned home with a stain upon his courage, he loet his dearest 
chance of distinction, to be near her ; and when she recoTered 
he was heard of wilder and wickeder than ever. There is no 
doubt he loved her fondly, and like a fool ; and yet listen, Grace, 
to what I heard with my own ears. After a long absence, Lady 
St. Aubyn returned to Court. They had not met for years, not 
since I was a child, and at the time I i^>eak of I was a grown 
woman, in attendance on the Queen. I was standing close to 
Harry Jermyn and Goring when my aunt was announced. I 
inew tiie story, and I watched the latter^s face. It never altered 
in a muscle. I could have forgiven him if he had turned red or 
pale, or had even lost for an instant that hateftil smile which seems 
to jeer at everything good and bad. No, he passed his hand 
through his long curls, and touched Jermyn with his elbow — 
" Egad, Harry," said he, " how these red and white women alter. 
Would you believe it, I once run my best friend through the body 
for a light jest about that one ? Ajid now look at her, my boy ! 
She's an old woman, and a &t one. Faith, and almost an ugly 
one too. Wdl, its lucky there are plenty of young ones always 
coming on." And this is the way men can talk of us, Grace ; 
but not all-^not all ; there are a few, a very few noble hearts that 
a woman might be proud to win, or failing to win, might be proud 
to worship in nlenee and lifelong pain.* 

* Are there?* observed Grace, absently, for her attention was 
occupied by an advancing horseman, mounted on a sorrel that 
even at a distance she seemed to recognise. Perhaps she was 
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thinking, * is thifl erne of them ? ' perhapa she was speculatmgj m\kl 
tho prospectire po\rer of imagiDation, * will tliia one ever caw fori 
wiff? and haviag cared^ will be ever laugli^ like Goringj and say,! 
**how thoae women alter," and ^^ how fat I am grown? "\ Tlie 
liorfieman was acoompanied by one servant, a tall spare figure,! 
mounted on a stout uaeful paLfrey, the spoil of some Parliamen-' 
tarnm whom Dyraocke had deprived of his charger by the usage I 
of war. It was indeed Bosville who was rapidly approach bg the I 
park, and the hearts of both women beat £ist, and their cheeksl 
turned pale, for he would have news of the great battle, and tliel 
Cause, and the King, and Sir Giles Alionby, and Lovd Falkland. ] 

Tho young man reined up his Loree at the door and dismounted, I 
the reeking sides of tlic sorrel and the marks of disapprobation i 
visible iipon Dymocke's lean visage sufficiently denoting the speed 
at which he had been travelling. He gave the rein to his servant, | 
and advanced to greet the ladies, with doffed beaver and slow 
dejected stap. His dress was diBordered and ti-avel -stained, hia 
face bronzed by exposure, and now suffused with a deep blush, ' 
and hia countenance bore a saddened expression that waa ominous I 
of bad news, 

Grace jumped from her i^eat. ' My father 1 ' she exclaimed, 
with clasped hands and ^iger face. 

' Sir Giles is safe, Mistress Grace/ was the reply ; ' he bids me ' 
commend him to you, and hopes soon to see hL^ daughter once 
more.' 

Grace burst into tears, and covered her face with her hands, 
Mary Cave meanwhile remaining pale and cold as the stone 
balustrade against which she leaned. And yet she dared not a^ 
the question that waa nearest to her heart. 

' And you have obtained a victory, a great victojy 7 ^ she said, 
with lips that blanched and grew rigid while she ispoke. 

* A victory, indeed,' was the Comet's reply, * and a triumph for 
the Eoyal Cause. I have despatches here from the King himaeAf 
to my Lord Vaux* I pray you give me leave, Jadiea ; I must 
hasten to deliver tliem.^ 

* And they are safe I ' exclaimed Grace, with her eyes fiill of 
tears ; * all safe I those that rode away so full of life and vigour 
such a short time ago, and whom we thought we might never 
see again ? ^ 

I'he Coi-net's face was very grave* He needed not to speak* 
Eie a word had crossed hia lips Mary Cave knew the worst. la 
it not BO with ^11 great griefs ? with all tliose important monieii.t9i 
upon which ttiiTi the destinies of a life — ^nny^ it may be of ab 
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eternity ? What is it that tells tibe sufferer there is no hope, 
whole seconds if you count by the clock, whole ages if yon count 
by the racked and tortured heart, before the decree has gone 
forth ? Do you think the prisoner at the bar does not know the 
verdict before the foreman of the jury has delivered the thrilling 
word * Guilty ? ' Do you think we are so constituted that by our 
physical organs alone we can become conscious of outward &cts ? 
Is there not in acute mental anxiety another and independent 
sense of prophetic nature ? Who has not suffered has not lived. 
Is it better to vegetate in contented ignorance, or to pluck, Eve- 
like, at the tree of knowledge, and taste the wild, bitter flavour of 
the finiit ? Alas 1 the lesson of life must be learnt by one and all. 
Happy those who profit by it. Give them place ; let them take 
their proper station at the head of the class ; but pity the poor 
dunce who is smarting in his ignorance, whose hot tears are fiilling 
thick and fast upon the page. 

* We have bought our victory at too high a price,* said Hum- 
phrey ; * some of the noblest heads in Engbmd lie low at Newbury. 
Carnarvon, Sunderland, Falkland, have met a soldier's death and 
found a soldier's grave.' 

Mary spoke not a word. Her beautiful features took a set 
meaningless expression, like a mask, or like the face of a corpse. 
There was a dull stony look in her eye, like that of some dxmib 
animal. 

Suffering pain and nerved to endure, her head was thrown 
proudly back till the muscles of the neck started out in painful 
tension. It seemed strange to see one of her cast of beauty so 
metamorphosed. Unbending physical resistance and acute stupi- 
fying suffering combined, seemed so out of character with her 
ripe womanly loveliness, her soft undulating form, her rich brown 
hair. She who was formed to love, and laugh, and command 
with the imperious wilfulness of a spoiled chSd — ^it was sad to 
see her there, with a hard defiance, even of her own breaking 
heart, stamped upon her brow. 

She questioned Bosville again and again, unwavenng and 
pitiless towards herself, she learned every particular he had to 
tell, she shrank fi-om no incident of the action, no harrowing detail 
of Falkland's last charge, or the state in which he was found ; 
and then v \th quiet grave courtesy she thanked Humphrey for 
his narrative, and walked once more up the well-remembered 
Btaira with the stately step and queen-like gestures that became 
her so well. 

Sbe had been a changed woman one short week ago, when hei 

F 
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chamber door had closed upon her af^er that interyiew which she 
could never forget. She was changed again now ; but it was a 
change that would influence her till she was at rest in her grave. 

Bosville followed her with his eyes as she stepped grace^illy 
away, but with his body he accompanied Grace Allonby into the 
house, that he might deliver his despatches, as in duty bound, to 
that young lady's kinsman. Now that the first anxious inquiries 
were over, that Sir Giles's safety was ascertained, and the victory 
of Newbury — for as a victory it was claimed by the Koyalista — 
placed beyond a doubt, they talked, as young people will, of 
lighter and more mirthfill matters — of the Court at Oxford, of the 
last jest made by Wilmot, and the last new fashion introduced by 
Harry Jermyn, of the Queen's caprices, and Prince Rupert's 
retorts uncourteous, of the thousand topics which come so readOy 
to the lips where the deeper chords of character have not yet been 
Boimded, and which make a dialogue between a young gentleman 
and lady, both of them well born and well bred, so sparkling and 
agreeable, that we despair of conveying its purport to the reader 
through ihe medium of our staid and sober pen. 

Arrived at the threshold of Lord Vaux's own chamber, Grace 
bid her companion ^ Good-bye,' with a half laughing, half formal 
courtesy. He turned as he closed the door for another glance ut 
his guide. Oddly enough, at that very moment Grace turned too 
— it always does happen so — ^and as she tripped away to decorate 
her person in her own chamber, she felt happy and light-bearted 
as a bird. Of course it was the news of the great victory at 
Newbury and the safety of good Sir GOes that created this 
wondrous change in his daughter's spirits. 

Mary Cave was on her knees in the adjoiniog apartmBit. The 
struggle was over, the wild sickening feeling of despair ^one re- 
mained, but the great agony had passed away, and 9k flood of 
tears had brought that relief to the overcharged heart and the 
overstrung brain which alone saves the sufferer from madnesH. 
There are some natures that are at once utterly prostrated by 
sorrow, that make no effort to resist it, and yield at the first at- 
tack ; such know nothing of real misery. It is the proud unbend- 
ing spirit that has defied a thousand storms, which falls with a 
crash at last. 

Mary had been acoustpmed to conquer, had miuvhed in 
triumph ov^ the necks of a host of oaptives; hers was no meek 
yielding disposition, that dings where it attaches itseli^ and finds 
a pleasure in self-abasement and self-sacrifice. No ; she waa one 
of those wild birds that must be tamed, and Bul^«oted| and re- 
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strained, to stoop to the lure by a stronger will than their owi\; 
and she had found her master long ago. Hopeless though it was, 
she had fixed her love upon Falkland : though he could never be 
hers, there had jet been a vague unacknowledged link that bound 
them together ; and now even this was broken, and he was dead 
Dead 1 the irrevocable, the £ital word, before which all other 
grie& seem so trifling, all other breaches so easily repaired, all 
other sorrows so open to consolation. Never, never to see him 
more ! It was a dull, stony, stupifying sensation. She was 
so glad, so thankful she had told him all before he went away. 
There was no shame now, no self-abasement, no womanly pride 
to come between her and the loved one in his cold grave : and 
Mary's tears welled up afiresh, thick and hot, and the band that 
seemed to have compressed her heart to suffocation grew looser, 
and she rose from her knees witli a firm resolve in her brain, and 
a giant's strength growing up in her steadfast wiU to struggle and 
endure. 



CHAPTER X, 

*ANCILLfi PUDORIS.' 



Grace Allonby inhabited a pretty little room overlooking the 
terrace we have so oflen mentioned, and stored with the many 
knick-knacks that, even in the days of which we write, were 
afiected by young ladies to ' keep them beautiful, and leave them 
neat.' Albeit the act of prying into such a boudoir may be 
deemed an impertinence, yet must we claim the historian's privi- 
lege to be at all times in all places, and take a peep at Grace 
undergoing the various tortures of the toilet at the hands of her 
handimdd Faith, a pretty Puritan, whose duties as the soubretU of 
a Cavalier's daughter are continually at variance with her con- 
scientious opinions^-^ mental conflict which imparts to that 
damsel's conversation and general character a degree of acidity 
foreign to her real nature. She is combing and brushing her 
lady's hair with merciless energy, and those long dark masses fall 
over the white neck and bosom with a luxuriance of which the 
maid is prouder than her mistress. Yet is she reflecting even 
now, whUe with a turn of her skilftd hand she adjiists a jetty 
ringlet, holding the comb meanwhile between her teeth, how the 
crowning beauty of Absalom was a delusion and a snai'e ; and 
how, though a woman may be permitted to retain her abimdant 
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tr^Mv^^S *^^^ lo^g love-locks of the Cavaliers must be wicked, they 
are bo very becoming. 

* la the young officer from Newbury going away to-day, 
MiBtress Grace, or doth he remain all night ? ' as^ Faith, with an 
air and accent of the utmost simplicity. 

It U a strange coincidence, but Grace is thinking exactly the 
same thing. A shower of ringlets falls between her fece and the 
mirrorp so she blushes under them unseen ; nevertlieless her neck 
and sliotdders crimson visibly, and Faith, although a Puritan, de- 
duces her own conclusions. Like a thorough waiting-maid, how- 
ever, yhe proceeds, without pausing for an answer — 

* He is a likely young gentleman enough ; of a fair countenance, 
and a galUint bearing too, as becomes a soldier. He cannot beaa 
iMid aa the rest of them, Mistress Grace, or he would hardly have 
left tliejii by his own desire to come here to our qidet place, 
where he knows nobody and can care for nobody.' 

'lie goes where he is ordered, Faith,' replies Grace, very 
quietly, and with a certain air of enforced dignity ; * he is a brave 
and good officer,' she adds, her voice trembling a little, * and has 
been Rent here with despatches by the King himself.' 

* I know what I know,' resumes Faith, with some asperity. 
' When it came to a question of who was to leave the army, and 
lide alone — leastways, him and his servant — through the raoiks of 
the Tcbela, that's to say the Parliamentarians ' (Faith catches her- 
sdf nj) rapidly as she recollects her political and religious prin- 
ciples), * lUcing dangers and what not, to come here to Boughton : 
— nothing would serve Captain Bosville — ^for a captain he is and 
will be when he gets his due, as them that knows and told me is 
not miiflinfonned— nothing would serve him but down he goes on 
his kneefi before the King — I wonder he wasn't ashamed to do it ; 
and sn.ys he, " Your Majesty," says he, " where the treasure is 
there will the heart be also ; and my sorrel," says he— that's the 
one he rode here that's got two fore-shoes off now in the great 
stable — " my sorrel can do the distance in half the time of e'er 
yuother in your Majesty's army ; and my servant," says he — 
that'll good Master Dymocke, a worthy man and a right thinker, 
though backsliding for the time — " my servant knows the ways 
hy track and ford, and none other ; and we crave leave to enter 
upon the duty, and so to kiss your Majesty's hand, and God be 
with you all." And with that,' continued Faith, now almost 
breatlilesy, * they up and saddled, and never drew rein till they 
rod«j in ai our great gates, and as Master Dymocke says, '^ faint 
heart n^er won fair lady," and " the labourer is worthy of hid 
hiw," ' 
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Grace listens well pleased to this somewhat improbable stoiy ; 
drop by drop the poison is stealing gently into her veins. It it 
sweet to hear his name already ; soon it will be sweet to talk of 
him even to an iminterested listener ; then will come blushes and 
conftiaion, and a strange wild thrill of pleasure ; and then the 
reckoning must be paid for happiness thus taken up at interest 
The lonely hours, the weary days, the sore heart, and the wan 
face, that never blushes now, but only contracts with a sickly 
smile and turns whiter than before. Is not this the course of 
ninety-nine love-tales out of a himdred ? Poor fools 1 wasting 
your treasure for that which is not bread. 

But Grace is busy fastening a rose into her bodice, and Faith 
is still training the long tresses into two bewitching curls. 

* They can't go to-night. Mistress Grace,* says the latter, answer- 
ing her previous quection for herself. * After such a ride as that, 
both man and beast are entitled to rest and refreshment, as Master 
Dymocke says ; and moreover, there's one of them as wouldn't 
be dragged from here by wild-horses except his duty for the King 
required him. Poor blinded creature ! I know what I know.' 

' And is it the master or the man that is so wedded to a place 
he has only seen twice in his life ? ' asks Grace, half amused in 
spite of herself, although her heart is beating somewhat faster 
than usual. Faith is at once overcome by an access of propriety. 

* Oh, madam,' rhe replies, * it is not for me to make free with 
the young gentleman's thoughts; and as for Master Dymocke, 
though a worthy man and a personable, his gravity and his ex- 
perience puts him beyond all such vanities. Only there's some 
talk of their staying here for a convoy and a guard to take us all 
on to Oxford, where may we be preserved from the temptations 
of a Court I ' adds Faith, piously. * And now, madam,' die con- 
cludes,with a finishtug twist to the curls and a toss of her own head, 
' I have made a clean breast of it ; I have told you all I know, and 
of what may come of it, whether for good or for evil, I wash my 
hands.' 

With which solemn admonition Faith folds up her lady's things, 
smoothing them into squares with unusual accuracy and precision. 
She is evidently waiting to be ftu*ther questioned, but in this she 
is disappointed, for Grace Allonby is in more hurry than common 
to attend upon her kinsman downstairs ; and it is with trembling 
steps, and breath coming quick and short that she proceeds to the 
great hall, where she already hears the voices of Lord Vaux and 
his lately arrived guest. 

Captain Bosville, as we must call him now — for Failli's iafor 
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mation, Lowevet obtained, i» perfectly correct, and his eaptam*i 
commisaion is already made out and signed by the Sovereign- 
has performed an elaborate toilet, and one that even less prejudiced 
eyes than those of Grace Allonby would pronoimce to be most 
becoming. His long love-locks, curled and perfumcid with the 
greatest care, droop over a point-lace collar, fitting high and close 
around the throat, but falling back in dazzling width over liia 
broad shoulders. His velvet doublet, richly embroidered, and 
festened down the front with tags and loops of gold, is slashed at 
the sleeves, so as to display the fine texture of his cambric garment 
underneath, and fitting tightly over the hands, admits of the broad 
wristbands being turned back so as to exhibit the whiteness and 
symmetry of those members to the greatest advantage. A ruby 
clasp fastens his doublet at the throat, a fellow stone, of equal size 
and radiance, is set in the pommel of his sword. These, too, will 
ere long be converted into men and horses for King CJharles; 
meantime they are very dazzling, very beautiful, and very useless. 
A wide rustling scarf, stiff with embroidery, crosses his breast, 
and is gathered into a huge knot over his left hip, where it meeti 
the broad baldric that sustains his long straight sword. His lower 
man is clothed in loose velvet pantaloons, reaching somewhat be- 
low the knee, to meet the wide wrinkled riding-boots, pushed 
half-way down the leg, and forming with their high heels and 
heavy massive spurs a somewhat warlike termination to the festive 
air betrayed in the rest of his costume. Add to all this a hand- 
some fkce, embrowned by exercise, and wearing the keen forcible 
expression which all men of action insensibly acquire, and we 
arrive at a general effect, which might indeed make sad havoc in 
a heart already predisposed to look upon it with favour and 
affection. 

Nor was Grace Allonby thrust upon an unequal war unfurnished 
with those weapons, both offensive and defensive, which women 
know how to use so skilfUlly. In the days of the first Charles 
a lady's dress much resembled that of the present era. There 
was the same display of confident beauty above, the same volu- 
minous series of defences below, as though the attack must be 
provoked only to be repelled. There was the same costly taste 
for jewellery, the same magnificence of texture and gorgeousnesa 
of hue in silks and satins — nay, the very arms, bared nearly to 
the elbow, were overhung by a cloudy, gracefiil fabric of muslin 
or lace, or whatever it is which suits so well with a white skin, a 
handsome hand, and a rich bracelet, and which is to-day bo much 
affected by those who are possessed of any or all of these advan- 
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tages. Grace Allonby's light girlish figure borrowed a graceftd 
dignity ^m the ample folds of the heavy brocade she wore— low 
at the bosom, and descending to a peak or stomacher, the upper 
part of the body was distinctly and beautifully defined ; whilst 
the spreading skirt, falling in massive plaits from her slender 
waist, added that majestic sweep and volume which ladies consider 
so necessary to complete the finish of their costume. Her hair, 
undisfigured by powder, which had not yet come into use, curled 
in graceful clusters over her ivory forehead, and did Faith credit 
for the manner in which she had dressed and disposed it. Tlie 
girl wore a double row of pearls tight round her neck, and pearl 
bracelets round her wrists. Sir Giles had not fought and foraged 
many a long year without obtaining some valuables to bestow 
upon his darling ; and those very pearls were a gift from lavisli 
and ill-judging King Jamie for a deed that had required a silent 
tongue, a ready hand, and a heart stouter than most men possessed. 
So Sir Giles was asked to choose his reward, and he chose the 
casket of pearls Ijring on the trembling monarch's table, to store 
them up for his little Gracey. And the King gave them fi:ankly, 
and regretted them a moment afi^rwards ; but nevertheless, before 
all was done, they found their way back again to the service oi 
the Stuarts. 

So Humplirey Bosville and Grace Allonby were as well-looking 
a couple as you shall see in a summer's day ; and we may be sure 
the young lady was satisfied with their joint appearance, and 
laughed and talked with a gaiety foreign to her usually reserved 
and quiet demeanour. The Cavalier, on the contrary, was absent 
and distracted ; glancing uneasily at the door, and looking about 
him with wandering eyes, as though he missed some accustomed 
face : by degrees the coldness of his manner threw a damp over 
the rest of the party. Grace began to feel chilled and disappointed, 
and withdrew into herself. Lord Vaux was distressed and imhappy 
at the news of the late action, and the price which a victory had 
cost. The three sdt silent and moody ; and the afternoon, to which 
poor Grace had so looked forward during her toilet, and which had 
promised to be so bright and sunsliiny, terminated, as such antici- 
pated hours too often terminate, in clouds and disappointment. 

But it does not follow that because there are pique and vapours 
in the parlour, loud laugh and broad jest and noisy conversation 
should be wanting in the hall. There was no lack at Boughton 
of nut-brown ale brewed of the strongest, with which Lord Vaux*a 
retainers had no objection to make merry whenever occasion offered. 
Such an opportunity as the present could not of course be suffered 
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to pass ovei' without an unusual amount of wassailing, a double 
health to the King, and many hearty pledges to worthy Master 
Dymocke, who, in his capacity of ambassador extraordinary from 
the army, and first accredited messenger with the news of victory, 
received all the compliments and congratulations poured upon him 
as no more than his due, and replied to the pledges of his admirers 
with a fervent cordiality that brought an imwonted colour to his 
cheek, and lustre to his eye. Not that Master Dymocke was ever 
known to succumb to the potent influence of John Barleycorn, or 
to lose the presence of mind and philosophical equanimity on 
which he prided himself: nothing of the kind; his was one of 
those phlegmatic temperaments derived from the Saxon element 
in our constitutions, which, partaking of the nature of a sponge, 
like that porous substance, become only the more dense and weighty 
the more liquid you pour into them. Dymocke had already 
pledged the steward in many a foaming horn, had emptied a 
beaker with the falconer in answer to that worthy's compliments and 
good wishes, had dnmk to all the serving-men in turn, measui-c 
for measure and courtesy for courtesy, nor had shrunk from an 
extraordinary and overflowing bumper to the health of the king— 
and still his speech was unfaltering, and his head clear. Nay, more ; 
although by general consent allowed to have all the conversation 
to himself— ^though he had told the story of the fight in all its 
different versions over and over again, each time long before the 
conclusion becoming the hero of his own tale, he had yet resisted 
the temptation of talking himself di-unk ; and it was with a steady 
foot and a deportment more solemn than ordinary, that he rose 
from the hall-board to betake himself to the stable, there, like a 
true soldier, to look after his own and his master's steeds. 

As he fed and watered them, and littered them carefully down, 
and patted the good animals, of which none but a sportsman, or 
a soldier, or a highwayman, none but he whose life depends upon 
the merits of his horse, knows the real value, they seemed to be 
sleeker and freslier than usual, less wearied with their long journey, 
smoother in their coats, brighter in their eyes, and cooler in their 
legs, than was customary. Many healths conscientiously emptied 
are apt to have this effect of enhancing the good qualities of our 
possessions, and Dymocke, as he departed from the stable and pro- 
ceeded towards the house, was in that fi'ame of mind which sees 
everything in its brightest hues, and in which our weaknesses— 
if weaknesses we chance to have — are, as was once observed by 
an Irishman, at the strongest. Now, Dymocke, though an elderly 
man, or what he would himself have called m the prime of lifsi 
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was, as we have already stated, still a bacheloT, and like all othei 
bachelors, of whatever age, an admirer of the fair. MaiTiage ia 
somewhat apt to damp the woman-worship which sits so well npon 
the stronger sex, more's the pity i but Hugh being still unmarried, 
was more susceptible to the fascinations of beauty than would have 
been supposed by those who only contemplated his lean austere- 
looking face, and were not aware that, like a rough and wrinkled 
walnut, he was kernel all through. It was therefore with a grim 
smile, and a sensation entirely pleasurable, that he met the pretty 
Puritan Faith in the outer court, and assisted that good-looking 
damsel to carry a certain ponderous clothes-basket from the 
waaliing-green into the house. Ladies'-maids were not above 
nard work in the seventeenth century, and had not as yet arrived 
at the pitch of refinement now so essential to the dignity of the 
second table ; and so much in character with low evening dresses, 
white gloves, satin shoes, and short whist. 

Faitih, too, although a Puritan, had no objection to make the 
most of those personal charms with which she was blessed by 
nature. Though her hair was prudishly gathered beneath a little 
iace cap, it was sleek and glossy as the plumage of a bird. Her 
gown, though sad-coloured in hue, and coarse ia texture, fitted 
her fiill shape with coquettish accuracy, and was pulled through 
the pocket-holes so as to display her bright stuff petticoat to tibe 
greatest advantage. Her trim ankles were covered by the tightest 
and best fitting of scarlet hose, and her high-heeled shoes pro- 
tected a pair of neat little feet that many a well-bom lady might 
have envied. She looked very nice, and Hugh Dymocke was 
thoroughly convinced of the fact, so it was no impleasant re- 
flection to remember that he was not immediately about to pursue 
his journey, and that the horses he had just been caring for would 
reap the fiill benefits of the comfortable stable in which they were 
housed. He was a grave man, and he said «is much with a staid 
air, balancing the clothes-basket the while, and interposing his 
long person between the admiring damsel and her destination. 
Faith was nothing loth, too, for a chat ; like all women, she was 
ah^ro-worshipper, and were not Bosville and his domestic heroes 
for the nonce ? but womanlike, she of course dissembled her 
gratification, and assumed the offensive. 

* The sooner the better. Master Djrmocke,' observed this seduc- 
tive damsel, pertly, in allusion to the departure of her solemn 
admirer, which he informed her was to be postponed sine die. 
* Soldiers only hinder work ; and Fve got my young lady's things 
to attend to, and no time to stand here gossiping with you. Not 
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but what you're a well-informed man^ and a sobei^ Master D/'* 
mocke, and too good for your evil trade, which ifl only murder in 
disguise, and for your comrades, which is men of Belial, and 
miserable sinners, one worse than another.' 

' By your leave, good Mistress Faith,' answered Djrmocke, ' thii 
is a subject I should be happy to explain to you, and one on 
which, with your good will, I shall enter during our journey — 
for you and I are to be feUow-travellers, as I understand — ^ibr our 
mutual improvement and advantage.' 

' Journey, good lack 1 ' exclaimed the waiting-inaid, clasping 
her hands in well-feigned astonishment ; * and where be you about 
to take me, Master Dymocke, and have you the King's authority 
to do what you will with ns all ? Forsooth, and I have a mind 
of my own, as you shall shortly find out I ' 

'His gracious Mfyesty,' replied Dymocke, with the utmost 
gravity, * when he thought fit to despatch myself and CJaptain 
Bosville on this important duty, confided to me, through an old 
friend of my own, now a yeoman in his guard, that I was to take 
charge of the ladies of this family, doubtless accompanied by their 
kinsman, Lord Vaux, to his right royal Court at Oxford, where I 
shall make it my duly to place ye in safety and good keeping till 
these troublous times be overpast.' 

* And were you entrusted with the charge of my yoimg lady aa 
well as myself, Master Dymocke ? ' asked Faitli with extreme 
naiveU^ * or was there no word of the captain, your master, in 
these marchings and countermarchings, of which you soldiers 
make so little account 7 ' 

* My master's youth and inexperience in the ways of woman- 
kind would make him a bad guide without myself to counsel and 
assist him,' was the reply ; ' but take comfort. Mistress Faith, for 
your lady's sake, at least. The lad is a good lad, and accompanies 
us to the Court.' 

* And well pleased my lad/ will be I ' burst out Faith, clapping 
her hands. ' And a sweet pretty couple they make as does one's 
heart good to see. A soldier and a soldier's daughter. Well, 
it's a bad trade, but '^ like will to like," Master Dymocke. Good 
Uick ! it is all vanity.' 

' Like will to like, as you observe, and it is vanity,' replied 
Dymocke, without moving a muscle of his countenance ; but the 
riothes-basket had got by this time set on end in the narrow 
passage they were just entering ; and there seemed to be some 
difiiculty, and a good deal of shuffling of feet ere Faith oould get 
pa^t the obstacle. When she did succeed, however, in effecting 
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this manGeuvre, &he passed the back of her hand across her mouth, 
and set her cap to rights in a somewhat flurried manner, strongly 
in contrast with the staid demeanour from which Djmocke never 
wavered an instant. The latter was something of a herbalist, and 
it is probable that he had been practically impressing on her the 
botanical fact, * that the gorse is in bloom the whole year round.* 



CHAPTER XL 

MEBTON CX)LLEQE. 



Old Oxford never looked more picturesque and beautiful than 
late on an autumnal evening of the year of Grace 1643, when ita 
spires and towers, its stately halls and splendid coUeges, formed 
the court of an unfortunate king, and a refuge for the flower of 
England's aristocracy. The western sky, a-fiame with the de- 
parting glories of a gorgeous sunset, tinged with a crimson glow 
the domes and pinnacles of those stately edifices looming ^gantic 
m the dim haze of evening, already creeping on. Here and there 
a light twinkling through the gloom shone out starlike over the 
porch of some lodging where the noble of a hundred manors and 
a score of castles was content to take up his abode, or from some 
window where high-born dames, flowers and ornaments of the 
English court, now looked down like caged birds from their aviary 
over the busy street below. Groups of cavaliers, warlike re- 
tainers, peaceftil citizens, grave and reverend churchmen, soldiers 
trained to war, and soldiei*s armed for the first time, from loyalty 
or necessity, fUied the town to overflowing. Scarfs and feathers 
waved and fluttered, spurs jingled, brocades rustled, and steel 
clanked in the once peaceful resort of study and the arts. The 
.clatter of troop-horses, the ring of the smithy, the joyous peal of 
the trumpet-call, and the ready chorus of reckless voices shouting 
some Cavalier ditty, mingled strangely with the solemn swell of 
an organ in a neighbouring chapel, with the toll of a death-bell 
from a distant caSiedral tower. Stanch in her loyalty to the last, 
the old University town had willingly outraged aU her own habits 
of discipline and decorum for the sake of her king, as she after- 
wards mortgaged her revenues and pawned her plate in the same 
filing cause. She was now filled to overflowing, for the Queen, 
accompanied by her own separate and special court, had lately 
joined her husband in the only refuge lefl to them, and still the 
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CaT&liers were pouring in to offer their homage and Uieir swordi 
to the devoted monarch. 

A party on horseback have just arrived, and are alighting at 
the door of the lodging already provided for them. They are 
dusty and travel-stained, as though they had come a considerable 
distance, and the old man, clad in a dark sober dress, who ridee 
at their head, seems weary and ill at ease. Lord Yaux would fain 
rest from his labours, and be allowed to stay quietly at home. Not 
so Grace Allonby, whom Bosville assists from her horse and places 
in her father's arms, for Sir Giles, safe and sound, smiling and 
unscathed, is waiting to receive his daughter, and thanks Hum- 
phrey for the care he has taken of her, and greets them a^, in- 
cluding Faith and Dymocke, with his usual soldier-like cordiality. 
Grace is delighted with the bustle of her arrival as she has been 
pleased with the events of her journey. Ail is new to her, and 
there is a varnish over everything che sees just now, which brings 
it out in its brightest coloui-s. She pats the sorrel with a grateful 
smile as she wishes its owner good-bye. He has performed his 
duty, and must take his leave for his own quarters, but whilst they 
inhabit the same town the chances are that they will ofben meet 
again. He shakes hands with her cordially, and looks straight 
into her face with his honest hazel eyes ; but when in turn he 
lifls Mary Gave off her horse, who has been riding somewhat in 
the rear, those eyes are averted and downcast, his colour comes 
and goes, and tliough he liDgers long over the pressure of that 
hand offered so frankly and would &in put it to his lips, be re- 
leases it abruptly, and walks away like a man in a dream. 

Honest Dymocke, with a mysterious grin, whispers Faith ; and 
the waiting-maid, who is convinced she has won a convert, bids 
him farewell with a warmth which nothing apparently but the 
publicity of the occasion tones down to the necessary degree oi 
reserve and decorum. Our sedate friend has clearly made a con- 
quest, but our business is at present with his master. 

Humphrey Bosville strides absently up the street, and revolves 
in his own mind the events of the last few weeks, and the change 
that has come over him. He ruminates long and earnestly on 
one of the companions of his late journey. With the one-sided 
sharp-sightedness of love, he has totally ignored that which any 
other but himself must have detected, the interest he has created 
m the gentle heart of Grace Allonby ; but he has keenly felt that 
in Mary Cave's thoughts there are depths which he has never 
sounded, aspirations in which he has no share, regrets which be 
•B powerless to console. She has been chai-ming and \y inning in 
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her manner towards him, as it is her nature to charm and win ail 
mankind ; she has vouchsafed both himself and the sorrel fiir more 
attention than he had any right to expect ; and yet there was a 
something with which he was discontented — a want somewhere 
unfulfilled, a longing unsatisfied. It worried him — ^it goaded 
him ; manlike, it made him think about her all the more. 

As he strode moodily up the street a hand was laid upon his 
Bhoulder, and Effingham, paler and sterner than ever, stood before 
him : those wild eager eyes looked kindly as was their wont upon 
his comrade. 

* Welcome, young one,' said George, in his deep stem tones ; 
* welcome to the city of the plain I If ten righteous men could 
have averted the doom from Sodom, it may be that one honest 
heart can save Oxford. I have looked for it here in vain, unless 
you, Humphrey, have bought it with you.' 

Bosville returned his greeting wai-mly, and questioned him 
eagerly as to the numbers and prospects of the Cavaliers. Effing- 
ham's answers showed the desponding view which he at least 
entertained of the success of his party. ' It is a sinking ship, 
Humphrey,' said he, in a low melancholy voice, * and the crew 
are drugging tliemselves into apathy before they are engulfed in 
the waves. With every wound of our bleeding coimtry gaping 
afresh, nothing is thought of here but riot and wassailing, dicing 
and drinking, and masking and mumming, and the Frenchwomen 
dancing over the ruins of her husband's kingdom and the death 
of its bravest supporters, even as the daughter of Herodias danced 
to the destruction of John the Baptist. Oh, it is a sickening 
struggle, and we are fighting in a wrong cause ! Day by day the 
conviction grows stronger in my mind ; day by day I feel that 
I am acting against my conscience and to the loss of my own soul ! 
Can such men as Goring and Wilmot and Limsford be on the side 
of truth ? Will God prosper the cause of a faithless wife, with 
her bevy of minions, such as Holland and Jermyn and Digby ? 
Shall good men strive in the battle, and toil in the march, and 
leave home and duties and peril their lands and lives, nay, their 
very salvation, to be bought and sold by a painted traitress like 
Carlisle ? Must we have two Courts, forsooth, one opposed to the 
other ? and shall we serve both to be rewarded by neither, and 
give our all to a master who is himself subjected to the Jezebel 
of our day 7 Verily, " a house divided against itself shall i^A 
stand," and I am sick and weary of it, and would fiun that it was 
over. But judge for yourself, Humphrey, by what you will see 
lo-night. The Queen holds her accustomed reception at Merton 
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Oilege. You will attend, as in duty bound, to kiaa her hand, 
afler so gallantly affording a convoy to these ladies who have 
come to join her court Judge fdr yourself, and may God give 
you clearsightedness to choose the right path.' With these words 
Efiingham turned abruptly from his friend and strode rapidly 
away. 

But Humphrey was torn by none of these doubts and mii^v- 
ings as to the side which he had adopted in the great struggle of 
the day. He was a true Cavalier, and a characteriatic type ^f the 
party to which he belonged. All the enthusiasm of a chiyalroua 
nature was enlisted on behalf of the unfortunate monarch and of 
his beautiful and fascinating Queen. All the veneration which 
prevailed strongly in his disposition prompted him to reverence 
the old sentiments of loyalty in which he had been brought up, 
ihe prestige of a crown for which his ancestors had ever been ready 
to suffer and to die. What mattered it to him that Goring was a 
profligate and Lunaford a mercenary ? The reckless prodigality 
of the one and the determined bravery of the other shed a halo 
even over their worst deeds, and he could not in his heart entirely 
repudiate the dashing courage so akin to his own, which checked 
at no obstacle and hesitated for no results. If Jermyn was an 
intriguer, and HoUand, with his handsome face, a mass of dupli- 
city, and Bigby a most unworthy successor to the true and 
generous FalUand, there was a charm in their polished kindly 
manners, a dignity and chivalrous grace in their bearing, that 
forbade his youthful admiration from judging them too harahly ; 
and even if Henrietta had sacrificed her husband's interests to her 
own caprices, had given him the most injudicious advice at the 
worst possible time, and had proved at aJl junctures and under 
all circumstances a clog roimd his neck and a difficulty in his 
path, was it for him to judge one who united the chamfts of a 
woman to the dignity of a Queen, who, with the ready tact of her 
nature, had already won his heart at a review of Golepepper's 
brigade by a judicious compliment to his own horseman^p and 
the beauty of the sorrel he bestrode ? Above ail, was not €tie idol 
of his heart a stanch Cavalier — a partisan, ready and willing to 
make any and every sacrifice for the royal cause ? Had not many 
a sentiment of lojilty dropped from her in chance conversation 
during their journey, and been garnered up in his heart as we 
gamer up alone the words of those we love. They sink deeply, 
and we ponder on them long and earnestly. God help tia 1 we 
forget them never in a lifetime. 

So Mary Gave being a CavalieiT, of course Humphrey BoBrilk 
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was a Cavalier too (there are reasoxui for political aa well aa for 
other sentiments), and so it was but natural that he should don 
his most magnificent attire, and present himself at Merton College 
to pay his homage to his Queen. Sir Giles and Grace Allonby 
would ifurelj be there, and it was probable that Mary, notwith- 
standing the deep and bitter grief under which he oould not but 
see she was labouring, would accompany her kinsfolk to the 
Court. 

So bis heart beat quicker than it had ever done in action, when 
he found himself pacing through the double rank of guards, 
furnished in rotation by the noblemen about the Court, who lined 
the passages and entrance of Merton College, and we think that as 
he entered the crowded reoeption-rooms it would have been almost 
a relief not to have been aware, as he intuitively was, of the pre- 
sence of his ladye-love. 

It was indeed a gay and gorgeoua assemblage, and could not 
fail to strike even one so preoccupied as Bosville with interest and 
admiration. Like a diamond set in a circle of precious stones, 
Henrietta herself formed the centre of the sparkling throng, and 
caat her bnlliance on all aro\md, as, with the wit for which she 
waa so remarkable, she scattered amongst her oourtiei-s those 
graceful nothings which cost so little, and yet buy so much. 
Small in person, with fairy feet and beautifully formed hands and 
arms, with radiant black eyes and delicate features, it was not 
difficult to understand the fascination which she exercised over 
the most loving and devoted husband that ever wore a crown ; 
nor were the liveliness of her manners, and the toss of her small 
well-shaped head, out of keeping with the piquante and somewhat 
theatrical character of her beauty. Even as Bosville entered, she 
had taken Lord Holland aside into a window, and by the well- 
pleased expression which pervaded the handsome £ioe of the 
courtier, it was obvious that, not only was he flattered by the 
attention, but that he was yielding most imreservedly to the re- 
quest, whatever it might be, of his beautiful Sovereign. 

Harry Jermyn stood by, apparently not too well pleased. 
Handsome Hany Jermyn, who would never have been distin- 
guished by that epithet had he not been a Queen's minion, cer- 
tainly did not at this moment show to advantage, a threatening 
ioowl contracting his features, and a paleness, more perhaps the 
Tesult of dissipation than iU-health, overspreading his somewhat 
wasted &ce. A woman's tact saw the pain that a woman's pity 
was too ready to alleviate, and a woman's wit was at no loss foi 
an eseuae to break uj> the interview with Holland, and release 
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her favourite senrant from his tmeasiness. Beckoning him to her 
side with a kind smile, of which she knew well the power, she 
pointed to Bosville, who had just entered the presence-chamber, 
and bid him inquire the name of the young Cavalier. * I re- 
member his face,* she said, festening her black eyes on Jermyn, 
< as I never forget a face that pleases me, and I will have him 
brought up and presented to me. I will be personally acquainted 
with all my comrades, for am not I too a soldier myself? ' And 
she pointed with her little hand, and laughed her sweet silvery 
laugh, and Harry Jermyn looked as if the sun was shining once 
again for him like the rest of the world. 

So Humphrey was led up to the Queen, and kissed her hand, 
and performed his obeisance, and Henrietta made a graceful 
allusion to the conduct of his brigade at Newbury, and bantered 
him on ' his new character,' as she was pleased to term it, of a 

* Squire of Dames,' and beckoning to Mary Cave, bid her reward 
her guardian for the care he had taken of her, by now placing 
him au fait to all the gossip of the Court, * in which no one is 
better versed than thyself, mechante Marie,^ added the Queen, 
and so turned away to her own intrigues and her own devices, 
having made at least one heart happy amongst her courtiers, and 
bought its life-long devotion at the price of a little ready tact and 
a few light words. 

Mary could not but be sensible of the influence she was rapidly 
obtaining over the young Cavalier captain. Women are usually 
sufficiently quick-sighted in these matters, and she was no excep- 
tion in this respect to the rest of her sex. Grieved and unhappy 
as she now was, her every hope destroyed, and the light of her 
life, as she felt, darkened for ever, there was yet something soothe 
ing and consolatory in the considerate and unselfish devotion of 
this brave enthusiastic nature. She never considered that what 
was * sport to her * might be * death to him ; ' that whilst she was 
merely leaning on him, as it were, for a temporary support, lulled 
and flattered by the romantic adoration which ehe felt she had 
inspired, he might be twining round his heart a thousand links of 
that golden chain which, when it is torn away, carries with it the 
lacerated fragments of the treasure it enclosed, might be anchor- 
ing all his trust and all his happiness on a dream, to wake from 
which might be a life's misery, might even be madness or death. 

* Children and fools,' saith the proverb, * should not meddle with 
edge-tools.' Are not all mankind more or less children, rather 
moi-e than less fools ? Why will they persist in cutting their own 
fingers ; always ready to run the risk, however averse to paying 
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the penalty ? Mary thought but little of these things. If such 
a j'cflection did cross her mind, she saw in her victim a gloiious 
instrument of the Cause — the Cause for which Falkland had died, 
the Cause to which she hsA vowed her life, her energies, her all ! 
In the intoxicating atmosphere of a Court, amongst all the glitter 
of rank, and fame, and beauty, it seemed so natural to be wooed 
and idolised, so pleasant to possess the charm that subjugates all 
mankind, so noble to use it for a patriotic cause. They were 
placed in the embrasure of a window, somewhat apart from the 
throng. She was seated with her head resting on one rounded 
arniy over which a ringlet of her nut-brown hair fell to the 
dimpled elbow ; he was standing by her side leaning over her, 
and trembling in every fibre to the notes of her silvery voice ; 
he, a stout swordsman, a gallant soldier, a young, strong, hearty 
man, and yet his cheek paled, and he withdi*ew his gaze every 
time slie lijfted her soft blue eyes to his fece. 

*We cannot fail,' she said, *with such men as these on our 
side. See, Captain Bosville, look around you, the noblest names 
in England are gathered here to-night, and there is not one ol 
them that will not risk his all, ay, and lose it too, contentedly, 
for the King. You men are strangely prejudiced,' she added, 
looking up at him with a. smile, * but you are very devoted to 
your prejudices ; if women are accused of being wilful j commend 
me at least to a man for obstinacy ! ' 

* And does not perseverance deserve to be rewarded ? ' asked 
he, with a somewhat faltering voice. * If a man will devote him- 
self body and soid, heart and energy, to the attainment of any one 
object, ought he not to prosper ? Does he not always succeed ? ' 

* Generally, if he is sufficiently obstinate,' answered Mary, with 
a laugh, at which her companion's face brightened into a pleasant 
smile. * But self-devotion is indeed the noblest quality of a man. 
If there is one I admire more than all the rest of the world, it is 
he who can propose to himself a glorious end and aim in life, and 
who can strive for it through all obstacles, whatever be the danger, 
whatever the difficulty ; who never takes his eyes from off the 
goal, and who if he dies in the piursuit, at least dies stanch and 
unconquered to the last ! ' 

* And such a one,' exclaimed Bosville, with flashing eyes and 
quivering lip, * such a one could command yom* admiration, could 
win your love ? ' 

' I said not thf t, Captain Bosville,' she replied, but her counte- 
nance never changed colour, and her eye never drooped, as it 
would once have done at words like these. lie might have 
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known then that ahe did not love him, that here was ihe master- 
mind of' th^ two ; bat he was blind, ae those are alwajs blind, 
who see through the glasses of their own wilftd affections. * I said 
not that, btlt yet I may say that I nerer could care for one who 
lacked th^se qualities, and that if ever I could gire mj heart away, 
it would be to one such as I have described.' She sighed heavily 
while she spoke, and turned her head away. He did not hear 
the sigh, his blood was boiling, and his brain confused. He did not 
see the cold^ rigid fkce of the dead at Newbury ; the face that waa 
haunting his fair colnpanion day by day ; he did not see another 
sweet pale face looking at him from her father's side in the very 
presence-chamber, singling him out from amongst the crowd of 
courtly gallants and beauteous dames, from the mass of silks and 
satins, and rustling brocade and flashing jewellery ; a pale sweet 
face, with a mournful smile and a reproachful expression in its dark, 
fawn-like eyes. No, he had thoughts but for one, and the fingers 
that closed upon his sword-hilt were white with the pressure of 
his grasp, as he spoke almost in a whisper. 

* And could such lifelong devotion win you, Mary, at the last ? 
Will you accept life and fortune, and all, to give in return but 
one little word, one word of kindness, encouragement, and hope ? ' 

She smiled sweetly up at him ; how could she do otherwise 1 
She must have been more or less than woman not to feel at least 
gratified by such admiration as his, and yet it was the smile of 
pity rather than affection, such a smile as wreathes the lips of 
those who have lived out their life of passion here. 

* Hush,' she said, * Captain Bosville. Loyalty before all ; tlie 
King! the King!' 

Even as she spoke a silence succeeded to the rustling of dresses 
and the hum of voices that had hitherto pervaded the presence- 
chamber, and a lane, formed by the bowing crowd, and extending 
from the large folding-doors up to the Queen herself, heralded 
the approach of royalty. A lane formed of the noblest and the 
best-born in England, of whom not one man or woman that bent 
the head in loyal reverence, but would have laid that head wil- 
lingly to rest in the field, or forfeit it on the scaffold, for the sake 
of the unfortunate monarch who now paced up the hall, returning 
the obeisance of his subjects with the dignified and melancholy 
sweetness which never, even in his worst misfortunes, for an 
instant deserted him. 

Bosville was not fkmiliar with the person of his Sovereign ; he 
had now an opportunity of studying the aspect of that man — a 
jiere man like himself, after all, whose ra^k invested him with a 
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magical interest that catnmimded the fortunes and the lives of his 
subjects. Oharles bore on hia whole exterior the impress of his 
character — ^nay, more — to a fencifiil observer there was something 
in his countenance and manners that seemed to presage misfor- 
tiine. Of no stately {)resence, he had yet a well-knit and graceftd 
figui'C, hardened and trained into activity by those sports and 
exercises in which he had acquired no mean proficiency. Few of 
his subjects could vie with their monarch in his younger days at 
the games of balloon, rackets, or tennis ; could handle the sword 
more skilfully, or ride * the great horse ' with fairer grace and 
management ; even at middle age, despite a trifling and scarcely 
perceptible malformation of the limbs, his pedestrian powers were 
such as to inconvenience to a great extent those dutiful courtiers 
who were compelled to keep pace with him in his walks, and 
although in his childhood of a wealdy constitution, he had acquired 
before he grew up a firm and vigorous physique that was capable 
of sustaining, as he aflerAvards proved repeatedly in his unfortu- 
nate career, not only the extremes of bodily fktigue and hardship, 
but what is infinitely miore hard to bear, the gnawing and destruc- 
tive anxieties of daily failure and disappointment. But in Charles's 
face a physiognomist Would too surely have discovered the signs of 
those mixed qualities which rendered him the most ill-fkted of 
monarchs as he Was the most amiable of men. There was ideality 
without comprehensiveness in the high narrow forehead, there was 
vacillation in the arched and elevated eyebrow, the full, well-cut 
eye was clear, and open, and beautiful, but its expression was 
dreamy and abstracted, the gaze of a sage, a philosopher, or a 
devotee, not the quick eager glance of a man of action and re- 
source. His other features were well-formed and regular, but the 
upper lip was somewhat too curled and full for masculine beauty, 
whilst the jaw lacked that expression of power and firmness which 
is never absent fi'om the face of a truly great man. His long, dark 
locks curling down upon his shoulders, his bushy moustache and 
pointed beard, added to the pleasing yet melancholy expression of 
his countenance, and With his rich attire, his magnificent lace collar, 
and jewelled ' George * hanging about his neck, perfected the ideal 
of a chivalrous high-minded monarch, who was worthy of the posi- 
tion he occupied and the devotion he commanded, who was no unfit 
centre around which grouped themselves the proudest, the bravest, 
the noblest, the most enthusiastic aristocracy that ever &iled to 
save a sovereign. 

They were thronging about him now. The chivalrous and 
princely Newcastle, who lavished fortunes for his monarch's 
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entei'tainment as ungrudgingly as he poured forth his blood for 
his service ; splendid in his apparel, stately in his person, mag- 
nificent in his bearing, a true specimen of the Engli^ nobleman ; 
a Paladin in the field, a grand seigneur in the drawing-room, 
Idndly, and firank, and hearty in each ; wooing the Muses witb 
no contemptible success during the intervals of his eventful career, 
and charging the Parliamentary troopers with a resolute enei-gy 
that made the * silken general,' as they were pleased to term hiiii, 
the terror of all. Respected by the Prince of Wales, whose boy- 
hood had been committed to his care, ti*usted by tlie Queen, who 
found in him all those noble sentiments she most admired and 
looked for in vain amongst her other favourites, and beloved by 
Charles himself, who recognised in him the more splendid quali- 
ties of Buckingham without Buckingham's selfishness, reckless- 
ness, and Protean vacillation of character. And we are best 
acquainted with Newcastle now as the author of a folio book upon 
horsemanship ! 

The scientific Leicester, skilled in classic lore, and a better 
mathematician than a soldier, as indeed the certainty of results 
exacted by the one is far removed fi'om the haphazard readinesa 
of resource indispensable to the other. Somewhat jealous, it may 
be, and dis^Dleased that his appointment to the Lieutenancy of 
Ireland had been cancelled, yet faithful in his heart to his Sove- 
reign, and bearing next that heart a panacea for all bitterness and 
ill-feeling in a letter from his loving Countess, whose devoted 
attachment to the Earl was as prover]:>ial in a Court more noto- 
rious for complicated intrigue than conjugal fidelity, as was that 
of the celebrated lady whose lord was alone qualified to drink out 
of the *cup of gold' which stood on King Arthur's round table, 
and which, if we are to believe the scandal of the old romances, 
spilt its contents over every beard save that of Caradoc, so rare 
in those days was the crown which virtuous women placed upoD 
the brows of their husbands. 

The courtly Wilmot, a professed wit, a finished gentleman, 
addicted to wine and debauchery, but a cool and scientific soldier, 
continually laboming imder some imputation against his courage, 
which he was as continually wiping out by daring strategy and 
brilliant achievements. Looked upon with dislike by the Court, 
which yet feared him for the sting of his ready tongue, and mis- 
trusted by the King, Avho nevertheless employed him on the most 
important duties, he seemed to rely solely on himself; and whilst 
his serene visage and equable demeanour totally repudiated all 
romance and enthusiasm, the repose and self-confidence of his 
bearing denoted the man who was all m all to his own require- 
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ments, tolus teres atque rotunduSf impassable as a Stoic and con- 
tented as an Epicurean. 

Different indeed from his next neighbour, who was describiFg 
to him, with a vast amount of action and energy, completely 
thrown away upon Wilmot's unresponsive apathy, a new-&sliioned 
handle for that goodly weapon, the pike. Sir Jacob Astley was 
no cool philosopher, no sneering cynic, but a warm-hearted, 
warm-blooded, bold, hearty, and God-fearing man. A devoted 
soldier, an active and judicious officer, a conscientious councillor ; 
whateyer his hand found to do, that did he '\vith all his heart and 
all his soul. Threescore winters and more had shed their snows 
upon his head, and wherever hard blows were going he had taken 
fully hifl share, yet his eye was bright, his cheek was ruddy, and 
his fi-ame was still square and strong. A good conscience is a 
wondrous specific for longevity ; and who but a soldier with a 
good conscience could have offered up Sir Jacobus famous prayer 
at the head of his coliunn before the Battle of Edgehill — * Oh 
Lord ! thou knowest how busy I must be this day ; if I forget 
thee do not thou forget me. March on, boys ! ' 

Towering over Sir Jacobus gi*ey head, his eagle eye wandering 
far away into the distance, looking beyond tliat courtly web of 
silk and satin, and his tall figure resting on his long straight sword, 
stood Prince Eupert — the fiery Hotspur of his day, the cavaby 
officer whose charge was always victorious, and whose victory 
always terminated in defeat ; of whom it has been said that ho 
never failed to win * his share oT the battle,* yet whose success, by 
some fatality, invariably led to the discomfiture of his friends. 
The active partisan, whose element seemed to be war, and who 
had buckled on a sword and ridden side by side with distinguished 
generals and fierce troopers at an age when most boys are flying 
a kite or trundling a hoop ; who, failing employment on land, was 
fain to seek bloodshed and fighting at sea, embarking on the duties 
of an admiral with the same bold recklessness that had equally 
distinguished him at the head of a column of iron-clad cavaliy, 
or charging with a handful of Cavaliers in his shirt ; and who, 
when the sea refused to offer him opportunities of distinction, as 
the land had long ago failed to give him scope for his ambition, 
coidd sit down contentedly in a peaceful capital, and occupy him- 
self with the gentle resources of chemistry and painting. 

His high aquiline features, according so well with a stature 
which, though light and sinewy, approached the gigantic, his 
broad, clear, restless eye, and his wide, massive brow, shaded aa 
it was by a profusion of somewhat tangled hair^ denoted the man 
of coiurage and notion, the gallant spirit that knew no calculation 
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of odds, the indomitable heart that acknowledged neither failure 
nor reverse. Sir Jacob had better have been talking to the Prince 
about bis pike handles, for Rupert, like eveiy real soldier, took a 
lively interest in them, as he had a, thorough knowledge of details ; 
but in bis heart the old man thought the young one somewhat 
hot-headed and inexperienced, sq he would rather not enter upon 
a discussion in which he would feel tempted to disagree with his 
Sovereign's nephew. He had seen him tried too, and he could 
not but acknowledge that * the lad,* as he cajled him, was brave 
and active, a zealous captain and a shrevfd tactician, but he had 
one &ult which elderly men are apt to consider unpardonable in 
their juniors, although it is a fault which improves every day — 
he was too young. 

So Prince Rupert stood musing all alone amongst that brilliant 
assemblage ; gazing, in his mind's eye, on many a scene of rout 
and confusion, many ^ fancied skirmish and remembered victory ; 
the broken enemy, the maddened troopers striking right and left 
with the savage recklessness of fiends ; the compact columns of 
the reserve sweeping up like some strong wave to complete the 
destruction which has been commenced by its predecessors ; the 
wild hurrah of victory rising loud and stirring above the ringing 
pistol-shots, and the tramp of squadrons, and the groans of the 
fallen ; the loose chargers with .streaming reins, galloping at ran- 
dom here and there ; the plumes, and scarfs, and glittering steel 
of the Cavaliers waving and flashing through the smoke ; all the 
fierce revelry and confusion of the battle he was picturing in hia 
day-dream. Suddenly he started, and turned roimd to address 
one after his own heart, to greet him with the frank cordiality 
peculiar to men of the sword. Sir Ralph Hopton, maimed and 
disabled, scorched and scanned by the explosion of a powder- 
. barrel at the Battle of LansdoTyne, and only just capable of hob- 
bling on crutches to pay his respects to the King, stood close to 
the Prince's elbow, and the dream of battle vanished, and the 
reality of warfare became more tangible as the two stanch, keen 
soldiers plunged into a deep and interesting discussion on the one 
absorbing interest of their lives. 

And again Prince Rupert started, and the colour rose to hia 
high broad forehead, and the eagle eye moved restlessly in ita 
orbit. And to Sir Ralph's question upon the new cavalry for- 
mations lately introdi;ced on the Continent, he returned an 
incoherent answer that hugely astonished the practical soldier ; 
for the Queen, with her bevy of ladies, was moving through the 
hall ; and a9 die approached the spot where her husl^d's nephew 
had stationed himself, one of the fair dames in attendance moi a 
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glance at Priuce Bupert tliat confused him far more tlian could 
have done a vollej of small-arms ; and the beautiful Duchess of 
Richmond passed on like some fairy vision, and Bupert was rest- 
leas and uneasy for the rest of the night 

Yes ; if the King was surrounded by a band of high-minded 
and sincere noblemen, ready to risk life and fortune in his cause, 
the Queen, too, on her side, had provided herself with a body- 
guard of beauty, none the less stanch and uncompromising in the 
politics they espoused, that for push of pike and sweep of sword- 
blade they used the more fatal weapons of grace and fascination 
with which they were &miliar, dissolving Alliances with the flutter 
of s^ fm, and scattering coalitions with the artillery of a glance. 
Merry Mrs, Kirke was there with her sparkling eyes and her 
dimpled smile, passing her jest, somewhat of the broadest, and 
laughing her laugh, somewhat of the loudest, with the daring 
freedom and conscious immunity of an acknowledged beauty. 
There, too, was lovely Lady Isabella Thynne, whose dignity and 
grace, and sweet romantic charms, were said by the voice of 
scandal to have made an impression even on the true lu^rioui 
heart of Charles himself. That ^enrietta felt no jealousy of thia 
dangerous lady, no mistrust in her hold over the affections of her 
doating husband, may be g«athered from the confidence with which 
she encouraged her about her person, and the opportimities of 
unreserved intercoui-se she afforded her with tlie King. Was the 
lively Frenchwoman a stranger to this feminine feeling of jealousy ? 
or was she like Queen Guenever, who was willing to concede the 
^ liberty she exacted, and who, lenient 

To human f^ty, oonfitra«d mild, 
Looked upon Loucelot, aud smiled ? 

And there too, in her weeds for her gallant young husband, 
moved the graceful form of Kate, Lady D^Aubigny, the young 
and interesting widow, who was weeping for the untimely fate o( 
her chivalrous lord, yet whose witty saUies flashing occasionally 
through the gloom that overshadowed her, argued her not alto- 
gether inconsolable, and who was lending an ear already, with 
something more than a mere courteous interest, to liawley's 
tender whispers and respectful adoration. 

And fair ' Mistress Watt ' stood by and seemed not to listen, 
and refrained, with congenial hypocrisy, from what she would 
have termed the offence of * spoiling sport.' Pretty Mistress 
Watt ! whohad oflen herself been indebted to such consideration 
on the part of others, and whose charming face and lively manners 
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and matchless impudence had conferred upon her a station at 
Court and an influence amongst courtiers to which neither her 
birth nor her attainments would have entitled her had she simply 
been demure and virtuous, instead of charming and good-for- 
nothing. 

But of all intriguers of the gentle sex — of all traitresses in love, 
friendship, and politics — ^who could comi>are with the soft, quiet, 
innocent-looking woman who now stood next the Queen, and to 
whom Henrietta confided the inmost coimsels of her husband, as 
she did the dearest secrets of her own heart ? Lucy, Coimtess of 
Carlisle, with her dove-like eyes and her sweet angelic smile, was 
formed by nature to have deceived the very Serpent that tempted 
our mother Eve. How madly had ambitious Strafford loved that 
calm, fair face ! how had the harassed statesman, the impeached 
and fallen minister, rested on the love she had professed for him, 
as a fcolace for all his sorrows, a reftige from all his dangers. For 
her he toiled, for her he was ambitious, for her he was long 
triumphant — and she betrayed him — first in love, then in politics ; 
betrayed him into the hands of his enemy, and transferred her 
affections to his destroyer. Who shall say that the bitterest di-op 
in his cup, deserted as he felt himself by his Sovereign, and 
deceived by his peers, was not poured into it by the hand of the 
woman he had adored ? 

Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion that impelled the steel ; 
And the same plumage that had warmed his nest, 
Now drank the life-drops from his bleeding breast. 

So she sacrificed him ruthlessly, and abandoned herself to the 
caresses of his enemy. And there was something about this 
woman that could subjugate even a busy voluptuary like Pym, 
one who combined in his own person the two most hardened of all 
characters — the professed politician and the confirmed sensualist 
He was as devoted to her as his natural organization woidd allow 
of his being devoted to anything ; and when she had thoroughly 
won him and subjugated him, and he trusted her, why, she 
deceived him too. And so she followed out her career of treachery, 
disloyal as a wife, heartless as a mistress, and false as a Mend. 
Yet of all the ladies about the Court, the Coimtess of Carlisle had 
most influence with the Queen, was most convei-sant with her 
innermost thoughts, her secret intentions; was the busiest weaver 
of that web of intrigues and dissimulation in which Henrietta, to 
do her justice, took as much delight as any Arachne of her 
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And all this glitter and pageantry, these beautiful women, 
tlicse nuble and distinguished men, passed before the eyes of 
Humphrey Bosville like a dream. Young as he was, scarcely a 
thrill of conscious pride shot through him to be recognised and 
kindly accosted by Prince Rupert &s the daring soldier whose 
value was readily and generously acknowledged by the frank and 
outspoken Prince. Not an inch higher did he hold his head, to 
be conscious that amongst all these heroes and warriors he was of 
them as well as with them ; that he, too, had a station and a 
name, and a chance of distinction that might raise him to a level 
with the proudest. Nay, when old Colepepper brought him up 
to the sacred circle of which Majesty itself formed the centre, and 
with a glow of good-natured gratification on his scarred visage 
recalled him to the monarches memory, and Charles pleasantly 
reminded him of their last meeting at his simple bivouac, the day 
after Newbury, scarcely a flush of gratified vanity coloured the 
cheek of the young Cavalier. And no courtier of twenty years' 
standing could have sustained with a more immoved air the 
favouring notice of the King, and the still more confusing glances 
from the bevy of beauties that surrounded the Queen, and on whom 
Humphrey's handsome exterior made no unpleasing impression. 

* Who is ho ? ' whispered Mr. Hyde to Lady Carlisle, bending 
his stiff and somewhat pompous figure to approach that dame wit£ 
the air of a finished gallant — an air the lettered and accomplished 
historian much aflected with indifferent success — an air that some- 
how is less easily caught by the brotherhood of the pen than those 
of the sword. * Who is he, this imperturbable young gentleman, 
who seems as little affected by his Majesty's condescension as by 
the glances of your ladyship's dazzling and star-like eyes ? ' 

Lady Carlisle laughed under the ^n, but she was civil and 
conciliatory to all. It was part of her system never to throw a 
chance away ; so she professed her ignorance with a gracious 
sentence and a sweet smile, and such a glance from the eyes he 
had praised as sent Mr. Hyde away delighted, and convinced that 
he had made a conquest. Truly, ' the wisest clerks are not the 
wisest men.' 

And yet Humphrey had his dream too. Was he not young ? 
and is it not the privilege of youth to lay up a store of disappoint- 
ment fi>r maturity ? His dream was oi distinction truly, and of 
laurels to be gathered, and honours to be gained ; but it was not 
selfish distinction ; and the honours and die laurels were but to 
be flung at the feet of another. And then the dream was to have 
a happy conclusion. Peace, and repose, and happiness he hardly 
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dared to fancy, aAer he had done his duty and completed hui taak. 
A. home of Love, and Beauty, and Content ; a pair of blue ejee 
that would always smile kindly upon him-r— that would ^way? 
make his heart leap, as it leaped to meet' them uow* A form that 
he adored entrusted to his guardianship, sleeping and waking to 
watch over and care for, and cherish to th9 end. Aftex that, a 
purer and holier, i» more lasting but not more fM^dent love, in 
another and a better world. 

Dreams ! dreams 1 Yet of all the dreamers that left Merton 
College that night— -the seheming statesmen, the ambitious war- 
riors, the intriguing courtier&-r-perhaps Humphrey was the one 
whose vifiion most elevated his moral being ; whose awakening, 
luilike that of the otJiers, bitter as it must be, would leave hi^j ii 
a sadder, at least a wiser and a better man. 



CHAPTER XII. 

* NIGHT-HAWKS.' 



FaoM time immemorial — ^long ere poetry had sung of bright- 
haired Endymiou sleeping on the mountain bathed in the lustre of 
his Goddess-Love, or told how gentle Borneo sighed, and longing 
Juliet leaned and listened to his vows, the moon has been the 
planet especially consecrated to the worship of lovers and lunatics. 
* Arcades ainho^^ which is the greater insanity of the two ? To sit 
in a cell, a straw-crowned maniac, peopling the moonbeams as 
they stream in through the grated windows with visions of pomp 
and splendour and royalty, and all the picturesque pageantry of a 
madman^s brain ? or to wander at large a harmless and pensive 
idiot, bareheaded, defiant of rheumatism, breathing sighs into the 
night-air, and identifying all the glories of the universe, the 
mellow beauty of earth, and the brilliant Infinite of heaven, with 
the image of a mere two-legged animal like himself, no whit 
loftier nor better than the rest of her kind, and exalted by the 
monomania of the worshipper alone into an idol, of which to his 
distempered fancy, the very stars of heaven do but glimmer in 
&int and envious rivalry ? 

Humphrey Bosville paced thoughtfully along the quiet streets ; 
he marked not how the clear cold moonlight silvered the shafts 
and pinnacles of many a Gothio edifice, defining in bold relief the 
massive buttress and the stalely tower, the deep embrasuie of thf 
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arched and pointed window, the delioate tracery of the ckborate 
and florid scroll; Bhimpering oyer bel^y and chancel, and quiver- 
ing as it lost itself amongst the dark foliage of the lofly elms that 
nodded and whispered over all ; or if he did turn his face ever 
and anon from the cold smooth pavement on whieh his eyes were 
bent, and draw a fnll breath of the fresh night air, and feast his 
sight upon the lustrous heaven, it was but to relieve a heart over- 
charged with its late happiness ; to recall in the beauty of nature 
the magic of that witching £^c0 which was fast becoming heaven 
and earth, and all besides, to him. 

He was in the mood for which solitude is an absolute necessity, 
and yet which chance excitement or adventure can drive into the 
wildest extremes — a mood in which the heart seems incapable of 
supporting the weight of its own happiness, and seeks relief even 
in tears from the intensity of its bliss. Does it not argiie that 
the child of man is born to sorrow rather than joy, thus to be 
forced to acknowledge that there is suffering in an excess of the 
latter — ^that poor weak human nature can but weep after all when 
it is best pleased ? But take comfort, such tears are not those 
which we are too often called upon to died ; and he has not lived 
in vain who has known what it is to weep for joy- ay, if it be but 
Dnce in a lifetime ! 

Nevertheless, as honest lago says, or rather siiigsr-^ 

A soldier's a man, 
A life's but ^ sp^n, 
Why thea Iftt a spldlec drink t 

And the Cavaliers, if ihej were * lads that loved the moon,' loved 
her not so much for the peaceftd and poetic thoughts that slie in- 
spired, as for the assistance afforded by her light to those home- 
ward-bound wassailers who had been vindicating their loyalty by 
drinking deeply to the King's health and to the detriment of their 
o¥m. Ere Humphrey was half way home to his lodging ha was 
arrested by the sounds of revelry and good fellowship issvung froin 
the portals of a venerable edifice, where dwelt a grave and portly 
Churchman, now the courteous host of wild Lord Goring, and for 
whom that reckless guest professed and entertained the pror- 
foundest respect, because, to use his own words, 'the Doctor 
coidd drink like a trooper and behave like a King, besides being 
a thorough master of his own profession, of whicb,' quoth Qoring, 
M do not pretend to be so good a judge.^ His lordship W^kS even 
now at the height of his revelry, and was trilling forth in his rich 
sweet voice, unimpaired by all his viaes, a jingling Qavalier 
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melody, in the chorus of which tlie worthy Doctor's deep bagg 
predominated, and to which, preoccupied as he was, Humphrey 
could not refitiin from stopping to listen :— 

Ho I fill me a flagon as deep as you please, 

Ho ! pledge me the health that we quaff on our knees ; 

And the knave who refuses to drink till he fall, 

Why the hangman shall crop him — ears, love-locks, and all 

Then a halter we'U string, 

And the rebel shall swing, 
For the gallants of England are up for the King ! 

Ho I saddle my horses as quick as you may. 
The sorrel, the black, and the white-footed bay ; 
The troop shall be mustered, the trumpets shall peal. 
And the Roundheads shall taste of the Cavalier*s steeL 

For the little birds sing, 

There are hawks on the wing 
When the gallants of England are up for the King ! 

Ho ! fling me my beaver, and toss me the glove 
That but yesterday clung to the hand of my love. 
To be bound on my crest — to be borne in the van, 
And tlic rebel that reaps it must fight like a man ! 

For the sabre shall swing, 

And the head-pieces ring, 
When the gallants of England strike home for the King ! 

Ho ! crush me a cup to the queen of my heart; 

Ho ! fill me a brimmer, the last ere we part ; 

A health to Prince Eupert ! Success and renoAvn I 

To the dogs with the Commons I and up with the Crown. 

Then the stirrup-cup bring, 

Quaff it round in a ring I 
To your horses ! and ride to the death for the King t 

As they shouted the concluding verses a party of five or ux 
riotous Cavaliers emerged arm-in-arm from the deep archway c! 
the gate opposite to where Humphrey stood. They were whoop- 
ing, laughing, and jesting; and although they had lefb their 
worthy entertainer staid and sober as became a Churchman, were 
themselves more than half drunk. Goring had lighted a torch, 
and with mock gravity was brandishing it in the moonlight, as he 
said, to see ' what sort of night it was.' Wild Tom Lunsford, 
leaning on his long sheathed rapier, which bent and swayed be- 
neath his weight, was ranting out some playhouse verses in praise 
of * Cynthia's mellow light ; ' and Black Will Scarthe, the fiercest 
of paitisans and most savage of condottieri^ was rocking himself 
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to And fix) against the wall, muttering fenifiil imprecations and 
vowing a deathless vengeance on some person or persons unknown, 
mingled with expressions of fervent admiration and undying re- 
gard for young Lord Francis Villiers, whom by some strange per- 
version of his drunken brain he persisted in addressing as Prince 
Rupert, and clothing in the attributes and endowments of that 
distinguished leader. Lord Francis laughed till his sides ached. 

* Take him away, George,' said the young nobleman to Goring, 
* or he will be the death of me. Why, Will !— Black Will !— 
dost not know thy friends from thy foes, man ? Here be I, thy 
sworn conurade and companion for these three hours past, and 
thou canst mistake me for the Prince Palatine ; he who would 
have tried thee at Edgehill for cowardice and hanged thee at 
Lansdowne for plunder. For shame, man, for shame ! * 

Black Will scowled fearflilly, and his right hand closed in- 
voluntarily on the hilt of his rapier : but drunk as he was, he 
knew he must pay the penalty of associating with his bettei*s, and 
submit if necessary to be their butt. So, although he winced and 
ground his teeth, he ventured on no open demonstrations of re- 
sentment, even when Goring aimed another shaft at him tipped 
^vith the venom of truth, and bid him remember the woman 
whose ear-rings he tore from her head in the Low Countries. 

* Tore George, Will, thou hadst a narrow escape that time of 
the riding- school and the strappado ! Had she gone with her 
complaint to Monk instead of me, thou hadst been sped — he 
would have hanged thee to the nearest tree ; and had she been a 
likely wench. Will, even I must have seen justice done, and the 
halberds up. But she was a swarthy quean, black-browed and 
ill-favoiu*ed as Will himself, my lads ! So we buckled to, and the 
Stadtholder's drunken chaplain married them ; and she followed 
the army as Dame Scarthe, and Will had the ear-rings for a mar- 
riage portion, and he never got rid of her till we lost all our 
baggage at Breda ; and she kicked Will out and took the com- 
mand of the enemy's * woman troop.' Egad, she was the veriest 
Tartar of them all ! And thou wast not over sorry to be free once 
more. Will, for i'faith she was thy master I ' 

* At least. General, she was never thy mistress,' answered Will, 
with a sneer and a savage scowl ; * and that is more than can be 
boasted of many a daintier dame that rode a pillion in the rear ol 
our troop. But enough said, my masters. Look you here — a sail, 
a sail I ' And Black Will as he spoke staggered to his legs, and 
pointed to a white dress flitting rapidly away in the distance, ac- 
eomj^ed by the tall dark fi[aire of a num ; and signing to his 
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comijanions to follow bim, proceeded rapidly in chase, tbongli wiA 
wavering and uncertain stejie. 

* Let them go/ teid Lord Francis, in whom, drunk or aober 
the instincta of a gentleman predominated. ' 'Tid a lady from fk 
Court or an honest oitiaen^s wifb at the least. If thou layest a hand 
on her, Will, I will cudgel the soul out of thee, by all the gods of 
lore and war ! ' 

* After midnight, my lord,' laughed out Tom Ltitlsford, recently 
returned from his imprisonment amongst the Puritanf^ And mad 
with delight to find himself once more surrounded by congenial 
spirits, wicked and reckless as his own, 'after midnight every 
sail's a pdze ! Black Will has not been on the Spanish Main for 
nothing, and he knows buccaneer's law better than his prayers. 
Down with the bunting ! up with the hatches ! — share and share 
alike, and no quarter 1 ' 

* Then here goes to be first aboard the prize I * exclaimed Goring, 
limping nimbly along despite his lameness, and waiving the rest 
on as he was used to waive his troopers forward in a charge, with 
shout and jeer, and strange, quaint, fearful oaths. The other 
Cavaliers whooped and laughed in the spirit of the jest, pushing 
and bantering each other as they hurried on in full pursuit of tlie 
rapidly retreating chase, making snch way, notwithstanding reeling 
steps and singing brains, as promised soon to bring them alongside. 

Meantime, pale and sick, her little heart beating fast against 
jhe arm of her protector, her knees knocking together, atia her 
jimbs failing at her need, the frightened woman, no other than 
our old acquaintance Faith, tripped rapidly on. She was returning 
from her nightly duties With her mistress to her Own lodging in 
another street, and escorted by her faithful cavalier, the imper- 
turbable Dymocke, had enjoyed and perhaps prolonged her moon- 
light walk to an unjustifiable extent. A moment ago she had 
been expatiating to her admirer on the beauties of Oxford, and tba 
bewitching delights of a town ; now she would have given all slie 
possessed to be safe back at quiet Boughton, or anywhere else ia 
the world out of hearing of those alarming footsteps I Like the 
hare closely pursued by the noisy pack, her heart sank within her, 
and her natural impidse was to sit down in despair and give in. 
The poor girl said as much as she clung closer and closer to the 
tall spare form against which she leaned. 

Dymocke Was stanch to the backbone. ^ Don't ye leave go of 
my belt,' said he, grasping a goodly oak cudgel, the only weapon 
he had with him, in his brown bony hand, and preparing, with 
his usual grave demeanour, for a tough resistance. * Keep you 
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devil, whose servant he ia, 1*11 ring twelve o'clock on his pate if 
he offers to lay a finger on you. Only don't ye leave go of my 
belt' 

The words were scarcely otit of his month when the foremost 
9f their pttrftuers came alongside. 

* By yonr leave, kind madam,' Said a soft sweet voice, in the 
gentle accents of a courtier, while a white hand, adorned with a 
rich lace ruffle, unceremoniously lifted the veil which covered 
Faith's drooping head; and a perftimed moufstache and good- 
looking face, somewhat flushed with wine, approached closely to 
her own, with tiie e\'ident purpose of stealing a kiss. Dymocke's 
cudgel was aloft in an instant, but ere it could oome down, Goring's 
quick eye had caught the movement, and his ready hand seized 
the uplifted wtist, and grappling with Faith's defender, he sought 
to trip him Up with one of those tricks of tvrestling which give 
the initiated such advantage in a personal conflict. The nobleman 
liad, however, met with his match. Dymocke's tall, wiry person 
was toughened by constant exercise into the consistency of steel ; 
and while his length of limb gave him every facility for performing 
aU feats of skill and agility, his extraordinary coolness of temper 
enabled him to detect the slightest weakness on the part of his 
adversary, and make ready use of it for his own benefit. 

They had scarcely closed ere Goring measured his length upon 
the pavement ; and though he regained his feet in an instant, that 
instant had sufficed to place D3miocke, with the uplifted cudgel, 
once more upon his guard. 

Goring's smile was not pleasant to look upon as his right hand 
stole towards his sword. In another moment the wicked blade 
was flashing in the moonlight, winding under the guard of honest 
Dymocke's cudgel with quick glittering passes, all athirst for 
blood ; at the same time a blow from Tom Lunsford's sheathed 
sword on the back of the serving-man's head somewhat stunned 
him ; while Black Will Scai'the, winding his arm roxmd poor 
Faith's waist, strove to detach her by main force from her pro- 
tector, to whose person she clung with a tenacity that much im- 
peded his efforts for their mutud defence. The other Cavaliers 
stood around, laughing and shouting, and laying wagers on the 
event of the skirmish. 

* Fair play I ' cried Lord Francis ; ' two to one is no even match. 
Give the knave n sword, some one ; or do you, Goring, borrow 
Biy riding-wand I ' 

* Hand us over the wench,' exclaimed another ; . * ahe does but 
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hamper lier man ; and cold steel is an ngly neighbour fi>r bodioe 
and pinners.' 

* Take her away from Black Will,' laughed a third. * Look 
how she trembles, like a dove in the clutch of a night-hawk.' 

* A rescue ! a rescue I ' shouted a fourth : * here comes a heron 
for the hawk. 'Ware beak and talons, general, tliis is one of your 
high-ilyers, and he'll soar his pitch before he has done with you, 
I'll waiTant him ! ' 

Even as he spoke, Humphrey Bosville, who in the outraged 
couple had recognised his own and Mistress Allonby's attendant, 
strode up, pale and breathless, his blood boiling with indignation, 
and all ilie sofl feelings that had so lately pervaded his being 
turned to fierce and ungovernable wrath. Tearing away a good 
yard of Flanders lace as he seized him by tho collar, with one turn 
of his wrist he put Black Will down on his back in the kennel aa 
if he had been shot. Giving Lunslbrd at the same time the 
benefit of a push from his muscular shoulder that sent the tipsy, 
laughing Cavalier staggering into the middle of the street, lie 
confronted Goring widi scowling brows and flashing eyes, and 
bade him put up his sword for shame, dmwn as it was against an 
unarmed man. 

* I claim the quan-el for myself, my lord,' he exclaimed, * what- 
ever it may be. This man is my servant, this damsel belongs to 
the household of Sir Giles Allonby. Gentlemen, I take you all 
to witness ! Lord Groring has put an affront on me that I am com- 
pelled to resent.' 

With these words, he stepped quietly up to the astonislied noble- 
man, who had now slieathed his rapier, and was listening to him 
with his usual air of amused nonchalance^ and drawing his glove 
from his left hand, smote Goring gently with it across the cheek ; 
then, erect and defiant, stood with his hand upon the guard of his 
sword, as if ready to draw and encoimter l3ie violence he had 
provoked. 

* Gentlemen, dear gentlemen ! for the love of Heaven ! ' pleaded 
poor Faith, now fiiirly frightened into tears. * Oh, Captain Bos- 
ville, I entreat you, sir. The gentleman meant no harm. It was 
an accident ; nothing but an accident from beginning to end 1 * 

Faitli was sufficiently a woman to feel very imcomfortable when 
fairly engaged in a broil, however ready she might be to enter 
upon its commencement ; and although slie little thought to what 
ulterior disturbances the admiration she had excited might lead, 
her intuitive tact told her tliat there was danger in the Captain*« 
Qiished brow, and mischief in Goring's pale, smiling (Ucc. 
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lie kept his temper beautifully : he alwajs kept his temper 
when he was reallt/ angry, that bold, bad man. Saving that his 
cheek was a shade paler, while the well-known smile deepened 
into furrows round his mouth, and that he caressed his sleek 
moustache with one white hand, even liis old associate, Tom 
Lunsford, could not have told that aught had occurred to niffle 
the general's equanimity, or that there was murder lurking beneath 
that passionless exterior. 

' This is no case for chance medley. Captain Bosville ! ' he re- 
marked, in quiet and studiedly polite tones ; ' no offence that can 
be wiped out in a couple of passes, with a buff-coat on for defence, 
and perhaps a scratch of the arm for satisfaction. Are you aware 
that a file of musketeers axid t^n yards of sward is the punishment 
for mutiny in the Royal army ? Ai*e you aware that you have 
struck your superior officer ? ' 

* I am aware that I have been insulted by a gentleman, and re- 
sented it as becomes a Gavalier,'. was the bold and unhesitating 
reply. Such an answer .was a conclusive ajgument in the days 
of which we write. Fairfax, Cromwell, Monk, some few of tho 
Parliamentary generals, might have deemed their position ex- 
cluded tliem from the duty of causelessly hazarding their lives on 
a point of honour ; but perhaps there was hardly an officer of the 
Royal army who would not have felt, like Groring, that in a case 
of private brawl it was incumbent oh him to waive all consider- 
ations of relative rank and military discipline ; to take and give 
that irrational and afler all inconclusive satisfaction which the 
ordeal by battle affords. » . 

And yet there are many arguments to be.ui^ed by the advo- 
cates of duelling, which, in an imperfect state of society, it is 
difficult to refute. The practice has come down to us from the 
days of chivalry, when, in the absence of wholesome legal restraint, 
of an irresponsible tribunal to which to appeal, the God of battles 
was called upon to arbitrate between man and man, to vindicate the 
oppressed in the person of a champion, and to teach the oppressor, 
though backed by scores of warriors sheathed in steel, that his own 
good sword and his own right hand alone could avail him in his 
quarrel. The combat, a Poutrance, was in those days the representa- 
tive of justice and the laws. It was never disputed that, upon the 
same principle by which nations were justified in going to war to 
protect their honour or their rights, private individuab might 
avenge their insults and redress their wrongs. Shriven by priest, 
and armed by squire, the champion rode into the lists, strong in his 
own rectitude and the justice of his cause. He had no morbid 

ji 
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fear of bloodsbed, no shrinking horror of death as the worst evil 
that can befkl that compoimd of body and soul which we call man. 
If he had less reason than his descendant of the present daj, he 
had more faith : which is the nobler quality of the two ? The 
former can scarcely compute time, the latter boldly grasps eternity. 
So he clasped his vizor down, and laid his lance in rest, and the 
marshal of the lists bid him good speed with the solemn adjtmition, 
* Gk)d defend the right.' But now we have the law to redress our 
wrongs, and public opinion to avenge our insults. Well, if it 
were really so. If there were not many a mortal stab aimed at 
the defenceless, of which no legal tribunal can take cognizance, 
many a deep and lasting injury inilioted, for which public opinioc 
offers neither salve nor compensation, wounds dealt with a poi- 
soned weapon, which spread and throb and fester, and of which 
the world and its laws take neither notice nor accoimt. Where 
is the ordeal by battle, then ? * Why,* we are tempted to exclaim 
in our agony, ' why can we not have it out, man to man, as Na- 
ture's first law, the law of self-defence, would seem to prompt?' 
Policy, expediency, a high state of civilization, the inadequacy of 
the redress, the chances of the conflict, all these are empty terms, 
signifying nothing ; they do not in the least affect the combative 
impulse Siherent in man. There is but one good reason, and that 
a conclusive one. If God hath said, ' thou shalt not kOl,' we must 
beware how we presume to interpret his command to suit our own 
views. The question becomes one, not of morality, but religion; 
not of policy, but salvation. Hard is the struggle, bitter is the 
victory. God help him who has to encounter the one and win 
the other. And God tmll help him who makes His law the 
standard of his actions and the guide of his own rebellious heart. 
* Well crowed ! ' remarked Goring aside to Lunsford, by no 
means displeased to find his antagonist thus disposed for combat, 
and involuntarily owning that respect for courage which is felt 
and acknowledged by every brave man, and that Goring was brave 
as his sword none will be found to deny. * Well crowed, indeed,' 
he repeated. * Captain Bosville, I should be sorry to baulk you : 
Sir Iliomas Lunsford has the length of my weapon ; he lodges 
over against the tall old gates yonder. By the way, there is an 
absurd order about duelling, which will oblige us to go a mile or 
so outside the town. I told Grispe how it would be if he took 
the liberty of running Fred Aunion through the body within the 
precincts. 'Gad, the King would have shot him if we could have 
done without oiur useful " Nick." We must not fall into the same 
tMp, Captain Bosville. Tom Lunsford shall inform your friend 
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of the place, and for time, suppose we say to-morrow moming, or 
rather this morning at daybreak. Fair damsel, I kiss your hand^' 
(to Faith, who was hovering white and trembling on the skirts 
of the conversation) ; * Captain Bosville, my service to you. Tom^ 
I shall run him through the brisket as sure as he wears boots * 
(aside to his friend) ; and with a courtly bow of his plumed hat, 
and a pleasant laugh, Goring strode off on the arm of Sir Thomas 
Lunsfbrd, leaving Humphrey standing, as it were, transfixed at the 
extraordinary coolness and carelessness of his formidable antagonist 
. Whilst they proceed to the lodgings alluded to, opposite tlie 
great gates, there to discuss their iuture measures over a posset of 
burnt sack and a pipe of true Yii^inian tobacco, we will accom- 
pany Bosville to the apartment of his comrade, Effingham, on 
whose assistance he seemed instinctively to rely, and to whose 
friendship in any matter of real danger or difficulty he had never 
trusted in vain. Late as was the hour, Effingham had not yet 
returned to his lodging, and It was with a feeling of impatience 
and annoyance which none but those who have been similarly 
ntuated can appreciate, that Humphrey sat him down on a hard 
high-backed chair to beguile the moments till his host's arrival 
with a dry discourse on cavalry tactics, the only literative the 
soldier's quarters afforded, and his own pleasant reflections on the 
scrape into which his chivalry had led him, and the dangerous 
enemy he had provoked, matter sufficient for grave cogitation, yet 
through it all tiiere ran a golden thread of dreamy contentment, in 
the thought of Mary's approval and Mary's fair bewitching &ce« 



CHAPTER Xni. 
'for conscience' sake. 



And where was George Effingham? The man o( the sword, the 
upholder of tyraimy, the confirmed malignant, an officer in the 
very army of Belial, a lost sheep, a brand deserving of the burn- 
ing, a sinner in the last extremity of reprobation, fbr whom there 
was i^ither hope nor pitv ? Where had he spent his evening, 
that strange, d^k, enthusiastic man ? Let us follow his footsteps 
after he bade Humphrey fkrewell, when the latter was on his way 
to Merton College, and discover what atartling scenes, what con- 
ti-asts of life, «od mcus^ and manneiB, and even men, loyal Oxford 
can afford. 

With a slealthier step than usual, and milny a backward glance. 
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Strangely at variance with his wonted bold, frank bearing, Effing- 
ham strode swiftly along the most unfrequented streets and 
narrowest lanes of the fair old town, nor did he slacken his pace 
or stop to acknowledge tlie greeting of friend or comrade, till he 
foimd himself in front of a low, dismal habitation, adorned with 
a heavy frowning porch, and a door ominously clamped and 
fastened with iron. Descending three very dirty steps, he pushed 
open the door, which gave way at once, and entered a small dingy 
apartment, to which a bare counter and a pair of rusty scales alone 
seemed to affix the character of a shop. An ill-favoured woman 
presided over the former, and to Effingham's mysterious inquiry, 

* Are the children gathered ? ' returned the equally mysterious reply, 

* Even so, thou sojourner by the way, and there is water even in 
Zin for the children of the congregation ! * This appeared a suffi- 
cient reason for the Cavalier officer to proceed, so passing through 
the shop, he traversed another door of equal strength and thick- 
ness, and descending a winding flight of steps, found himself in a 
roomy vault or cellar, supported upon strong massive arches, and 
lighted by the gloomy flicker of a few scattered torches, flxed at 
intervals in the damp reeking walls. 

The vault was full, nay, crowded to the very steps, down which 
the Cavalier made his way ; and though the contrast aflbrded by 
his gay habiliments with the sombre garb of those around him was 
sufficiently striking to excite remark, his arrival seemed to pro- 
voke no more attention than a momentary stir, and, as it were, a 
buzz of approbation amongst the assemblage. 

They were no weak enthusiasts, no empty fanatics, no vacillat- 
ing casuists, those men of iron gathered together in that dark vault, 
and now absorbed in prayer. *Tis a strange compound, that Anglo- 
Saxon constitution, of wliich a dogged tenacity, an unconquer- 
able flxedness of purpose, constitutes so essential an element. In 
all relations of life, in all climes, under all circumstances, in war, 
trade, art, or mechanics, it ^vrests for itself the premium of suc- 
cess, and even religion, which softens the human character as it 
exalts the intellectual and diviner part of man, which tempers the 
wayward will and subdues the mutinous heart, frising the moral 
being into one harmonious whole, doth not totally eradicate thai 
unbending fixedness of purpose to which, under Providence, it 
owes its present purity, and the veneration with which it is up- 
mM by our determined countrymen. 

The flaring torches reddened many a bold and thou^tfiil brow 
amongst those who now turned to scan Effingham, with an eager 
yet satisfied gaze. As \m foot reached the lowest step his himd 
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rested on the shoulder of one whose quiet smile, as he assisted the 
€ayalier's slight stnmble, and whose Scriptural admonition to ' take 
heed lest he fiill,* were characteristic of the confidence and self- 
dependence of his party, a confidence based upon things not of 
this world, a self-dependence peculiar to those who are persuaded 
that * God is on their side.' 

He was a low square-built man, with wide shoulders and deep 
chest, all the appearance of physical strength, without which solid 
foundation the finest moral structure is too apt to crumble to the 
ground. His wide forehead, prominent about the temples, from 
which the thin iron grey hair receded daily more and more, 
denoted that ideal organization which can derive from helitj 
as fiill a satisfaction as coarser natures can from knowledge, 
whilst the broad cheek and firm wide jaw could only belong 
to one whose unconquerable resolution would prompt him to 
suffer for the Eight, ay, even unto death, without yielding a 
hair's-breadth of his tenets, or giving way an inch in his 
argument. His deep-set eyes of light grey, shaded beneath a 
pair of bushy eyebrows, glittered in the torchlight with a ray of 
enthusiasm such as those alone experience who live more in 
the inner thaa the outer life, and his smile as he greeted 
Effingham was calm, and even melancholy,^ as that of one who 
had done with the empty vanities of the world, but paid his 
tribute to its coiu*tesies, as one who rendered, though somewhat 
grudgingly, * imto Caesar the things which were Caesar's.' 

He was dressed in a suit of the darkest hues, and simplest 
cut, with high riding-boots drawn midway up the leg; his 
narrow band was of the plainest and coarsest linen, and he 
wore neither lace neckerchief nor ruffles, nor any such vanities, 
to relieve the sameness of his attire. A strong buff belt, how- 
ever, about his waist contained a pair of serviceable pistols, 
and a long straight cut-and-thrust sword completed the equip- 
ment of one who was never unwilling to carry out the prompt- 
ings of the spirit with the arm of the flesh. A black skull-cap 
sat close round his head, the closer that, in accordance with an 
inhuman decree of the Star Chamber, he had lost both his ears, 
and the contemptuous epithets applied to his party by the 
Cavaliers bore with him a cruelly-appropriate signification. It 
was an ignoble punishment, and yet who can withhold admiration 
from the Spartan constancy of the martyr ? A shouting populace, 
ready as the * many-headed monster thing ' ever is, to heap ob- 
loquy and insult on those delivered over to its tender mercies, 
are pelting with rotten eggs and dead cats, and other filthjf 
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missiles, the helpless BufFerer who lias been subjected to tbepillorj 
for his politibal opinions. Does it exact no resolution, no con- 
stancy, none of that British quality for which we have no other 
word than pluck, to sustain the jeers, the riolence, the aggravated 
insults of a mob ? Tet the victim never quails nor winces. Erect 
and defiant he faces them all, and faces them the more creditably 
that his position is, to say the least of it, ridiculous as well as 
painful. So the officers of justice release him from the pillory, to 
usher him up a flight of steps on to a wooden stage, where atanda 
a brazier, a table with a volume lying thei'eon, and an ominous- 
looking figure in a mask, armed with a long knife. Here must 
he recant his heresies, bum with his own hands the book he has 
written to support them, or sustain the full amount of punish- 
ment awarded for his misdemeanour by the collective wisdom of 
Church and State. Again the light gleams firom his eye, the inner 
light that in the in&ncy of faith, illumined the &ce of Stephen 
' as it had been the face of an angel.' Again the head is reared 
erect, and a proud refusal hurled in the very teeth of judges and 
executioner. What though the quivering hand must be branded, 
and the cruel red-hot iron seethe and scorch into the hissing flesh? 
Not a groan escapes the martyr, and he raises the mutilated 
member as a testimony in the face of earth and heaven. But the 
penalty is not yet exacted — the sickening ceremony not yet over; 
merciless as the Hed Man's tomahawk, the bright steel flashes 
round his head. The red blood flows free and fast, and a punish- 
ment degrading but for the offence of which it is the award, con- 
cludes, amidst the shudders and disgust of the spectators, moved 
from their previous brutality by the courage and constancy of th« 
determined sufferer. 

Such an ordeal had Effingham's neighbour but lately undergone. 
Who shall say that forgiveness for his enemies formed one of the 
petitions he seemed so fervently and abstractedly to offer up 7 

He was a specimen of the highest order of those enthusiasts 
who, under the progressive denominations of Independents, 
Brownists, and Fiflh-Monarchy Men, deluged England with Wood 
for conscience' sake, and eventually by their fanaticism effected 
the Bestoration of that very dynasty which they deemed synony- 
mous witli Antichrist and sin. 

All fanatics, however, were not necessarily martyrs, nor indeed 
by any means willing to become so. Another step as he shifted 
his position brought Effingham in contact with a worthy of a far 
different calibi'e, and one whose outward demeanour as it savoured 
of the extreme of sanctity, was but little in character, to use hia 
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ovn favourite expeagion, with the ' carnal seit-Beekiug of the 
inner man/ He was a ^t, unctuona-looking personage, with a 
broad flat hce, to which the lank shining hair was plastered 
with grave precision, and on the sur&ce of which a stereotyped 
expression of hypocritical gravity accorded ill with the humoroui 
twinkle of the eye and tibe sensual curve of the thick full lip. 
Though his garments were of the darkest colour and the plainest 
workmanship, they fitted closely round a plump well-fed figure 
such aa argued no mean appreciation of the good things of this 
world ; and while, in accordance with the exigencies of the times, 
he wore a long straight sword in his belt, the weapon was dull and 
badly cleaned ; and balanced on the other side by a huge clasped 
Bible, hung with no small amoimt of ostentation, and continually 
referred to on the most trivial occasions by. the wearer. 

SanctimoniouA in his demeanour, wresting the worda of Scrip- 
ture to the meanest and most practical afiairs of daily life, his 
religion was but a cloak of convenience and affectation, under 
which a course of self-indulgence could be carried on with the 
greater security and satisfiu^tion. A man of peace by profession, 
his calling absolved him from the dangers of bearing arms in the 
civil war ; a man of God, as he impiously termed himself, his 
assumed sanctity forbade suspicion and remark. One of the elect 
in his own estimation, he could indulge his seosual vices un- 
checked, and, as he strove to persuade himself, unpunished ; and 
lastly, though but an atom in his own proper person, aa a com- 
ponent part of that mighty body which was then shaking England 
to her very foimdations, he enjoyed a sense of power and self- 
aggrandisement inexpressibly dear to the aspiring vanity of a 
selfish and ignoble nature. 

Sudi were the extreme types of the Puritan party, and of every 
shade and grade between the two — ^firom the high devoted martyr 
to the base and cowardly hypocrite — was that powerfiil faction 
constituted which overturned the dynasty of the Stuarts, which 
recruited Cromwell's Ironsides, and sent its dogged representatives 
to the Rump Parliament, which raised the son of a Lincolnshire 
grazier to the throne of Britain, and then, bursting asunder like 
a shell firom its own internal violence, after fulfilling its deadly 
miscdon, and shedding rivers of the best and noblest blood in 
England, recalled the son of the very sovereign whose head it 
had taken on the block, and handed over the country whose 
liberties it had saved to the mal-administration of a good-natured 
profligate, who inherited not one of the high and generous qualitiei 
that had cost his misguided father life and crown. 
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EfEngham's entrance, we have said, caused a momentary slir 
and excitement amongst the congregation, but it soon relapsed 
into the deep and mystical silence which had pervaded it before 
his arrival. To all appearance the members were absorbed Id 
inward prayer, and an occasional sigh or broken interjection of 
more than common vehemence denoted the strength and fervency 
of their devotions. There were no women present, and the 
general aspect of the men was stem, preoccupied, and forbidding; 
yet the Cavalier officer could not but remark that a feeling of deep 
though unexpressed satisfaction pervaded every countenance when 
a loud sonorous cough and the rustling of a Bible's leaves heralded 
the principal event of the meeting— a discourse upon those topics 
of religion and politics which, when mingled together, afford such 
stimulating food to the appetites of those who hunger for excite- 
ment as for their daily bread. How strange it is, how suggestive 
of man's fallen state, how disheartening, how humiliating, to re- 
flect that meek-eyed Religion — she whose *ways are ways of 
pleasantness and all her paths are peace ' — sliould so often have 
been pei-verted to excuse the worst and fiercest passions of our 
nature, should have been made the mask of vice and the cloak of 
cruelty, should have been so disguised as to lead her votaries to 
the commission of nearly every crime that can most degrade and 
brutalize a man I A few of the oldest and gravest of the assem- 
blage now cleared a space arotmd a high-backed ch^ir which had 
hitherto stood unoccupied, and a pale thin man, on whose brow 
the sweat stood in large drops, and whose attenuated features 
seemed wasted with the inner workings of the spirit, whilst hia 
glittering eye assumed a wild gleam not far removed from insanity, 
mounted this temporary pulpit and looked proudly around him 
with the commanding air of an orator who is sure of his own 
powers and the favourable attention of his audience. The light 
from a neighbouring torch gleamed upon CaryPs high pale fore- 
head, and brought into bold relief the intellectual cast of his head 
and fece, and the contour of his spare nervous figure, while the 
deep cavernous eyes flashed out firom their recesses with a bril- 
liancy that had in it something more than human. Careless, almost 
squalid in his attire, no weapon of fleslaly warfare glittered by his 
side ; but those white trembling fingers clasped the holy book 
with an energy and a grasp that seemed to say, ' this ifl my 
sword and my shield, my helmet and my breastplate, the weapon 
with which I can smite or heal, can destroy or save, can confbiind 
an army or hurl a sovereign from his throne ;* and while he turned 
over its leaves with rapid and nervous eagerness, a deep * hum ' 
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of satis^tion and approval resounded from the grim; stem, defiant 
casuists that constitnted his audience. 

For a minute or so he stood erect, his eyes dosed, his lips set 
tight, but the muscles of his &ce twitching and working with the 
strength of his emotions, as he wrapped his soul in the garment of 
silent and enthusiastic prajer; then swooping from his high- 
wrought pitch and pouncing as it were on a text from the holy 
volume which quivered in his hand, he plunged at once into such 
a discourse as suited his own excited and transcendental imagina- 
tion no less than the fierce and dogmatic appetites of his con- 
gregation. 

^ My brethren,' he b^an in a low and tremulous voice, which 
gradually as he warmed with his subject rose into loud sonorous 
tones, clear and commanding as a trumpet-peal, 'my famished 
brethren, hungering and thirsting after the truth, whom the 
minister of the Word must nourish, as the pelican in the wilder- 
ness nourisheth her brood with the life-blood of her own devoted 
breast. My brethren, who look to me for bread as the children of 
Israel looked to Moses in the days of their wanderings, when 
manna fell from heaven plenteous as the night-dews and '^ man 
did eat angels' food," wlio cry to me with parched lips and faint- 
ing souls for water even as the people of God cried to their 
leader on the arid plains of Rephidim, and chid him to his face 
for that there was no water and they must die — what would ye 
here with me ? Am I Moses, to stand between you and the Lord ? 
Is this place Sin, between Elim and Sinai, that the dews from 
heaven should fall upon it as bread, white, like coriander seed, 
with a pleasant taste as that of wafers and wild honey ? Is there 
here a rock like Horeb from whence should flow living waters 
that ye might drink and be satisfied, and depart rejoicing on your 
way ? I trow not. Even as the defilement of Sodom, so is the 
defilement of Oxford ; even as the punishment of Gromorrah, so 
shall be the fate of this accursed town I Peradventure there may 
be ten righteous men in the city, yet it may be that to-day the 
city shall not be saved for ten righteous men's sake. And now 
again, what would ye here with me ? Silver and gold have I 
none, yet such as I have will I freely bestow upon you.' He 
paused, wiped his brow, opened the Bible as if at random, yet a 
close observer might have remarked there was a leaf turned back- 
ward to mark the page, and hurried on. * " I will cut off tlie 
inhabitant from Ashdod, and him that holdeth the sceptre from 
Ashkelon, and I will turn mine hand against Ekron, and the 
remnant of the Philistines shall perish." It is not Caryl, my 
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brethren, who speaks to you now — poor persecuted Gaiyl, BooiFed 
at and reviled by Malignants, beaten with etripes, outraged by 
men of blood, and brought here into Oxford manacled and 
guarded, with his feet tied under a horse's belly. No ; Caryl's 
voice is weak and small, his frame is feeble, and his spirit faint, 
but tihis is the voice of prophecy, loud as the shouts of an army, 
clear as the trumpet-peal in the day of battle — a prophecy that 
shall not fail the children at their need, a prophecy that is even 
now working out its 0¥m fulfilment, a pro^eoy that shidl avenge 
us of our enemies and put to shame them that despitefully use 
us and persecute us. Who is the inhabitant of Ashdod — ^who ia 
he that holdelli the sceptre in Ashkelon 7 Hath not Ekron de- 
served punishment, and shall the Philistines not perish like the 
very dogs by the wayside ? Hearken unto me, and I will expound 
to you the interpretation thereof; ask your own hearts and they 
shall respond, even as the strings of a lute respond to the skilful 
fingers of the player. The inhabitant of Ashdod is he that 
cometh firom afkr to despoil the children of the congregation, to 
defile the holy places with his horses' hoofii, to work out his ap- 
pointed portion of wickedness here, and receive his reward from 
the master whom he serves hereafter. Who is the bitterest 
enemy of the chosen people ? Who is the merciless wolf that 
ravens round the sheepfolds in the wilderness to rend the lamb 
from the shepherd and lap the warm blood of the innocent? 
Who is he thj>t ridetli upon horses through the slaughter, and 
halteth to drink strong drink, and ravisheth the poor and the 
fatherless? whose fiesh shall be torn by eagles in the day ot 
battle, and his proud head laid low in the dust beneath the heel 
of his enemies ? I wot ye know him well, the man of war from 
his youth upward, the spawn of her of Bohemia, whose words, 
like JezebeFs, are ever, ** Take, take I — slay, sLay I " and whose 
latter end shall be even as the latter end of Ahab*s godless queen. 
Ye have seen him in his power and the pride of his might. Te 
have fronted him, armed with the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon ; ye have turned him back, though he came on at the 
head of his men of war like the whirlwind that sweeps every- 
thing before it save the rampart whose foimdations are in tht 
living rock ; and ye have seen the weapons of Satan shivered 
upon the panoply of Truth. But ye shall see mightier worki 
than these ; ye imall see vengeance for the anointed, and the in- 
habitant of Ashdod cut ofi^, and the wicked Rupert stretched like 
Sisera upon the earth, and his horses and his horsemen scattered 
like chaff before the wind in the triumph of the children of the 
congregation.* 
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A deep hum of applause here greeted the preacher, whose 
argumetUian ad hammem met with the uraal Buccess of such ap- 
pads in popular aMsembliei. Many an e^e waa turned with looks 
of mingled triumph and ouriosity on Effingham, whose interest, 
although externally he appeared unmoved, was powerfully 
awakened, and whose whole attention was riveted on Caryl as 
he resumed his discourse. 

'And what of him that holdeth the sceptre in Ashkelon? 
Shall he escape the vengeance of the pursuer, and yet abuse the 
trust that hadi been oonjfided to him by God and man 7 Shall he 
break the strong fence of the vineyard, and trample down the 
vines and the wild grapes, and shall not the thorns rend his 
garments and pierce his feet, and justice overtake him, and his 
inheritance pass from him and know him no more 7 Hath not 
London been visited by the pestilence that walketh at noonday 7 
— and is not Oxford like the scorpion's nest, which nourisheth 
only evil, and calleth aloud to be purged and cleansed from its 
iniquity by the hand of the avenger of blood, who maketh no 
long tarrying 7 He who hath ruled over Ashkelon should have 
fiwayed a righteous sceptre, and done justice between man and 
man, leaving to Naboth his vineyard and to the poor hia ewe 
Iamb ; but a hand hath held the scales, and the man Charles hath 
been found wanting. An eye hath meted out the measure, and 
hath seen that it is shoi't, so the sceptre shall be taken away, and 
he that holdeth it shall be cut oflf, and Aslikelon shall acknow- 
ledge no human sovereign, for the fire that is sent upon Judah 
sliall devour the palaces of Jerusalem, and a new kingdom shall 
be raised up — a structure not built with hands, imperishable and 
un&ding, the true vineyard of which ye alone shall gather the 
vintage who are steadfast to the end — a Commonwealth of the 
Saints who shall inherit the earth, and have dominion here below, 
and own no lord and master save only the Lord of Hosts, whose 
servants and whose soldiers ye are. Will ye work in the heat of 
the noonday for wages such as these? Will ye run with the 
swift for so noble a prize, and do battle with dbe strong, ankle^ 
deep in blood, to obtain so glorious a victory 7 I trow ye will ; 
the voice widiin me calls ye to the fight, and ye sliall smite and 
spare not; and he that attaineth to the end the same shall have 
his reward.' 

Once more the preacher paused, once more there was a deep 
stir amongst his audience — a murmur of suppressed approbation, 
and then the solemn silence of profound attention. His eye was 
turned full upon Efiingham aow, and with the tact of a practised 
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orator who intuitively recognises a convert, lie seemed to addt«« 
his discourse more particularly to the Cavalier. 

* ^^ I wiU turn mine hand against Ekron,*' and what is Ekron 
that it shall prevail against the hand of the Lord ? Hath Ekron 
a talisman that shall insure her from pestilence and fiimine, from 
the hunger that wasteth the cheek, and the dead-sickness that 
eateth the heart away? Are her walls Idflier, her defences 
stronger than those of Jericho, which crumbled into dust at the 
trumpet-blast of the hosts of Israel ? Hath she men of war that 
shall stand against Joshua, or a Groliath in whom she trusteth for 
her champion against the soldiers of the truth ? Even now is the 
young David herding his flocks who shall overthrow the boast of 
the heathen, even now is the running water smoothing the pebble 
that shall sink into the forehead of the Philistine, and bring his 
gigantic frame, ringing in its armour, to the ground. Shall Ekron 
stand, though her garners be filled with provender and her arsenals 
stored with arms ? Though she be garrisoned by cruel Lunsford, 
who hath sold himself to Satan that he may work deeds of blood, 
slaughtering the faithful at their very prayers, and burning their 
churches to light him on his own journey to the bottomless pit, 
where his Master awaiteth him with his wages ; and reckless pro- 
fligate Goring, who hath made a present of his soul to the devii, 
and refused for aught so valueless to accept any guerdon in ex- 
change ; and hoary Colepepper, on whose forehead is set the mark 
of the beast, graven to the bone by the godly swordstroke of one 
of the troopers of the &ithful ; and zealous Lucas, who serveth the 
darkness rather than the light, and who verily shall have his re- 
ward ; and Astley, the high priest of Baal, whose head is white 
with many winters, and who gnasheth with his teeth upon the 
prophets, and cutteth himself with knives, and calleth upon his 
gods to do him justice in the fore-fix)nt of the battle, as one who 
wearieth of his life, and who knoweth not of that which is to 
come ; and Bupert, with his magic and his witchcraft, his familiar 
spirit, and his spells of the black art — who eateth the substance 
of the faithful, and dasheth their children against the stones — 
shall his magic save him in the day of vengeance 7 Shall the 
devil, in whom he trusteth, shield him from the outstretched arm 
and the consuming fire ? Though the evil spirit hath entered into 
the body of a white dog,* and in that shape watcheth over him, 

* A well-kuown favourite that accompanied Rupert whererer he vent, 
and was stated by the Puritans to be a wizard or familiar spirit^ furnishfd 
by the prince of oarimess, to whom he had sold himself, as an anxiliaiy is 
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afl well ye know, in the battle and the leaguer, in the camp and 
the council chamber, summer and winter, day and night, yet ehail 
the time come at length that it shall turn and rend him ; and the 
latter end of the sorcerer shall be worse than the beginning. And 
shall men of war such as these save Ekron fix>m t£e &te that is 
hanging oyer her ? or shall councillors whose wisdom is vanity, 
or priests who worship felse gods, and at the best are but whited 
sepulchres, be a bulwark to stem the wrath of the Avenger? I 
trow not. Ekron shall fall with a crash that shall shake the land 
to its extremities, and shall bury in her down&ll the fidse pro- 
phets who have reared her, and the councillors who have coun- 
selled evil in her palaces, and the men of blood who have 
defended her on her ramparts, and the daughters of Sin who 
haye made mirth and revelry in her halls, and the Sovereign 
who hath forsaken his isdth and abused his trust upon his throne. 
On her ruins shall be erected a new Jerusalem, another kingdom, 
of which no mortal head shall wear the crown; of which ye, the 
faithful and the abiding, shall be the princes and the peers, die 
priests and the senators, reigning upon earth in the radiant glory 
of those whose garments have been cleansed in the washing of 
blood, and purified by the ordeal of fire. Will ye triumph over 
your enemies, and spurn beneath your feet him whose chariot- 
wheels have passed over your necks and crushed yoiu: children 
to the earth ? — stand to your arms and believe ! Will ye win the 
dominion here below, to the confiision of your enemies and the 
saving of your own souls? — stand to your arms and believe I 
Will ye work out the task that has been predestined for you in 
the dark womb of Eternity, to be bom in ihe fulness of time, and 
attain its maturity in the glowing splendour of an everlasting 
Future? Will ye be princes and potentates on earth, and 
glorified saints in heaven, again I say unto you, Stand to your 
arms and believe 1 — so shall ye scatter your enemies, as the chaiF 
from the threshing-floor is scattered to the foiu* winds of heaven, 
and " the remnant of the Philistines shall perish." The Philis- 
tines ! the accursed Philistines 1 whom ye have fought and re- 
sisted day by day ; whose squadrons ye have heard thundering un 
tlie plain, and seen charging and forming, and charging again, to 
shatter themselves and ^ back from your goodly stand of pikes, 

council aud a defence in the field. Many years later a famous black chaiger 
of John Grahame of ClaTerhouse, afterwards * bonnie Dundee/ enjoyed the 
same unenviable notoriety. The Prince's favourita died a soldier's deatli at 
Mflratofn Moor, where he was shot with mucY a nobler but not more faith* 
fulOaviUer. 
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even as tlie l)affled breakers of the advancing tide from the bluff 
lace of the opposing rock. The Philistines ! who would fain make 
ye their bond-slaves and their victims ; who would ravisli from ye 
your substance, and rob ye of your souls, yet whom ye shall de- 
spoil of their silver and gold, the needlework that they prize, and 
the armour in which they trust ; whose maidens ye shall make 
captives to your bow and spear, and on the neck of whose great 
ones ye, the soldiers of the congregation, shall set your foot. 

* And who is he that would have his portion with the doomed 
remnant 7 Who is he that would cast in his lot with the servants 
of darkness, and serve in that troop whose captain is the Prince 
of the Power of the Air I Who would go up against the armies 
of the Lord to the battle of Armageddon, in that great day when 
the hosts of heaven shall join in conflict with the children of men ; 
when a voice louder than thunder on the mountains shall peal 
above the tramp of thousands, the clashing of arms, the rush of 
many wings, the hosannas of the conquering righteous, and the 
ghastly shrieks of the vanquished and tiie doomed, saying, " Who 
is on my side ? " When darkness thall cover the face of the 
heavens at noonday, and the earth shall quake for very fear, and 
amongst all her myriads the children of the congregation alone 
shall be saved, who wotdd have his portion on that day with the 
remnant of the Philistines ? Behold, there is yet an eleventh 
hour. Behold, there is yet a ray of light in the utter darkness— 
a chink left open in the narrow gate. Ye that are bidden to the 
feast come hastily ere the door be shut. Ye that would save 
yourselves and your households, bind your sandals on your feet, 
lift up your burdens, rise and go on your way. Again, it is not 
I, poor John Caryl, that speaketh to you. It is the Voice that 
cannot lie. Believe not me ; believe the Voice. It prophesieth 
to you ; it wameth you, it entreateth you, it commandeth yon. 
This is the way that leadeth to salvation ; this is the way that 
leadeth to righteousness ; this is the way that leadeth to ever- 
lasting glory. Turn ye ! turn ye 1 why will ye die ? * 

The preacher concluded with almost a shriek of entreaty. Hi? 
face was deadly pale, and as he stretched his arms towards George 
Effingham there was a wild appealing glance in those deep mourn- 
ful eyes — a glance, as it were, of angelic pity and tenderness, that 
went straight to the Cavalier's heart. He sank into the chair on 
which he had been standing, apparently exhausted by his oratory. 
A deep hum of applause, mingled with more open expressions of 
approbation, greeted the conclusion of his sermon \ and the con- 
gregation, as they departed stealthily and silently, in twos and 
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ilirees, to their respective homefl, congratulated each other in their 
strange Scriptural parlance on the ' cnunbs of comfort* thej ha«l 
received, * the draughts of living watcar* which had slaked theii 
tliiist, and the ' crowning mercy of such a brand being snatched 
from the burning' as the Cavalier officer who had joined in their 
devotions, and whose conversion they deemed as good as completed 
by tlie attention and interest with which he had listened to their 
favourite preacher. 

' The Brand* himself was one of the last to leave the vault. 
The concluding words of the sermon he had just heard seemed to 
ring on his ears ; the wild^ eajeer, imploring face to be still before 
his eyes. 'Why will ye die V The ap^al seemed at once so 
appropriate and so natural^ the admonition so friendly, the warn- 
ing so weD-timed. It was the spark to the train of gunpowder, 
the corner-stone to the edifice, the appeal to the feelings where the 
Reason had long ago been satisfied. Effingham had been for 
months a Puritan from conviction ; he was now, as he was forced 
to confess to himself, a Roundhead and a rebel at his heart. 

As he ascended the steps leading from the vault into the shop, 
an arm was thrust under his own, and looking round he discovered 
that tiie only remaining individual of the congregation was about 
to depart in his company, and signified his intention of so doing 
in this somewhat unceremonious manner. It was the same per- 
son who had stood next him on his first entrance, and whose 
mutilafted head bore so fearftd a witness to the sincerity of his pro- 
fessions. * You may trust me,* said he abruptly, and without any 
further apology or explanation ; ' I am a inend and brother. I 
can read your soul, young man ; and you are with us, though not 
o/us. "The voice is JacoVs voice, though the haiids are the 
hands of Esau." I marked you when the shepherd invited you to 
the flock ; and I cannot be deceived. Will you cast in your lot 
with the children of the congregation ? * 

Contrary to his wont, Effingham felt confiised, and, so to speak, 
taken by surprise at this sudden reading of his inmost feelings by 
a thorough stranger. He could not but acknowledge that they 
were interpreted aright; yet his bold, masculine mind shi'ank fi*om 
the avowal that his actual sentiments were so opposed to the pro- 
fession he had adopted, nay, to the very clothes he wore. A 
blush, half of eagerness, half of shame, clothed his brenajed features 
as he replied, * I would fain see a more righteous party at the 
head of affkirs. I would fain see a Godly Government, and a 
people living in peace and morality, and the enjoyment of civil 
as well as rel%iou8 liberty. But I am a soldier of the Crown ; 1 
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bear the King's commission ; what am I to do ? And yet,' he 
added abstractedly, and more as it were to himself than to his 
companion, ' I have often thought ere this that Heaven is not on 
our side.* 

' Can you doubt it ? ' eagerly urged the stranger, his features 
lighting up with entliusiasm and excitement. * Can you doubt 
that He whom we serve takes care of his own ? Am not I myself 
a living instance of his providence and his mercy ? Have I not 
survived the degi^adation of the pillory, despising the shame, and 
endured the torment, regardless of tjbe pain, in looking for the 
martyr's crown— the crown that shall be doubly set with brilliants 
because of this mutilated head ? Listen to me, George Effingham. 
I know you well, and I have watched you long. It was to snatch 
you like a brand from the burning that I ventured here into Ox- 
ford, into the very camp and stronghold of my enemies, and I will 
save you from destruction — save you for tliat my heart yeametb 
towards you as doth a mother's towards her first-born. They 
took me prisoner as I neared the godless city, and bound me on 
one of their war-horses, and brought me into their guard-rooms ; 
and mocked me in the ribaldry of their mirth ; and I was dumb, 
and spake not. Then did one of their captains, a young and 
well-iavoured Malignant, whom the soldiers accosted with the 
blasphemous title of Lord Francis, take pity on me, and bade his 
men of war to scourge me, and let me go. " Verily the toider 
mercies of tlie wicked are cruel." I was stripped and bound to 
their accursed halberds ; and two sons of Belial, tall and strong, 
and stimulated Avith strong driiik, were appointed for my execu- 
tioners, when the young Malignant again interposed, and I was 
suffered to depart, an object of derision and scorn, and cruel 
mockery, which I pray may not be visited on my persecutors in 
another world. Then did I flee to the vault in which we met, 
athirst for the living water, of which to-night we have both drunk 
freely, and yet not athirst for myself alone. It was borne in upon 
me that he for whom I have prayed and wrestled would be there 
too, and I found him for whom I looked seeking his portion with 
the children of the congregation. Verily, my prayers have been 
answered. Verily, the truth hath prevailed ; and now will not 
yauy Geoi^ Effingham, cast in youi- lot with the elect for time 
and for eternity ? ' 

They had already reached the street, and were pacing thought- 
fully along in the moonlight. One solitary figure walked slowlv 
on before them. It was the preacher ; his head bent down, his 
whole being wrapped in meditation. They neared him rapidly, 
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and were in the &ct of passing him when Effingham replied to th« 
ferrent appeal of his companion :— 

* Could I do it with honour, I would shake to-morrow the very 
dust of the Court from off my feet. And yet what is earthly 
honour compared to eternal life ? My friend ! — if indeed you are 
my friend — ^I have never sought counsel yet from mortal man. 1 
a£^ it now in my present strait, in the agony of my doubts. Are 
ye not too rash— too violent ? Is there no possibility of saving 
our country, ay, and our religion, without bloodshed f Must we 
be all at each other's throats, in the name of peace and goodwill ? 
Counsel me, I pray, for I am sorely distracted even to the very 
harrowing of my soul.' 

The stranger looked at him with a satisfied air. ' The seed has 
fallen on good ground,' he muttered ; ' let it remain there and 
fructify.* Then added aloud, * I will talk with you again on these 
matters. The night is now far advanced. To-morrow I will 
seek you at your own quarters. I know where you lie ; fear 
not, George Effingham, I will be with jm in secret and unob- 
served.' 

With these words he turned up a bye-street, and was soon out 
of sight, leaving Effingham a few paces in advance oftha preacher, 
who now walked quietly up to him, laid his hand on the young 
man's shoulder, and looking into his £ice once more with the same 
wild, imploring, mournful glance, whispered in his ear, * He that 
is not with me is against me. Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die? ' 
And he, too, disappeared like some unearthly vision that leaves 
behind it oxily a feeling of dread uncertainty and supernatural 
fear. 

Effingham paced on, absorbed in meditation. With a strong 
sense of religion, that wanted but the stimulus of suffering and a 
consciousness of oppression to be fanned into the ilame of fana- 
ticism, he likewise entertained the feelings of a soldier on the 
point of honour and the sacred duty of remaining stanch to the 
banner under which he had once enlisted. It was a confiict that 
tore and vexed the strong man's mind to the verge of madness. 
Combining a wild and dreamy enthusiasm with keen reasoning 
powers, the imagination of a poet with the acute perspicuity of a 
logician, his was a nature above all others calculated to suffer from 
religious doubts, appreciating as it did, on the one hand, the 
importance of the subject, and on the other, the probability of 
error, where error was fatal and irremediable. He longed for the 
aoUtade of his own chamber, there to compose his powerful mind, 
and draw bis own conclamons, uninterrupted and alone ; and bt 

I 
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never greeted his fiiend Bosrille with so inho»}Htable • welcome^ 
as when he found him installed in that bare apartmmit whioh be 
had hoped was to afford him a refuge for the aditaty meditation 
he required. 

< What have you been doing ? ' exchumed Huinphrej, gnusping 
his firiend^s hand with a cordiality whioh had in it aomething 
ominously soggestiYe of a desire for advice or assiatance. < Where 
have you been spending the livelong night 7 I trust you have 
employed it better than I have« I have been waiting here for 
hours to see you; and have read through the whole of that 
blundering tactician^s work without understanding a word of it. 
George, Pm in a devil of a scrape, and I want you to see me 
through it \ ' 

< A woman, of course,' answered Effingham, jimiping, at once, 
like the rest of mankind, to the most charitable condusion. * Oh, 
Humphrey i I thought you knew better. I thought that even in 
Oxford you were too good to be lured like a kestrel bj the flutter 
of a petticoat or the flirt of a &n. Young one, I^m ashamed 
of you 1 ' 

< Nay,' replied Humphrey, ' it's not so bad as that Hear me. 
Tve got into a quarrel, and we must fight it out aooording to the 
laws of the duello, and I want you to be one of my witnesaea on 
the occasion. The worst of it is, it's with Goring, and Jfou see 
he is the general of our divinon.' 

Effingham drew a long breath, as if inexpresdUy raliered. 
< With Goring ? ' said he, ' and you know he's tiie best swovdsman 
in the Boyal army. Must you always fly at the highest game on 
the wing? Well, well, go thy ways, Humphrey; for a quiet 
amiable lad with far too much mother's milk still left in his 
constitution, thou certainly hast an inordinate liking ft>r the 
whistle of hot lead, and the clink of cold steel. Nevertheless, if 
WQ must £ght himi we nmst ; and though it's contrarf to my 
principles, and I had rather you had picked a quarrel with any 
one of tibiem, except Lunsford, who has brought back a oonous 
thrust in tierce from amongst the Puritans, that they boast bo 
Royalist can parry, yet I cannot leave thee, lad, in the lurch. So 
open that cupboard, wh^e you will find a flask of min^ host's 
canary, and a couple of tall glasses ; and let me know i^ about it 
In the first place, hasi got die length of his weapon t ' Truly, 
the human mind, like the chameleon, takes its colouring from 
surrounding objects. A few minutes ago, and Geor^ Sffingbam 
was pondering deeply upon no less important a sulbject than his 
swil's saltation: behold him now, at the spell of a few wordsi 
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buflilj engaged in planning a eomhai ^ r$iUrcm€e between hit 
dearest friend and lus saperior officer. So the j<mag men filled 
their gkases and measured off the length of their weapon^ and 
■at till daybreak arrangbg the preliminariea of the duel. 



CHAPTEB XIV. 

MAN TO MAN. 



MoiiMiNO broke with a thick fog, highly farourable to thoM who 
meditated such an undertaking as tihat of Bosrille and his Mead. 
Notwithstanding the licence and immorality which perraded the 
Court, and which the so-called laws of honour scarce restrained 
within the bounds of common decency, Charles, in a fit of oon- 
scientiouaness, had issued a most stringent order against the 
practice of duelling, and had threatened to infiict the punishment 
of mutilation by the loss of the right hand on any who should 
be fbund bold enough to transgress in this point— nay, under 
aggrayated circumstances the penalty of death was to be exacted 
from the principals in the transaction. Such a state of things was 
not calculated to inspire with confidence the anxious belligerent 
who found himself thus hemmed in by a variety oi evils, ci whidi 
it was scarcely possible for him to decide on choosmg the least. 
The altematiye of being scouted for a coward, or run through an 
empty stomach in the early morning, is sufficiently impleasant 
without the further aggravation of a gallows in perspective, should 
superior * cunning of fence ' or strength of body enable Ae suc- 
cessHtl combatant to turn the tables on his adversary ; and it is 
no wonder that Bosville wrapped himself in his cloak with a chill 
consciousness that the misty autumnal morning was more than 
usually raw and lowering, and a sort of dismal foreboding that the 
tufta of wet grass beneath his feet, saturated with the night dews, 
miglit prove a very cold and uncomfortable resting-place after 
some half a dozen passes with the keenest rapier in the Royal army. 
Perfiaps it may have been reflections soeh as these Which 
caused Ae young officer to hum a loyal air, expressive of great 
devotion to nis Majesty, a trifle louder than common, and to reply 
to his companion's eager inquiries with a little more than his 
usual gaiety and carelessness, though to do him justice every note 
was in tune, and his manner, though excited, was as coiirteoua 
and kindlv i^ ever. Mist or sunshine, up or down, in his stirrups 
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on the good sorrel, or on his back amongst the wet grass, there 
was no white feather about Humphrey Bosville. 

He and Effingham were first upon the ground. It was a 
secluded spot at all times, and in a fog impervious at a hundred 
yards, offered every appearance of uninterrupted secrecy. A 
meadow some two acres square, surrounded by a high blackthorn 
hedge not yet denuded of its leaves by the early frosts, and teeming 
with hips and haws and huge ripe blackberries, overshadowed 
moreover by a deep close copse of hazels, in which the nuts were 
ripening and the birds fluttering, and the quiet hares stealing 
about to crop the rank wet herbage, was no likely place for 
intruders at that early hour. A flat sur&.ce of thick, smooth turf 
afforded an excellent foothold for the combatants, and a distant 
fermhouse, from which, although its buildings were themselves 
unseen, the lowing of cows, the cackling of fowls, and other bucolic 
sounds were distinctly audible, promised shelter and assistance 
in the event of fatal consequences to the lawless rencontre* The 
two cavaliers looked about them, wrapped themselves closer in 
their cloaks, and walked to and fro, making foot tracks in the wet 
grass to keep themselves warm. 

'I like a short blade best, after all,' quoth George Effingham, 
afler a few minutes of deep cogitation, during which he had been 
perfectly silent, and his principal had hummed the same bars oi 
his song over and over again. ^ I like a sliort blade best against 
a delicate fighter. You must force Goring to close quarters, 
Humphrey, as soon as you can.' 

' A short blade on foot, a long one on horseback,' answered his 
friend sententiously, and then relapsed into a profoimd silence. 
It was evident there was something on the minds of both foreign 
to the question of carte and tierce, and thrust and parry, and all 
the jargon of polite murder. 

* Not here yet,' observed Effingham, once more peering through 
the fog on the look-out for the enemy. * Zounds, Humphrey, I 
must speak out, lad I Thou and I are no two raw fledgelings to 
keep up an affectation of courage by pretending to ignore the 
presence of danger. Young as thou art I have seen thee tried, 
and I know thy mettle, man — ay, as well as I know my own 
sword. 'Twas but yesterday, so to speak, we held the old farm- 
house against Ireton's pikes, and we've had many a ride together 
after Waller before our last affair at Newbury. Look ye here, 
lad ; GU>ring's a good blade. He's always in practice, and he'a 
got a trick of turning his wrist down and coming in here just 
under your elbow that has put many a tall fellow on the grass, 
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Tou may get it in a queer place, Humphrey — ^mind, I don*t «iy 
you will. Is there anything I can do for you, lad, any last word 
I can carry, if you should go back feet foremost into Oxford ? * 

Bosville's face brightened considerably. He pressed his friend*! 
hand as he replied, 

* I have been thinking of it all the morning, George, but it 
wasn't for me, you know, to begin on such a fubject. I don't 
mind running my chance any more than my neighbours ; and 
somehow, though my life has become dearer to me in the last 
twenty-four hours than it ever was before, yet I feel as if I could 
lose it contentedly and happily too. There is one favour you can 
do me, Greorge, and that I would entrust to no man alive but 
yoursdf ; one that I would only entrust to you at a moment like 
the present. George, I can depend upon you, I know. Give me 
/our hand again.' 

Effingham shook him cordially by the hand. ' Name it,' he 
said ; * if Fm alive Fll fulfil it for you.* 

"Tis but a few words, a short message to deliver,' replied 
Bosville, with a smile that softened his whole face. ' If I fall, and 
only if I &11, seek out a lady in the court — ^you have never seen 
her, but you know her by name — it is — it is Mistress Mary Cave ' 
(he blushed and hesitated when he mentioned her name) ; ' give 
her a glove you will find in my doublet, and tell her that I could 
not as a gentleman avoid this Polish quarrel, and that I regretted 
it chiefly because I had wished to devote my life wholly and ex- 
clusively to my- Sovereign. Tell her I have not forgotten what 
she said to me ; that I repeated with my last breath, ^' Loyalty 
before all ! " And now, my dear Effingham, promise me that you 
will not fight if you can help it. It is a foolish custom, and leads 
to no good that the seconds should be involved in the quarrel of 
their principals. Do me this favour— promise me this, quick 1 
— here they come.' 

Even while he spoke two Cavaliers cloaked and wrapped up 
like Humphrey and Effingham, loomed through the fog as they 
surmounted the stile which gave them admittance at one angle of 
the orchard. They were talking and laughing loudly. It seemeif 
they had neither regard for consequences nor fear of detection. 

It was the fashion of the day to affect a haughty cai*elessness of 
bloodshed, and to look upon a duel as a pleasant opportimity for 
the interchange of lively sallies and jocose remarks. 

Indeed, until the late Royal edict it had been the practice Tor 
each of the original combatants to appear upon the ground at* 
tended by two, three, sometimes even as many as four assistiuita, 
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chosen as a mark of the deepest respect amongst his own intimate 
friends. As these gentiemen esteemed it a high point of honour 
and an imspeakable privilege to engage their points with each 
other on their own accounts, and totally irrespective of the quan'el 
of their principals, it would sometimes happen that ten eouplefi of 
reasoning beings, hitherto constant associates and sworn irleuds, 
would be doing battle to the death upon such weighty question of 
dispute as the length of a lady's eyelashes or the colour of her 
breast-knots. Now, however, the threats of death and muti- 
lation issued from the Council, and which extended to all con- 
cerned in a duel, whether principals or witnesses, had somewhat 
damped the ardour of the Royalists for this particular amusement, 
and Goring had considered himself sufficiently befriended by the 
single presence of his worthless associate, wicked Tom Lunsford, 
on whose arm he leaned heavily as he approached the ground, 
limping along with an afiectation of more than his usual lamaiess, 
probably with a view of enhancing his adversary's astonishment at 
the activity which he would too surely display when stripped and 
with steel in his hand. 

He doffed his hat till its plume swept the grass, with a bow oi 
supreme courtesy to his antagonist, who returned the salute with 
equaUy studied politeness ; it being scrupulously exacted by the 
laws of arms that the duellist should assume an attitude of the 
most deferential humility towards the individual whose blood he 
proposed to shed, whilst to all else on the ground it was considered 
good taste to behave with a boisterous cordiality bordering upon 
the jocose. Goring, too, was in the best of humours, for in addi- 
tion to the natural gratification which he derived fix>m all scenea 
of this kind, he had passed the two or three previous hours much 
to his own satisfaction in imbibing burnt canary, and as it was too 
late to go to bed, in flinging a quiet main or two with his second, 
which resulted, as usual, in his winning largely. True, Tom 
Limsford would never pay him ; but still there was the prestige 
of success, and he now proposed himself the pleasure of running 
Bosville graceftdly through the body, as an appropriate wind-up 
to his night's amusement and preparation for his day's duties and 
interview on business with the King. 

* I fear we have kept you waiting. Captain Effingham,* he re- 
marked, with a cordial greeting to that gentleman, for Goring 
knew every officer in his division, and his private pursuits and 
habits, better than those who only observed the surface of ihe 
general's ohaiacter would have supposed. * My lameness must 
bo my excuse, though Tom and I have hurried hither as fast »3 
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we could. Lunsford, let me present to you Captmn George 
Effingham, with whom, if jrou mean to try any of your coned 
Puritan tricki, you will meet with your mateh, for he has been 
with the crop-ean kter than yourself.' 

Effingham atarted and coloured riolently ; his last night's Tisit 
was then known--*and to Croring 1 Wliat if he should be de- 
nounoed, Beicad, examined as a traitor I perhaps lose his lifb with- 
out striking another blow on either side. For a moment he 
forgot the duel and all about it. The image of Caryl and his 
martyr-firiend rose upon his mind. What would those good men 
think of him now«-»what was he eren now about to do 7 Nerer- 
theless habit, as it always is, was too slirong tor conscience : he 
manned himself with an efibrt, returned Goring's malicious leer 
with a haughty though respectfiil stare, and saluted Sir Thomas 
Lunsford with the punctilious politeness due to one whose sword- 
point might probably that morning be at his throat. The latter, 
mth a facetious remark anent the coldness of the weather, and a 
m&h expressed with much unction, for a cup of burnt sack, pro- 
duced a small piece of tape fi*om beneath his cloak, and proceeded 
to measure with it the swords of the combatants. ' Right to a 
barleycorn,' remarked the Oayalier, returning to each the rapier 
he had borrowed of him with a courteous bow. ' The morning 
is too raw to waste your time in any flirther preliminaries, there- 
fore, gentlemen, If you please, we will strip and get to work at 
once.' 

* Hold I ' interrupted EflBngham, as the duellists stripped to their 
doublets and hose, first baring their breasts to show that no imfair 
defences, no secret coat of mail or proof cuirass lurked beneath their 
garments, took up their positions with watchful eager eyes and 
bare quivering blades, and an ugly smile on each man's counte- 
nance, paler than his wont, though each was brave, and wearing 
the peculiar set look that msiy be seen any day on the human face, 
ay, even in a common street fight, when man is fairly pitted against 
man. 'Hold, gentlemen! this duel is not to the death. Sir 
Thomas Lunsford, by your leave we will draw and stand across 
our inen ; at the first flesh-wound we can then strike their swords 
up, and proclaim satisfection given and received I ' As he spoke 
the two principals lowered their points, but etiquette forbade that 
cither should speak a word : strictly, they ought to have appeared 
totally unconscious that any remark had been made, but aldiough 
their ground was taken they had not yet crossed swords, and tlie 
duel had not begun. 

Lunsford laughed loudly as he replied, * Hardly, CJaptain Efling* 
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bam ; and think what cold work it would be for 70a and me 
standing to look on. Besides, sir/ he added, in a graver voice 
^consider the provocation, a blow struck and not returned 1 
Really, Captain, your notions of honour must have been somewhat 
tamidied amongst your Puritan friends, when you can talk of bring- 
ing out four Cavaliers such a long walk on such a damp morning for 
the mere child^s-play you describe. No, sir, we dedine anyti^ing 
but the last satis&ction. Be good enough to waste no more time 
about it, but place your man and begin !* 

^ Their blood be on their own head 1 ' muttered Effingham, as 
he advanced to Bosville once more, and, squeezing his hand, placed 
him on the exact spot which the laws of the duello marked out for 
lim ; then casting his cloak and plumed hat upon the gxt>und, 
drawing his trusty rapier and taking up his own pomtion * on 
guard,* exactly six paces — the prescribed distance — on the right 
of his friend, he called upon Lunsford to do likewise, reminding 
him that ' when a duel is to be fought out to the death, it is in- 
cumbent on the seconds to mark their sense of the gravity of the 
business by engaging themselves,' and adding, with peculiar cour- 
tesy, ' I hope Sir Thomas Lunsford will not disappoint me of a 
lesson in fencing from the best blade now in Oxford.* 

* At your service, sir,' replied Sir Thomas Lunsford, who could 
Scarcely refuse to accept so rational an invitation, but whose secret 
inclinations for a ' pass or two ' were but little stimulated by 
George's square muscular figure, easy attitude of practised swords- 
mandbiip and dark determined &ce, on which a remarkably dan- 
gerous look was gathering about the brows. As he spoke he also 
drew, and placed himself in position, and the four men crossed 
their thii*sty blades at the same moment, with the same terrible 
expression, the family likeness inherited from Cain coming out 
fierce and ghastly on each forbidding face. 

Humphrey Bosville was a young, active man, a complete swords- 
man, and of a bold determined natm-e, but he was no match for 
hib antagonist, who, to the confirmed strength of mature manhood, 
added the ready lacility of incessant practice, and the immovable 
cabuness peculiar to his own cold vigilant nature. Man of pleasure, 
drunkard, debauchee as he was, Goring's passions, however strongly 
they might be agitated, worked below the surface : nothing ever 
seemed to shake his nerve or discompose his equanimity. £veQ 
now, fighting to the death, an exasperated enemy in his front, and 
a glittering small-sword thirsting for his blood within a few inchei 
of the laced besom of his shirt, his eye was as steady, his coloitf 
as unvarying, his whole demeanour as cool and insolent, as ihoxi^ 
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he had been standing in the presence-chamber or sitting at the 
council. In this he had a great advantage over his adversary^ who, 
with all the exciteable feelings of youth, became less and less waxy 
as he warmed to his work, and once or twice laid himself open to 
a thrust that might have put an end to the combat by inflicting on 
him a pretty smart flesh- wound, such as should incapaciti^te him 
from again holding a sword for a while. This, however, was not 
Goring's object. In a conversation with his second on their way 
to the ground, he had laid a bet of ten gold pieces that he would 
run his antagonist through the body without himself receiving a 
scratch, and he had made up his mind to do so by bringing into 
play a thrust in tierce for which he was celebrated, and which if 
un^dlfully parried was a certainty. This deadly manosuvre, how- 
ever, to be' successfully carried out, demanded a very exact mea- 
surement of space, so, while Humphrey attacked fiercely again and 
again with all the impetuous ardour of his disposition, the more 
practised duellist lunged and parried and returned and traversed 
here and there, and drew his man inch by inch within the &tal 
distance. 

In the mean time. Sir Thomas Lunsford and George ££ingham, 
exchanging, to use the language of the day, ^ a friendly pass or two,* 
to fill up the time, were sufficiently engaged with their own struggle 
to have but little observation to spare for their principals. The 
knight, however, weakened by his excesses, and of feebler frame 
than his antagonist, soon found himself a mere child in the hands 
of so powerfiil a fighter as the Cavalier captain. Twice he tried 
the rtise he had learned amongst the Puritans, and each time he 
found himself foiled by the iron arm and wrist opposed to him ; 
twice he was di-iven from his ground, and only regained it by 
making in turn a furious attack, which lefl; him each time more 
faint and breathless than before. Wicked Tom Lunsford thought 
his hour was come ; and so it would have come indeed had Efling- 
ham been such another as himself; but George's heart, though he 
knew it not, was softened by his last night's company and conversa- 
tion. Amidst the struggles of conscience had arisen a strange, awful 
sense of responsibility ; and even in the heat and hiury of the as- 
sault, something seemed to whisper, * Shall this man's blood too be 
on thy head ? ' So he contented himself with forcing his adversary 
to a disadvantage, and then rapidly disarming him by sheer supe- 
riority of strength. 

As Lunsford's sword liow several paces trom his hand, a heavy 
fall and a deep groan withdrew Eflingham's attention from his own 
helpless enemy. Bosville was down at full length upon the wet 
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grass, and Gk)ring was wiping his bloody rapier oareAilly upon his 
gloYe ere he returned it to its sheath. 

It was no time for punctilious courtesy. The accursed Ihrusl 
had done its duty well. Humphrey's £ace was deadly pale ; then 
were Uyid circles round his eyes, and the dark blood was welling 
up from his chest and saturating the white front of his delicate 
Flanders shirt. Greorge's heart stopped beating as he knelt over 
his comrade to examine the wound. Even Qoring was touched: 
and the man who had inflicted the injury*-the man who but one 
short minute ago had hate burning in his eye and murder lurking 
in his heart — would have given his best horse, little as he valued 
human life, that he had left the deed undone. 

' Take care of him, Tom,' said he, wrapping his cloak round him 
as he prepared to return to Oxford by another route, tlie only pre- 
caution he thought it necessary to take against discovery, ' and 
mind, you owe me ten gold pieces fairly won. D — it, I wish I 
hadn't, too,' he added, as he strode away ; * he was a fine bold lad, 
and the prettiest horseman I had in my whole division.' 

Lunsford and Effingham, now fest friends, lifted poor Humphrey 
between them, and obtaining assistance at the fiurmhouse, bore him 
back with them to Oxford. As they entered the old city, morning 
service had but just concluded, and the beUs were ushering in the 
day with a holy peaceful chime. And yet what a day's work had 
these men already finished 1 what a host of evil passions had they 
called up only to be allayed with blood 1 and now the blood was 
spilt, were the passions raging one whit less fiercely than before ? 
Would not fresSi provocation produce fresh crime, and so on, ad 
infinitum ? 8in seems to be like hunger and thirst, repentance but 
the lassitude of repletion ; anon we hunger and thirst again, and 
eat and drink our fill once more — only this once more — and then 
we are sony for it, and promise faithfully this transgression shall 
be the last — till the next time— and so avdax omnia p&rpeti gens 
humana mil ; and knowing this, we, who are never weaiy of re- 
quiring forgiveness, can refuse to forgive each other. Oh, man ! 
man ! created but a * little lower than the angels,' how much higher 
wouldst thou be than the devils, if lefl to perish helpleei by 
thyself? 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CROSS PURPOSES. 

Sir Glides Azxovby, whisUing cheeriiilly as he emerged from hii 
lodgings to oommence the miUtaiy duties of his day, was no less 
homfied than astonished at the first sight that met his ejes in the 
street. A limp, helpless bodj, from which the life seemed to be 
ebbing rapidly away, corered with a dark doak, was being borne 
upon a rude litter, fonned hastily of a couple of hurdles, and a 
hedgestake or two, by four stout rustics, whom Sir Thomas Luns- 
ford, with many oaths and entreaties, was adjuring to move as 
easily as possible to their burthen. Effingham, with a laced 
han&erchief in his hand, was wiping the froth from the lips of 
the sufferer, and the countenance of each Cavalier was darkened 
with an expression of ominous foreboding as to the result. Sir 
Giles, who expected to encounter nothing more alarming at that 
early hour than a tumbril of ammunition, a wagon-load of rations, 
or a drunken trooper deserving of the guard-room returning from 
his night's debauch, was &irly startled out of his self-command by 
the ghastly procession. ' Zounds, Tom,' said he, laying his hand 
upon Lunsfbrd*s arm, ' what mischief have you been at already 
since daybreak 7 This is some of your accursed tilting-work, I'U 
be sworn. Tour staccatos and passados, and cursed Italian tricks 
of fence, that leave a good back-swordsman as helpless as a salmon 
on a gravel-walk. Who is it now that your quips and your 
punctiHos, and your feints and your ins-and-outs, have placed 
heels uppermost, when the King sadly lacks soldiers, and every 
Juan's life is due to his sovereign ? Who is it ? Tell me, man, 
before I turn the guard out, and bring ye all up before the 
Council, who will take such order with ye that ye shall never so 
much as handle a riding- wand again ! * 

Lunsford, with all his impudence, was fairly brow-beaten by 
the old man's vehemence. * Hold, Sir Giles,' he gasped out, quite 
humbly. * The fight was a fair fight, and Captain Bosville brought 
it on himself. There is life in him still, Sir Giles, and leech-cmd 
may bring him round yet. What, man, 'tis but a hole in his 
doublet, afler all, and the fight was a &ir fight, and fought with 
proper witnesses ; ask Captain Effingham if 'twas not.' 

' Bosville 1 ' exclaimed old Sir Giles, the tears filling fast in his 
keen blue eyes, though with the instinctive repugnance of a good 
heart to a bad one, he turned from Lunsford, and dashed diem 
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away with the back of his hand. ' Bosvillc ; the best lad in tlM 
whole Royal army. The bravest, the kindest, the cheeriest. 
Here the old man's voice faltered, and ho was forced, as it were, 
to bull^ himself into composure again. ^Had it been ranting 
Will Scarthe, now, or fierce Nick Crispe, or thyself, Tom, who 
art never out of mischief save when the rest of us are fighting, I 
had said never a word. But Bosville,' he muttered under hia 
breath, * Bosville was worth a thousand of ye all. Within, there ! ' 
he cried, raising his voice, and turning back towards his own 
door. * Grace ! Mary I make ready the tapestry chamber. He 
lies nowhere but here. Steady there, men : bear him gently up 
the steps. Do you, sir,' to Efiingham, ' run for a surgeon ; one 
practises at yonder shop, where you see the pole. Sound a gallop, 
sir, and hasten, for your life. My service to you. Sir Thomas 
Lunsford ; if this turns out badly, it will be a black day for some 
of ye when Prince Rupert comes to hear of it, or my name's not 
Giles Allonby.' 

As he spoke, the old Cavalier officer busied himself in removing 
the cloak fi-om Bosville's helpless form, and assisted in bearing 
him up the steps, and into his own house, where his servants 
relieved the rustics fi*om their burthen. Those philosophers 
having been dismissed with a handsome gratuity, returned to 
their original obscurity, enlivened as long as the money lasted by 
a strenuous course of tippling, and many a revised version of the 
adventure in which they had been engaged : whilst Hmnphrey, 
now for the first time exhibiting signs of returning consciousness, 
was carefiilly conveyed to the tapestried chamber, and there laid 
under a magnificent canopy, adorned with ominously funereal 
feathers, on a huge state bed. 

As they bore him upstairs, a pale scared face was seen looking 
over the banisters, belonging to no less important a person than 
Faith herself, the conscious cause of all this disturbance and 
bloodshed. Breathless and trembling, she rushed instinctively 
to Mary Cave's chamber, to bid her, as the bolder of the two, 
break the sad news to Grace Allonby ; but Mary had not retiuned 
fi-om her early service about the person of the Queen, to whom 
she was again attached, and Faith, beside herself with mingled 
feelings of terror, pity, and remorse, was fain to seek her own 
pallet, and bury her face in the pillow in a fit of hysterical 
weeping, affording but little relief to her oAvn agitation, and 
calculated to lead to no very decided result. 

Thus it came to pass that Grace Allonby, leaving her chamba, 
neat, well dressedj and composed, to oommence her daily dutin 
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ivflfi met in the passage by three or four servants bearing that 
which to all appearance was a corpse, and although Sir Giles 
considerately interposed his tall person between his daughter and 
the ghastlv burthen, one glimpse which she caught was sufficient 
to assure her loving heart that it was Humphrey, and none but 
he, who lay stretched out there before her eyes. 

Had Grace been a heroine of romance, she would have liad two 
courses open to her. She might either have given vent to one 
piercing ^uriek, which should have rung in her listeners' ears till 
their dying day, and then, letting all her back hair down at once, 
have clasped both hands upon her heart, and &llen stone dead in 
the effort, but always with a tasteful regard to the disposition of 
her draperies, on the floor ; or, with a lolly disdain for all feeling 
in such an emeigency, but with a stony glare and a white statue- 
like &ce, she might have bled him hersdf on her own responsi- 
bility with her own bodkin, and so, seeing he had already bled 
nearly to the verge of the next world on his own account, have 
perfected the sacrifice of the man she loved, and exhibited at the 
same time her own presence of mind and mistaken notions of the 
healing art. But Grace Allonby was no heroine, only a loving, 
timidf trustfld young woman, so her knees knocked together, and 
her lips grew quite white and twitched while she spoke, but she 
managed to clasp her hands upon Sii* Giles's shoulder, and to ask 
him what she wanted. 

' Oh, fiither, &ther 1 he's not quite — ' she could not bring her* 
self to say the word — * he's only wounded ; only wounded, &&er ! ' 

And as she could not ash if he was dead, so she could not bring 
herself to think him dead. 'Tis always so with the young, with 
those who have never known sorrow. There is an elasticity about 
the heart that has never been broken down, which bears up and 
protests as it were against the possibility of despair. Who knows 
how often she had brooded over her love, the love she scarcely 
confessed even to herself in the depths of her virgin heart ; how 
many probabilities she had calculated, and possibilities she had 
fancied ; how many chances had occurred to her that he might 
not perhaps care for her; that he might think her too plain, 
though her glass gave the lie to that; or too ignorant, or too 
humble and foolish and girlish for such a Paladin as she imagined 
him ; how he might be separated from her by accident or duty, 
or her father's command, but by death — ^no, that had never 
entered her head ; it could not be, she loved him so : it could 
fiot be. When George Effingham retuiTied with the doctor, and 
the man of science, after shaking his own head and feeling hi^ 
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patient'd pulse, and probing his wound, and otherwise putting 
him to no amall pain and diseomfort, declared that life waa still 
hanging bv a thread, a thread, moreorer, that only required great 
eare, and hia own constant skill, to become once more the alrer 
cord which Goring's raper had so nearly serered, she felt aowroely 
gi*ateful enough for the good news, she had been 00 persuaded of 
it all along. Die I she never thought he was going to die. He 
would get well, of course, quite wdl, and she would nurse him 
and wait upon him : there could be no harm in that, and it would 
take a long tinie to restore him, and when he was qmte strong 
again, not before, he might leare them and go back to tibe army, 
to be wounded perhaps again. All this was consolatory, no doubt ; 
nevertheless she went to her chamber, and prayed her heart out 
upon her knees, weeping plentifully, you may be sure^ and such 
prayers never hurt a wounded man yet, to our thinking, nor a 
strong one either, for the matter of that. Happy he for whom 
such tears are shed, such orisons oiTered up. 

She soon came back, with a pale steady face and red ejea, to 
take her place in the sick^ehamber, where, according to the ourtom 
of the time, she quickly established herseJf as nurse and watcher, 
and general directress of the whole establishment. There was le» 
mock-modesty in the days of whidi we write than in the present; 
xesB &ncied evil, less of that strange prudish virtue whkn jump 
at once to the most improper conclusions, and which, if there be 
any truth in the old adage, that ^ to the pure all things are pure,' 
must have some dark mental spots of its own to justify its soi^* 
cions. Though the manners of the Court were sufficiently corrupt, 
the great bulk of the higher classes were to the full as correct and 
decorous in their demeanour as those ai the present time; while 
for true purity and kindliness of heart, the chari^ that thinketb 
no evil, the generosity that fbrgiveth wrong, who shall say that 
the keen, high-minded Cavaliers, and their simple, straightforward 
dames, had not the best of it, as compared with the fruiework of 
our own cold, conventional, and somewhat cowardly stale of 
society 7 v ith whose members the prime moral saaxim is fbunded, 
not on what you do, but what people May of you; who wink 
conveniently enough at the infraction of every oommandmeBit in 
the Decalogue, provided you are scrupulous to keep the eleventh, 
which they have themselves added to it, and which says, *thou 
shalt not be found out ) ' 

George Eflingham, returning from the doctor's house^ he luwii^ 
accompanied that skiliVd practitioner home to his surgery, with 
tint, baadages, divers curiously coloured phials, tmi other muni* 
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taonfl of the phArmaoofporia, was somewhai startkd to find an 
exceedingly fair and graoeful young lady eatabliahed in lupreme 
command of the aick-room, and issuing her orders with the taot 
and decision of one to whom such a situation was neither new 
nor coniusing. Indeed shrewd blows had been going now for 
some time between the Garaliers and Roundheads, and Grace had 
already been often present at the healing of a broken-head, a 
sabre-euty or the dangerous orifice of a musket-ball. Therefore 
George, as we haye said, thrusting his grim fkee into the half- 
darkened chamber, started as though at the presence of an angel 
of light when his eyes enoountered those of the young lady, and 
it was with a degree of baahftdness somewhat foreign to his 
nature that he assisted his new acquaintance in the disposition of 
the coyerlets and pillows, and other arrangements for the ease of 
the snfierer, question and reply passing at the same time in sub- 
dued whispers, which promoted a fkr closer acquaintance in a 
short half-hour than would haye spnmg up under ordinary cir- 
cumstances in a month. 

Perhaps a woman neyer appears to such advantage as when 
tending llie sick, moying gently through the room, or bending 
tenderly oyer the couch of the sufferer. George followed her 
about with his eyes, and wondered as he gazed. This was 
the sort of woman he had never seen before, or, if he had, only 
in the conyentional circles of society, never as now in her own 
home, that home's prime ornament and chiefost blesedng. Like 
many another, he had not arrived at manhood without experienc- 
ing certain partialities for those of the other sex, — here dazzled 
by a sparkling eye, there wooed by a saucy smile ; but his ex- 
perience had hitherto lain amongst women of a fitr diflfbrent class 
and character from Grace Allonby. Phyllis was all he oould 
wish, nay, more boisterous in her glee than accorded with 
George's melancholy temperament ; but Phyllis must first of all 
haye a purse of gold chucked into her lap— after that who so kind 
as Phyllis? Lsd^^e, again, required constant devotion; but it 
must be ofibred at her dbrine in public for all the world to see, or 
it was valueless, and he who would win her smiles must be con- 
tent to take them as they came, share and share alike with fifty 
rivals. So George's higher feelings soon revolted from free, 
flaunting^ fiirting Lalage. He had got tired of women's society 
altogether, had devoted himself ardetitly to his profession, was 
plunged heart and soul in the whirlpool of controversy, engaged 
in a struggle of conscienoe against habit, prejudice, loyalty, and 
worldly honour ; and now, just at the moment when of all times 
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in his career be had least leisure and least inclination US wear a 
woman^s chain, burst upon him the vision of what bad been hit 
ideal all his life — a pure, high-bred, high-minded girl, simple 
and sincere as the veriest wild flower in tiie woodland, yet culti- 
vated and refined as the most £ishionable lady about the Court. 
Alas, poor George Effingham 1 It was in short and broken 
whispers that he explained to her the origin of the duel which 
had terminated so seriously. For once Greorge found himself 
quite eloquent as he defended his friend, and threw all the blame 
of the aflair on the aggressor. ' It was your maid, as I understand, 
Mistress Grace, who was so shamefuUy insulted by Goring, and 
Humphrey could not do otherwise, as a man of honoiir and a 
gentleman, than interpose in her behalf. Had it been any 
other swordsman in the army we should have had the best of it ; 
but I knew from the first that trick in tierce of the General's 
would be too much for the young one. You see he feinted twice, 
doubled, disengaged, and then came in under the arm — thus. 
Pardon me, madam,' said George, interrupting himself as he 
caught the bewildered expression of his listener's countenance, 
and half laughing that his own clumsy enthusiasm should 
have betrayed him into ,& disquisition on swordsmanship 
with a young lady. * Pardon me, you cannot be interested in 
such details, but indeed it was no &ult of Humphrey's that he wa.« 
led into this embroilment. He was always a chivalrous lad, and 
a gallant, and one who would &ce any odds to defend the weak 
against the strong.' And then he went on to tell her how the 
young soldier now stretched out so pale and helpless on that bed, 
had saved the child in a deadly cross fire at the attack of a small 
redoubt in Flanders, and had held the back door of the faim-housc 
in Wiltshire so gallantly with his single rapier against half a score 
of Ireton's pikes; and how he had given quarter to the tall 
corporal that thrust at him from behind after he had taken him 
prisoner at Kineton ; and sundrv other anecdotes illustrative of 
Humphrey's chivaliy and Humphrey's tender heart. 

Grace listened with clasped hands and streaming eyes. ' I wa.^ 
sure it could not be his fault,' she said; and equally sure she 
wotdd have been doubtless, had all the witnesses sworn aud all 
the juries in England found the reverse. Will any amount oi 
proof destroy a woman's &ith in the man she has once taken into 
her heart ? On the contrary, it seems that the worse ho behaves, 
the closer she huddles him up and hides him there, and defies all 
truth and reason to make her think ill of her nestling. Yerily 
b« who has a place in that sanctum should strive to bear himselt 
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worthily of such unbounded &ith and constancy. ' I was iwre it 
could not be his fault/ she repeated, and removed the bcks thai 
had fallen across his brow, and propped the cushion under hia 
filioulders with such a tender caressing hand that rough George 
Effingham turned his head away to hide his emotion ; yet thero 
was a strange feeling as of pain creeping about his heart too. 

So they watched him silently a little longer, and presently he 
stirred and groaned and moved as if he would fain turn upon his 
couch, but the bandages prevented him, and the restraint seemed 
to arouse him, for he opened his eyes languidly, looked around as 
though in search of some one who was missing, and muttered a 
few indistinct words, of which his listeners only caught the sounds, 
*Mary — ^loyalty — Mary,' and then groaned once more and his 
eyes closed, and poor Grace, becoming more and more painfully 
alive to his danger, thought for a moment that he was gone. It 
was not so, however. A potion had been lefl by the surgeon to 
be given the instant the patient should show signs of vitality, and 
the two strangely assorted nurses administered it to the best of 
their abilities, and again sat silently down in the darkened cham- 
ber to watch liis slumbers and await his wakening, for on that 
wakening, so said the leech, wotdd hang the issues of life and 
death. They might not speak now even in whispers, for such a 
slumber was on no account to be broken. Sir Giles, with a dis- 
cretion that did him credit, had allowed no rumours of the ren- 
contre to get about, dreading the disturbance visitors might 
occasion at his house. Mary, in fulfilment of her duties about the 
Queen, was ignorant that the man Avho had sworn fealty to her 
only die night before, whose devotion conjured up tlie vision of her 
dear face even on the confines of life and death, was lying within a 
few hundred paces, helpless, wounded, in the extremity of danger, 
and worked on in happy unconsciousness at her embroidery, re- 
ceiving and returning the empty compliments of the flippant 
courtiers with her usual readiness and composure. Truth to tell, 
Mary had thought but little about him since the morning. So 
the house was quiet and the dark sick room silent as the grave, 
and the two watchers sat busied with their own thoughts. George 
Effingham scanning his &ir companion with an ever-increasing 
interest, and she sitting with averted fiice and drooping head 
buried deep in thought or mayhap in prayer. Had she heard 
those few muttered words ? could she interpret their meaning ? 
bad they caused that quiet look of suffering which contracted her 
gentle features ? And yet to have had him safe she would have 
given him up willingly, nay thankfully, and her tears £owed 
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afresh at the thought ; so, womanlike, she waited and wept and 
watched. It was eveninff ere he woke, the crisis waa pa&t| and 
he was saved* Saved 1 sne could scarcely demonstrate her grad- 
■ tude sufficiently. With what ft pleasant smile she gave George 
both her pretty hands, and shook his own large oneei so kindly 
and cordially and thankfully. How she played about Sir Giles 
with childlike glee, and despatched the servants here and therein 
search of every comfort and luxury that could be wanted during 
the next month, and tripped up and down stairs in person after 
everything she had ordered, and finally flung herself into Ifary 
Cave's arms, and burst out weeping yet again, ^ vowing she waa so 
happy — $0 happy I she had never been so happy in her life before/ 
Deep and anxious thoughts had made their home too in the l^easi 
of that composed and dignified lady* From the moment of her 
return, when she had been informed of Humphrey's danger, she 
too had watched anxiously for the issues of life and death, had felt 
more than pily, more than interest, for the gallant warm-hearted 
youth who had given himself up to her witi such devotion and 
self-abandonment She had crept to the chamber-door, and 
listened to the heavy breathing of the sleeper, had trembled from 
head to foot for the result of his awakening, arid when the moment 
of relief at length arrived, had sent back the tears that longed to 
burst forth with an effort of which she alone was capable. Stately 
and unmoved she came to look at him once where he lay : hia eye 
brightened as it met hers, and, weak as he was, he strove to take 
her hand. He went to sleep agton quite quietly afra: that, happy 
and peaceful like a child. 

George Effingham, going back to his quarters loaded with the 
thanks and gratitude of the whole household, crossed the street to 
look up at a certain window, where a dim ^ght se^ through the 
curtain marked where his sick comrade lay, and a figure flitting 
across it ever and anon showed that the wounded man did not He 
there uncared for. George must have been much attached to his 
brother officer, and much concerned for the care in which he left 
him, to judge by the deep sigh which he heaved, as afiier a good 
five minutes' watching be tamed away and strode off to hia own 
lodging. 

A good constitution, unimpaired by too much claret, and over 
which not more than five-aiid-twenty summers have shed their 
roses and their thorns, soon recovers ev^i fix)m such an awkward 
injury as a thrust through the regions about the lungs, and the 
patient in such cases usufdlv finds his relish and app^ate for life 
enlianced in proporticMi to tlie narrow ri<4c be has rua of losing it. 
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A fortnight had acsrcely elapsed from the period of Homphrey'a 
duel, ere he was out of bed and able to enjoy to the utmoat the 
many comforts and pleasures of CGnvalesoence. True, all violent 
exercise was forbidden for a time, and the sorrel was condemned 
to remain idle in the stable, whilst military du^ of course was for 
the present not to be thought of; but there are certain cironm* 
stances whidi can make the so& a very pleasant exchange for the 
saddle, and that soldier, must indeed be devoted to his profession 
who would not sometimes wish to find his temporary Iutouao in 
a Mr lady's withdrawing-room. 

A first-floor even in Oxford, with a solemn look-out upon the 
massive architecture of an old grey college, enlivened ever and 
anon by a squadron of cavalry marching by, their trumpets sound- 
ing, their bridles and stirrup-irons ringing, and their royal pennons 
flaunting on the breeze, or a party of plumed and brocaded cour- 
tiers sweeping haughtily up the street with the same air that be- 
came their stately persons and rich dresses so well in their own 
beloved Mall— an easy couch drawn to the window, and sur- 
rounded by all the little comforts that lady nurses alone know 
how to gather round the invalid — a few late autumnal flowers 
scattered tastefully about the room, a low wainscoated apartment, 
with carved and ornamented panels, elaborate cornices, Venetian 
mirrors, and strange quaint corners and cupboards, and fitntastic 
ins and outa— 4wo beautiful women pervading the whole, and shed- 
ding, as it were, an atmosphere of refined comfort around, the one 
wondhipped and deified as a goddess, the other loving and devoted 
as a nymph— a tried and well-known comrade continually drop- 
ping in with the latest accounts from the army, the firesheat news 
of the Court— and a merry, good-humoured host, never satisfied 
\mless his wounded guest was supplied with the best of everything, 
and continually devising new indulgences and luxuries on his 
behalf— all this combined to make Humphrey's convalescence so 
delightful a process that we are fain to believe the only person 
who experienced a slight feeling of disappointment when he made 
hifl first journey round the room, with the aid of Greorge Effing- 
ham's strong arm and a crutch, was the restored sufferer himself, 
so happy had he been in his illness, so loth was he to become once 
more independent of the care and kindness to which he had got 
accustomed. 

Sir Giles was firequently absent on his military duties, so the 
two ladies and the two young Cavalier ofi&cers were thrown almost 
constantly together, for George Effingham esteemed it prudent to 
keep as quiet as possible a^r the duel, and Mary Cave easily 
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obtained leave from her good-natured mistress to devote as much 
time as she pleased to the amusement of the wounded hero. Any- 
thing in the shape of sentiment found its way too surely to Hen- 
rietta's heart, and her lively imagination had already oonstructed 
a sufficiently interesting love tale out of the materials she was at 
no loss to gather from her gossiping courtiers. A beautiful woman, 
a pretty waiting-maid, a duel with Goring, and a handsome young 
soldier run through the body, constitute4 a framework on whi<£ 
to elaborate a romance voluminous as the Grand Cyrus itatiif. So 
the quartette sat and amused each other day by day, three of them 
rapidly and steadily imbibing that delicious poison which, like 
the fruit gathered from the tree of knowledge, gives the first 
insight into the inner life, and darkens the outer one for ev^ 
afterwards. 

Maiy alone seemed to boast immunity from the disease. She 
had had it, she thought, like the measles or the small-pox, and, 
except in a very modified form, scarce worth apprehension. She 
was safe from a fresh attack. How it had scarred and altered her 
is no matter. The visible face was still fresh, and rosy, and ra- 
diant, if her heart had grown prematurely old, and hard, and 
withered ; the process of petrifaction had been painful, no doubt. 
Experience, however, had not blinded her, and she alone of the 
four companions saw clearly and judged rightly of what was going 
on. She said as much one afternoon over her embroidery, as they 
sat watching the early sunset gilding the opposite Avail, plunged 
in a delicious day-dream, from whidb, even while she spoke, she 
felt it was cruelty to wake them. It was the very day on whidi 
Bosville had made his first tour round the room, having pre- 
viously received a ceremonious visit of congratulation from his 
late antagonist; for Groring, as soon as he heard the wounded 
man was out of danger, had thought it, as he said, but common 
politeness- to inquire after him, and had spent half an hour 
by his couch, during which he had made a thousand pro- 
fessions of regard and friendship, and rendei'cd himself vastly 
agreeable to the two gentlemen. Of the ladies, Mary despised 
his character thoroughly, though she admired his talents; and 
as for Grace, if looks of scorn and hatred could kill, she 
would have run him through the body as he stood there upon 
the fioor. 

' 'Tis an idle winter,* quoth Mary, bending low over her sewing, 
and turning her head away, for she was not insensible to the pain 
her words would too surely inflict ; * and yet, from what Lord Groring 
tells ufl^ there is still work to be done dowA in the west. Wliat 
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my 70U, GaptAin Effingliam, a aqtiadron of CaTalien with Prince 
Kupert in Gloucestershire were merrier company than two quiet 
dames in an Oxford lodging-house 7 — a good horse and a dend- 
pique saddle 9 more health-restoring resting-place than yonder 
easy couch by the window ? ' Mary spoke quickly and uneasily, 
her colour went and came, and slie could not forbear glancing 
towards Humphrey, whose pale cheek crimsoned immediately, and 
who turned on her a look of pain and reproach that well-nigh 
brought the tears to her eyes. Grace looked scared and confused. 
She did not think her patient was well enough yet for a demi- 
pique saddle. It was anything but an idle winter to her. She 
glanced fondly and gratefully at Effingham, and Greorgo felt his 
great strong heart thrill and bound with pleasure as he replied, 

*• We must not move him just yet. Mistress Mary. Such a 
wound as his might open again, and if it did, all the doctors in 
Oxford could not sare him. When he gets better, he is to have 
a troop of '' The Lambs," * so Hopton tells me, and then he will 
probably soon qualify himself for your nursing once more. As for 
me,' added Effingham, darkly, ' I doubt if I shall ever draw sword 
to ihe old war-cry again.' 

* You, too, have been idle long enough,' replied Mary, with a 
piercing glance, under which George winced and lowered his eyes. 
* The blade will get rusty that rests in the scabbard. There are 
other wounds to be taken than those dealt by a pair of dark eyes. 
Captain Effingham, and Oxford is a bad place for you, for more 
reasons than one. Listen.' She drew him aside into the window, 
and whispered so low as not to be overheard, though Humphrey'n 
eyes wandered uneasily a^;er her motions. ' You are too good to 
fight a losing battle all your days. You do not know what it is ; 
better not learn the lesson. Take my advice, strike your tents, 
sound '' boots and saddles I " Go bade into active, stirring life, 
it is your element, and forget the dream you have been dreaming 
already too long.' 

Effingham started, glanced uneasily at Grace, and replied at 
once, 

' My sword may rust, and welcome, Mistress Mary. It has been 
diawn too often already in a bad cause. Must we all ililnk there 
is no duty to fulfil in Hfe but to tilt at each other's throats ? Must 

* So called from their wearing white doublets. Sir John Suckling had a 
troop in them called the *ooxeomb troop/ fix>m the splendour of their 
appointments. Lik« <tlie Duke's' dandies in the Peninsula, these coxcombs 
were not found to be ths Umt in the fraj. 
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we all be as hot-beaded, and foolhardy^ and it»<H)n^demle as thsl 
romatitie boj on the Soft 31'onder 7 * 

' It id a pity jou are not^* she Ireplied qidckly, with a glance of 
admitation, altnosl tenderness, at the wounded jouih. ^Poor 
boy, he is obe in a million i but it is of you, Captain Effingham, 
that I wish to Spefik. Tou are watched here in Oxford ; your 
opinions are known. It was but last ev^raiing th^ talked of you 
in the Qtteen'ii apartments. They turned it all to jest, of course, 
as they do ererything; but such jests are pointed and dangerous; 
it is better not to be the subject of them. Take my advice, leaTO 
Oxford, keep your heart unscathed and your head upon your 
shoidders ; another day or two and it may be too late I ' 

Effingham bowed and sat down again. He seemed to be 
revolving her counsel thoughtfully in his mind t but he gassed 
at Grace the while, and Grace looked anxiously at Humphrey, 
whose eyes wandered after Mary as she nioved about the room ; 
and so the four played oil their game at cross-purposea^ and 
derived, doubtless, some incomprehensible satis&ction from the 
pastime. At length the fkir disturber of their peace approached 
the sofa once more. 

' I am going into waiting to-night,' she said to Bosville, with 
one of her sunny, winning looks. ' The Queen will ask me how 
you are ; when shall I say you will be ready for your command ? * 

His eye sparkled : he seemed a new man. 

* In a week at farthest,* said he boldly. The day after I can 
get into the saddle I will be with them. Thank you for the 
interest you take in me— thank you fbr all your kindness.* He 
seized her hand, and Grace walked away to arrange the flowew 
at the other end of the room. * I unll be worthy,* he whispered, 
the tears starting to his eyes, for he was still weak from loss of 
blood. * " Loyalty before all I " ' 

* " Loyalty before all I '" she repeated in her sweet, low voices 
returning the pressure of his thin, wasted fingers ; and firom that 
moment the patient was a convalescent, and on the road to a rapid 
recovery. 

So Mary went off to dress for her courtly duties, and EfSnghan^ 
with a heavy heart, took leave of his kind friends, and 1^ the 
well-known room, with its many attractions, for his lonely lodging 
— how dreary by the contrast I and Grace, who could not bear 
to-night of all nights to be left alone with the patient, betook 
herself to her chamber, whither, as we dislike to see young ladies 
in tears, we will not follow her ; and Humphrey, left alone in the 
darkening twilight, sank into a refifeshing sleep, gilded with 
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dreams of a pair of loving eyes, and a Mr fond &ce, and a soA 
voice that whispered ever, * Loyalty before aU I ' 

*rin sure I don't know what's come to my yotmg lady,' 
observed Faith to a staid and sober personage, who now seldom 
left her side. * She's been and locked herself into her room again, 
and when I knock at th% door, it's " Presently, Faith, presently," 
and I can't see through the keyhole, for she's gone and left the 
key in it, but by the sound of her voice Fll be sworn — ^that is,' 
amended the pretty Puritan, catching herself up — * I would ven- 
ture to affirm, she's been cr3ring ; and what diat's for, with all 
she can want in the house, and the Captain out of danger — bless 
his handsome &ce and bold spirit (though sinful) — is clean 
past me ! ' 

* Women is mostly unaccountable,' replied the individual 
addressed, writhing his grim features into the semblance of a 
smile. 'Young ones 'specially, though I'm not sure that the 
middle-aged isn't the most tricksome. Perhaps they live and 
learn ; live and learn. Mistress Faith, like their betters, but they 
can't be expected to be reasonable like and understanding for aU 
that, poor things; it's a lower creation, there's no doubt it's a 
lower creation, and unaccountable accordingly.' 

It may be remarked that our friend Dymocke's philosophy, for 
Dymocke, we need hardly inform the reader, it was who spoke, 
was of a somewhat vague and misty nature, inconsequent in its 
arguments and ioconclusive in its restdts, and as such he doubtless 
considered it adapted for the softer sex, for D3nnocke, though 
professing, and indeed demonstrating, a great regard and affection 
for that division of the species, still invariably assumed the atti- 
tude of superiority which he deemed becoming the dignity of the 
nobler variety, and was looked up to and reverenced by the 
women accordingly. He and Faith, since the midnight rencontre, 
and subsequent removal of Humphrey to Sir Giles AUonbv's 
lodgings, had become inseparable, a sense of favour and protection 
on the one hand, accompanied by & strong partiality fbr a young 
and pretty fece, and a consciousness of gratitude and inferiority, 
with a charitable desire for the conversion of a sinner on the 
other, cementing their friendship into an intimacy that every day 
assumed a more tender character. There is nothing makes a 
woman so keen as the chance of a proselyte. It stirs up in her 
the chief characteristics oi ner organization— her natural bene- 
volence, her religious zeal, her unaccountable delight in upsetting 
all pre-existing arrangements, her little spice of contradiction, 
and her innate love of change. It is such a pleasing excitement, 
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»nd she persuades herself she is doing so much good all the iime, 
10 she converts him, or ^^enrerts him, no matter which, and when 
she has tamed him completely round to her own way of thinking, 
finds herself, ailer all, somewhat dissatisfied with the result 

Many an argument did Faith hold with her admirer upon all 
the vexed qmestions of the day, standing, as she did now, with 
her mistresses garments throvm over her arm, and a lighted candle 
in her hand, wherewith she illimiined passages, staircases, entrance 
halls, and such out-of-the-way places as she selected for the theatre 
of her discourse. Faith's strongest point had hitherto been the 
unlawfulness of using weapons of fieslily warfare, even in self- 
defence, but she had been beaten somewhat from this by the 
events of the last fortnight, and the gallant stand made by hei 
protector with his oaken cudgel in her defence. Now, however, 
this attack of her admirer on the sex roused her to make use ol 
her old argument, and she replied with considerable volubility 
and a heightened colour, * Lower creature or not. Master Hugh, 
and unaccountable, if you please, leastways we use the weapons 
of sense and reason in our behalf, not ranting like you men, with 
your weapons out at every wry word, and a stout cudgel ready to 
enforce your arguments, as you cslH them: pretty arguments, 
forsooth! And call yourselves reasoning creatures; get along 
with you, do ! ' 

* An oak cudgel was the best argument t'other night, Mistress 
Faith,' replied Dymocke ; * d'ye think wild Goring and his troop 
of roaring fly-by-nights would have listened to any other ? What 
would you have had me to do less when he lifted thy veil, the 
villain, and I tiipped him up and laid him on his back on the 
pavement ere he could cry " hold ? " What wouldst thou have 
done thyself, lass, answer me that, if I hadn't been too quick for 
him, general of horse though he be ? ' 

*I shoidd not have offered him the other cheek, for sure,' 
replied Faith, demurely ; and Dymocke, taking the hint, put a 
period to the conversation by another of those practical rejoinders 
which the proverb informs us ai-e only appropriate when the 
'0pise is in bloom' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Tins QUEEK^S APARTMENTS. 

Ik three days Humphrey was sufficiently reooTored to go abroad 
and taste the fresh air out of doors, a cordial best appreciated by 
the sufferer who has been long confined to a sick room. In three 
more he was sent for by the Queen, whose curiosity had been 
much roused by the history of the quarrel and the duel, whose 
interest, moreover, had been excited by Mary's account of the 
wounded man's chivalrous and romantic character, and who had 
seen with her own eyes that he was well-favoured, which with 
Henrietta added considerably to the chances of a courtier's 
advancement. 

* You must bring your young chevalier to my private receptions, 
Marie,' said the goodnatured Queen, with her arch smile. ' Not 
on the great nights when his Majesty comes, and we are all ai 
grave as cotmcillors, and retire when the clock strilies ten, but to 
one of my own quiet evenings, when we will sup in the Round 
Room, and Lady Carlisle shall sing us a new " roman,^* and Kirke 
tell us her wickedest stories, and we will console the poor youth 
that he has got well so soon, and lost the pleasure of being nursed 
by pretty Marie. Are you very fond of him, Mignonne ? ' 

'I have never said so, Madame,' answered Mary with quiet 
composure, but with a slight elevation of the head and neck that 
made her look &r more like a queen than the thoughtless little 
Lidy who questioned her. ' It is not my custom to make confes- 
sions, and if it were, I have here nothing to confess.' 

'But there is another,' intei*po8ed Henrietta, eagerly. 'Ah, 
now I see it all ; Gi*ace, that is her name. I know her, I have 
seen her ; dark-haired and gracieuse^ with a petite mine. You 
are jealous, Marie ; jealous, and with good reason, the gracieuse 
is a dangerous rival, the wounded man cannot run away from her 
charms. She is always in the house, and my poor Marie has been 
obliged to be about our person here. She has lost him to the 
grcuneuse^ and she is jealous. My proud Marie jealous Hke any 
other woman, afier all ; it is too good a joke I * And Henrietta, 
who was not particular why she laughed, so long as she did laugh, 
broke out into a peal of hilarity, and clapped her hands like a 
merry, mischievous, light-hearted child. 

Mary laughed too, a low, silvery, pleasant laugh. Had her 
mistress been a better judge of human nature she would have 
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detected iii that laugh no wounded feelings, no jealous apprehen- 
fions, nothing but a proud consciousness of power, an unshaken 
rjecurity in her own dominion, perhaps a touch of pity, perhaps a 
sliadow of regret that she was not more engrossed with her con- 
quest. Yet she had never liked Bosville so well aa at that moment. 

They werfe pleasant little meetings, those private receptions of 
the Queen at Merton Collie. That tiiey conduced in any d^ee 
to the stability of the Royal party few will be found to assert, but 
none can deny that they furthered to a considerable extent the 
consumption of well-cooked dishes and sparkling wines, the ex- 
penditure of much compliment and small-talk, not to mention a 
large amount of flirtbtion and intrigue, political as well as private, 
and the occasional exchange of vows not sanctioned by the Church. 
The Puritans held these meetings in especial reprobation, and 
from Jezebel downwards, esteemed no reproachful name too 
abusive with which to vilify the royal lady who presided over 
them ; whilst many a wise head amongst the old Ciivalier party, 
and the more experienced advisers of the King, opined that neither 
Ireton's pikes not CromweU*8 Ironsides had inflicted half such 
deadly wotinds on their Sovereign's cause as the empty, scheming, 
underhand circle of selfish gallmits and flaunting dames that sur- 
rounded his misguided wife. Yet Charles could never be brought 
to believe it. With the totiching obstinacy of a weak, yet con- 
scientious and enthusiastic nature, he lavished on Henrietta a 
blind adoration that she seems thoroughly to have despised. He 
confided to her all his most secret schemes, even to the meditated 
treacherlfes that he seems to have persuaded himself ^ere not only 
venial but meritorious ; he laid bare for her his whole heart, with 
all its shortcomings and all its weaknesses ; he Reversed the order 
of the sexes in looking up to her for advice and assistance, and 
she despised him accordingly. It is a fiital nli^ke. Fond as 
women are of power, gladly as they see tho man they love at their 
feet, thrilling as is the delicious consciousness that their lightest 
word can tame and tum the rougher nature to their will, yet, 
when the moment of danger and difficulty really comes, if he 
cannot act for himself, and for her too ; if he cannot stand up and 
take the brunt of all, and shield her, so to speak, with his body : 
if he quails beneath the storm and leans upon her, the weaker 
reed, for support, he is never a man to her again. 

Cnarles, in his council or his closet, writing in cipher to his 
generals, or armed in mail and plate at the head of his ariby, was 
never apart fi*om his Queen in spirit. Eveiy action of ms life, 
every one of his letters, every turn he made out of the judicioui 
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path, ptoveB beyond a doubt the romantic affection he cherished 
for that empty flirting little Frenchwoman. She tras never out 
of hiB thoughts. Let ua see how she returned the love of the ill- 
&ted king. 

Sitting on a loit ottoman, «)arkling with diamonds, a huge 
feathered ikn in one hand, atid setting down with the other an 
empty coffee-cup on a richly chased salver held by a black page- 
boy, Henrietta looked more brilliant than usual as she carried on 
a Uvely conversation with a plain, sallow gentleman, who appeared 
to occupy a high place in her Majesty's favour. Lord Jermyn 
knew his power well, and made unsparing use of it. With no 
very pleasing exterior, none of the physical advantages which are 
generally supposed to taake such way in a lady's good gi-aces, and 
CO which she was quite as fully alive as the rest of her sex, he had 
obtained an ascendancy over the Queen which can only be ac- 
counted for by his extiHordinary knowledge of character, his 
facility for adapting himself to the tastes arid adopting the opinions 
of those whose favour he thought it worth his while to cultivate, 
and above all, his preeminent talent for, and unconquerable love of, 
that complicated system of intrigue which ruled the whole Court, 
and originating in the Queen's own private apartments, spread its 
meshes over the length and breadth of England, nullifying the 
deliberations of the wise, and paralysing the blows of the strong. 

She was conversing with him in a low voice, mingling the most 
important political topics, the secret counsels of her husband, and 
the private intelligence from his generals, with the extravagant 
language of gallantry then in vogue, with the lighest jests, the 
silliest gossip, and the emptiest laughter that ever floated through 
a drawing-room. His manner was that of respectfiil admiration 
while he listened, yet there was at times an expression of authority 
in his eye, and tone of sarcasm in his voice, that argued his con- 
sciousness of his own power, and the value in which he was held 
by the ypluble Queen. As he leaned over her reclining figure, 
and replied in corresponding tones to her whispered confidences, 
the pair had far more the appearance of a lover and his mistress 
than a subject and a sovereign. 

Partly concealed by an old Japanese screen of grotesque carving 
and quaint ornament, but with ringing laugh and lively sally, 
declaring plainly their whereabout. Lord Bernard Stuart and 
Mrs. Kirke carried on an amicable warfare, according to their 
wont, half jest half earnest, sparkling with quips and innuendoa 
and playful satire, and many a phrase implying far more than met 
the ear, with as much freedom from restraint as though they had 
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been a hundred leagues from the presence of royalty. The joung 
nobleman was attending on her Majesty in the execution of his 
duty ; and a very pleasant duty it seemed to be, judging by the 
expression of his handsome countenance, enhanced by the uniform 
of the Life Guards, which he commanded. A breast-plate, back- 
piece, and cuisses of steel, set off his fine figure and diivalroiu 
features to the best advantage, whilst the rich lace on his buff 
surcoat, the delicate embroidery of his collar, and gaudy folds ol' 
his crimson silk scarf, tempered with an air of courtly splendour 
these warlike accessories of costume. Long fair curls, soft and 
perfumed like a woman's, floated over his shoulders; as MrsL 
Kirke looked up in his face from the low couch on which she had 
placed herself, ^e could not withhold from that handsome smiling 
countenance a part of the admiration which she believed in her 
heart to be alone due to a certain pair of arch blue eyes and a 
certain mischievous dimpled smile that met her in the glass every 
day. Like many another carpet knight. Lord Bernard was no 
contemptible adversary to encounter when blows were falling 
thick and ^t on a stricken field. On more than one occasion he 
had petitioned in his own name, and that of the brother coxcombs 
whom he commanded, for leave to abandon their peculiar duty of 
guarding the King's person, and to charge in the van with Prince 
Kupert and his desperadoes. The stanch stem Lronsides, the grim 
Presbyterian pikemen, found these curled Malignants very fiends 
in fighting; and though they compared them energetically to 
Absalom and other good-looking reprobates, and cursed them 
with fervent piety, yet did tliey go down before them like barley 
in harvest-time notwithstanding. 

Now, however, Lord Bernard was on guard, and his own sense 
of responsibility not permitting him to retire to rest, whilst the 
Queen's partiality for handsome fiices afforded him a certain 
welcome in her private apartments, he was combining duty with 
pleasure by flirting furiously with Mrs. Kirke — a lady for whom 
he openly avowed an ardent attachment, which she as openly re- 
turned, and which was not likely to do either of them the slightest 
harm. 

Some men might have been in danger, too, for the Syren was a 
fearfully weU-fiivoured Syren, and sat upon her rock in the most 
bewitching of attitudes, and sang her seducing song in the most 
enchanting of tones. Besides slie had spent her whole life in the 
luring of mariners ; had stranded them by scores on differenl 
■hoals and quicksands; had fi*]£htened them, and teased them. 
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and ducked them and drowned them, and never wet her own feet, 
BO she boosted, in the process. 

If Lord Bernard had only admired bhie eyes and golden locks, 
and smiles and dimples, and white skins and dazzling teeth, he 
had been in danger too ; but the Life-Guardsman^s heart was of 
capacious proportions — constructed, so to speak, in compartments, 
of which he could empty a drawer at any time to make room for 
fresher contents ; or if need were, shut it up and desist from using 
it altogether. So the pair were but fencing with buttons on their 
foils, ^er all. 

Their engagement was at its height : she was shaking her curls 
like a shower of gold all over her saucy fece and white shapely 
neck and shoulders ; he was picking up the &n she had purposely 
dropped, and pressing it enthusiastically to his lips, when the 
Queen called him suddenly to her side ; and Lord Bernard, at 
once changing his manner for one of the most reserved and stately 
decorum, returned the &n with a profound bow, and stalked across 
the room to wait her Majesty's command with another solemn and 
reverential obeisance. 

She was determined to punisli Jermyn for something he had 
said ; womanlike, she had no difficulty in finding an opportunity. 
Handsome Lord Bernard had been always rather a £Eivourite, bo 
she beckoned liim across to her, and the Life-Guardsman obeyed 
accordingly. 

' Lady Carlisle tells me you have a vacancy in the troop, my 
lord I ' ^e said, pushing away the little black boy to make room 
for the young nobleman— an action not lost upon Jermyn, and 
the observation of which did not improve the expression of his 
saUow face ; ' if so, I have already disposed of it.* 

' If your Majesty condescends to review us again, we shall have 
nothing but vacancies left,' was the reply ; ' we cannot sustain the 
bright glances of yourself and your ladies ; they pierce our breast- 
plates, and wither us up like roses in the noon-day sun. With 
regard to a vacancy, there was none in the force when I inspected 
it this evening at curfew. Lady Carlisle, however, was later than 
usual in the presence— she may have made one since then.' 

Lord Bernard was a courtier, but he was a commanding officer 
as well, and the instincts of the latter will always predominate 
over every other consideration. He did not approve of tliis in- 
terference with his prerogative, and he did not care if the Queen 
and Lady Carlisle botli knew it. 

Henrietta laughed. < Wb«t say you, Lucy 7 ' she called out to 
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her ^vourite, who was working quietly with Mary Gave at ihc 
fkr end of the room, ' have you been tampering with Lord Ber- 
nard's ocHnmand since night&ll 7 • If not, we want a vacancy, and 
you haye our ooqunanda to go and kill us a Idfe-Guardsman before 
supper time.' 

Lady Carlisle looked up with her calm innooent smile. 

' Shall I begin with Lord Bernard himself, Madame ? * she 
asked ; * he seems half dead already; uxdess you, Mrs. Kirke, will 
dniah what you have Qearly aocomplished so well.' 

Mrs. Kirke did not like Lady Carlisle ; she was no match for 
her, and she knew it ; the peeress, in additiooi to an immovable 
countenance, possessing t^e immense advantage of hesitatizig at 
nothing. But she never refused an appeal to arms even when sure 
of being worsted, so she laughed mernly a^d answered — 

' I only kill my fo€B, and that when I am angry. Now, Lord 
Bernard and I have hardly quarrelled onoe the whole night. I 
am not like Lady Carlisle : my ship is but a poor little privateer, 
with letters of marque against the enemy — ^not a pirate, that 
destroys both sides alike, and knows no distinction when she ha« 
hoisted the black flag 1 ' 

' You are quite right not to sail imder &lse colours,' answered 
Lady Carlisle, with such a clear, guileless look full into Mrs. 
Earke's rouge — ^which indeed was put on a little too thick, and 
somewhat nearer the cheekbones than Nature plants her own roses 
— that the discomfited little woman was &m to hide her ^e 
behind her fan, and retire into one of her explosions of laughter 
to cover her confusion. The Queen, however, was amused and 
delighted at this little passage of arms, and reverted to the subject 

' Our proud Marie,* she observed, ^ has a protege that we should 
wish to have about our person. He is young, gallant, and good- 
looking,' with a glance at Jermyn, who either winced or pretended 
to do 80—-^ Marie and I would like him to be near us. What say 
you, my dear, shall I make Lord Bernard appoint him to the Life- 
Guards 7 One word from either of us, and it is done ? ' 

* Your Majesty is most kind,' answered Mary, < but I entreat 
you do nothing of the sort. He is pledged already to another 
service. His honour demands that he should be in the field the 
instant he is well. He wishes to leave for the West immediately. 
Your Majesty cannot confer on him a greater kindness than by 
bidding lum depart.' 

Mary spoke eagerly, though she retained her self-conmumd. 
• Never ' (she thought in her own heart), * never shall he become 
selfish and intriguing, even if he be a courtier, like all of these.' 
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Alas ! she would &iu have made him a second Falklan-l ; and if 
ghe had succeeded what wotUd it have profited 7 Was ha not iar 
too good for her even now ? 

"Ebe Queen laughed at her determination, and rallied her 
according to her wont. ' You dare not trust him with Lucy and 
Mrs. Kirke/ she exclaimed ; ' you want to detach him from the 
-^racieuae. You are jealous, Mantj jealous I — and that is the best 
Jhn of aU. Hush I here he comes.* 

A stately yeoman here attended Bosyille into the anteroom, 
tlirough which he was conducted by a decorous gentleman usher 
in black, armed with a white wand, as fiur as the door of the 
presence chamber, where he was handed over to the care of Lord 
/ermyn, who in right of his office led him up to the Queen her- 
Eclf. Henrietta looked graciously upon the young soldier, and 
gave him her hand to kiss. 

The ladies about a Court are no exception to the general rule 
of their sex. They prize a novelty as much as do the cherriest- 
cheeked maidens that take butter to the fiur. When the novelty, 
too, is handsome, graceful, richly dressed, and imbued with a 
certain air of becoming sofixiess and langour which recent illness 
leaves upon the young, they are apt to give vent to their curiosity 
and interest with an ardour lihat pord<»8 upon admiration. This, 
by the way, is another quality which renders woman- worship so 
satis&ctory and profitable a service. 

Mrs. Kirke's fan was down in an instant. < Who is he ? * she 
whispered to Lord 3e]:^ard, who was again by her side ; ^ very 
handsome for a brown man (Lord Bernard was Mr and fresh- 
coloured) ; ' but what makes him ao pale ? and why does he move 
as if he had stays on ? Bandaged, is he, and nearly killed by 
Goring ? How wicked of Qoring I— who is charming, too. By 
the way, why is he iiot here to-night ? ' So Mrs. Kirke ran on, 
keying her admirer by her side to answer her (questions, and 
ogling the new arrival the while with ail the artOlery of her 
mischief-loving eyes. 

Lady Carlidfe> too, in her quiet modest way ^ that soft, gentle 
demeanour, that she flattered herself no mortal man could resist, 
that left all her noisy, laughing, chattering rivals miles and miles 
behind — ^vouchsafed to bestow no small share of attention upon 
Humphrey BosviUe. H^ was the lion oi the evening, and pro- 
voked his share of observation accordingly. It so happened that 
the duel took place at a period when the Court was unusually 
devoid of incident^ and this in times when eveiy week brought 
news of a battle fought or a town lost or won. Such a state of 
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stagnation as three days without an event of some sort was un- 
bearable ; and Bosville's rencontre with Goring at so dead a time 
was a perfect windfall to the weary gossiping courtiers. Even 
the Queen vouchsafed to inquire particularly afler his wounds : 
and when supper was announced, and the little party adjourned 
to discuss that merry meal in the Round Room, her Majesty 
condescended to pour him out a glass of Hippocras with her owa 
white hand, and desired him to quaff it, with a complimentary jeer 
at his blanched cheeks that brought the colour back to his face. 

He sat between Lady Carlisle and Mary Cave. With the 
former he bore his share bravely enough in tiiat fictitious species 
of dialogue which then as now constituted the language of fadiion- 
able life, but which was essentially distasteful to the romantic 
temperament of the simple soldier. To the latter he scarcely 
spoke three words, but his voice was quite altered ; and Lady 
'Carlisle, an experienced practitioner, found him out immediately. 
Therefore she could not of course let him alone. Too confident 
in her own charms, and too essentially heartless to be jealous of 
any woman on earth, she was yet rapacious of admiration. If 
nineteen men out of a score were paying her then* homage, she 
could not rest till she had brought the twentieth also to her feet. 
Humphrey was young, gracefal, and good-looking ; but had ho 
been old, misshapen, and ugly, he possessed an iniallible charm 
in Lady Carlisle's eyes — ^he was evidently the property of another, 
and must be trespassed on accordingly. 

She had been too often at the game not to know exactly liow 
to lay her snares. She waited till the Queen liad done with him, 
and Mrs. Kirke had laughed him out of countenance, and then 
turned to him with her soft voice and her deep eyes, and talked 
to him of fiowers and music, and such topics as she thought most 
congenial to his temperament, sighing gently between whiles, as 
giving him to understand that she too was out of her element in 
that gay circle, and that he was the only man capable of under- 
standing her, if he would but give himself the trouble to try. 

Had Bosville been ten years older, he would at once have flung 
himself into the spirit of the contest. He would have known tha: 
with a disposition like that of Mary Cave, to awaken her jealousy 
was the nearest road to her heart — ^that blind submission would 
never conquer the proud spirit which bends alone to a prouder 
than itself. 

But he was too loyal, too true-hearted to enter into sud 
calculations. There was but one woman in the world for him ; 
^o he was stanch to his &ith, here in a Queen's drawing-ioom as 
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he would have been in his lonely biYonac under the winter dcj, 
or down amongst the horses* feet in a charge, with the life-blood 
ebbing fast, and ererything but his great unconquerable lore 
passing dreamily away. It was his nature to be tyrannized over, 
as it is the nature of many of the bravest, and gentlest, and noblest 
of God's creatures. The highest oouraged horse winces the most 
readily irom the spurs. Do not driye them in too pitilessly, lest 
you rouse him once too often. He may fidl at last, and fall with 
you some day to rise no more. 

The Queen clapped her hands as the repast concluded, and the 
black page handed round the grace-cup of spiced wine in a huge 
antique goblet. 

* One of your sweetest songs, Lucy,' said her Majesty to Lady 
Carlisle, ' and then a &ir good night to all.' 

As slie spoke she signed to the little page to bring a guitar 
which rested in a cwmer for the Syren, and withdrawing some- 
what apart with Mary Cave, lent a listening ear to the conyersation 
of that lady, who by her animated gestures and eager hce appeared 
to engross her mistress's attention with some subject of more than 
common importance. 

' The Queen hates music,' said Lady Carlisle, bending languidly 
over the guitar, and looking softly into Bosville's eyes ; * but I 
will sing to you. What do you like 7 something about love and 
war, I am sure. Will you promise to observe the moral if I take 
t)ie trouble to sing you the song ? * 

Humphrey answered not much to the purpose. His eyes and 
tlioughts were at the other end of the room, and he had not yet 
acquired the knack, so iiseftd at Court, of attending to two people 
at once. 

Lady Carlisle swept her hand across the strings ; the gesture 
became her admirably, and witli many a covert glance of sly 
illusion, sang in a low, sweet voice the not inappropriate ballad o( 
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' *Tifl a cheerless mom for a gallant to swim, 
And the moat shines cold and clear ; 

Rir knight ! I was never yet banlked of my whim. 

And I long for the lilies that float on the brim : 
Go bring me those blossoms here I ' 

Then I offered them low on my bended knee ; 

* They m faded and wet^' said the proud Lady^ 
h 
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A jay sereamed ou^ ^m the topmost pine 

Ttat waved by the castle vail. 
And siie yowed u I loTed her I'd' never declin.^ 
To harry his nest for this mistress of mine, 

Though I broke my own neck in the faU. 
So I brought her the eg^, and she flouted me; 
? You woiSd climb too high,* quoth the proud L«dyv 

The lists were dressed, and the lances in rest, 

And our knightly band arrayed ; 
'Twas stout Sir Hubert who bore him the best, 
With a Queen's white glove cacded high on his emit, 

Till I shore it away with my blade. 
But I reeled as I laid it before her. — * See ! 
It is soiled with your blood,' said the proud Ladye. 

* You have sweet red lips and an ivory brow, 

But your heart is hard as a stone ; 
Though I loved you so long and so dearly, now 
I have broken my fetters, and cancelled my tow,— 

You may sigh at your lattice alone. 
There are women as fair, who are kinder to me ; 
Go look for another, my proud I^dye.' 

Her tears fell fest — she began to rue 

When she counted the cost of her pride ; 
Till she played, and lost it, she never knew 
The worth of a heart both kindly and true, 

And she beckoned me back to her side ; 
While softly she whispered, * I love but thee 1 * 
So I won her at last, my proud Ladye. 

She fu^ed her eyes on Bosville as she concluded; but liii 
whole attention was taken up by Mary, who, from the comer in 
which she was established with the Queen, had been looking at 
him with more than usual observation— rhe even flattered himself 
more than usual interest. As Henrietta rose to retire, and dis- 
tributed a general bow amongst her courtiers in token of dis- 
missal, Maiy crossed the room to where he stood, and taking bini 
by the hand, spoke to him in a low agitated voice that thriile<i 
every nerve in his body, weakened as he was by illness, and ex- 
cited by the scene, the music, the Boya. circle, and above all, the 
presence of her he loved. 

*The Queen has promised me your majority,* she said, and her 
voice trembled a little : * but you must join the army immediatelv- 
Perhaps we may not meet again, even to say, " Farewell I " We 
shall often think of you. Good-bye, Captain BosviUe*— fib^ 
heaitatedi as though about to say something more, but only r^ 
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peated, ' Good-bye/ and vaniahed afier the Queen and her retreat- 
ing ladies. 

So this was all ! The guerdon of how many ihonghta, how 
much devotion, how deep a tenderness 1 He was giving gold for 
silver, he felt it now. Well, he did not grudge it ; but he de^ 
clined Lord Bernard's invitation to drink spiced canaiy with him 
in the guard room, and returned to his own quarters at Sir Giles 
AUonby's with a slow step and a saddened mien. Was he think- 
ing of his choice — ^his peerless, proud Ladye 7 Gome what might 
he would never change it now. 
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There are martyrs in every &ith, ascetics of every denomination. 
'Tis not by the sincerity of its worshippers that we must argue 
the infallibility of any creed. The macerated monk, flagellating 
his bleeding person in his cell, is not more in earnest than the 
Indian &queer, erect under a burning sun, his arm stretched out 
motionleBs, till the flesh withers from the bone, his hand clenched 
till the nails grow through the palm,. The howling Dervish bids 
his Moslem monastery echo to his cries at intervals as regular as 
matins, and complines, and vespers, and all the periods of me- 
lodious worship enjoined by the Catholic Church. The bonze of 
Tartary, the priest of Brahma, meditate for weeks on the In- 
effable; whilst the disdple of Juggernaut immolates himself 
unhesitatingly beneath the wheels of his monstrous idol. Even 
our own true Faith is not without its fanatics. The tortures of 
the Inquisition, the massacre of St. BaiiJiolomew, the fires of 
Smithfield, were strange sacrifices with which to glorify the 
religion of Love. Laud presiding over the Council and signing 
the inhuman decree by which the culprit was sentenced to lose 
his ears, doubtless believed he was serving the cause of truth and 
morality, as fervently as did Leighton himself when he published 
that abusive pamphlet against the Queen which drew down upon 
him the hideous vengeance of the Star Chamber. His sentence^ 
in addition to mutilation, had been imprisonment for life ; but 
a largo sum of money furnished in high quarters had boughf his 
escape from his gaolers, and he was even now in Oxford, under 
Uw feigned nMne of Simeon — ^bv 'vliich we must in future oali 
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him — snatclung proselytes out of the lion*s mouth ; ords he him* 
self termed it, * labouring in the vineyard through the burden and 
heat of the day.' 

He had promised to meet Effingham again when last they 
parted at the door of the conventicle, and he had not forgotten his 
promise. Night after night had he visited the Cavalier officer at 
his quarters, argued with him, prayed with him, implored him, 
till, notwithstanding all his previous associations — notwithstand- 
ing the first real ardent passion he had ever cherished in his life 
— Effingham gave way, yielding to his new friend's persuasions 
and his own convictions ; and resolving to become not almost but 
altogether an adherent of the Puritan party, and a supporter of 
those zealots who had determined to go tJie farthest and £istest 
to the destruction of all government that was not based upon their 
own wild notions of a direct Theocracy. , 

Truly, it needed a strong hand and a cool head to rule the^c 
stormy elements; to reconcale the conflicting ideas of the specula- 
tive, the selfish, and the sincere ; to guide the turbulent enthusiast 
and urge the wavering time-servers, and thus to rear at last a 
goodly edifice out of such various and chaotic materials ; but 
when the time comes it is generally found that the Man is also 
ready, and the Man was even now drilling his Ironsides at 
Gloucester whose destiny it was to ride rough- shod to power on 
the blind faith of those who deemed him as fanatical and short- 
sighted as themselves. 

Gaunt and thin, his fine frame square and angular from de- 
ficiency of covering, his features sharpened, and his dark eyes 
shining out more fiercely than usual from tmder their projecting 
brows, George Effingham sat alone in his dreaiy, comfortless 
room, wrapped in profound meditation, musing darkly on hU 
recent doubts, his present resolution, and the sacrifice he had 
determined to make of those hopes which were to him as the veiy 
light of his eyes — ^the very breath of his nostiils. 

Confiicting passions, the struggles of conscience, the ' worm that 
dieth not * gnawing at his heart, had ^yrought upon him in a few 
weeks the work of years. He looked a middle-aged man already, 
as the light from the lamp above his head brought out his sunken 
^tures in high relief, and deepened the lines upon his forehead 
and about his mouth. His beard, too, was fiecked with here and 
there a silvery streak ; his dress was careless and disordered ; 
his whole bearing dejected, weary, and worn. With compressed 
lip and dilated nostril, as of one who suffers inwai^dly, but is too 
prond U> yield, though none be there to witness, he aemed to 
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watch and wait, though the clenched hand and the foot beating 
at regular intervals against the floor, denoted tliat his vigil was 
one of impatience and anxiety, almost too irritating to be borne. 

At length a step was heard upon the stairs, and with a deep 
sigh of relief, Effingham opened the door and admitted hia new 
friend Simeon, armed, as usual, to the teeth, and bearing on his 
countenance its wonted expression cf fervent zeal and rapt 
enthusiasm. 

' At last,* said George, as his guest seated himself, and disposed 
his arms in the most convenient position to be snatched up at a 
moment's notice ; ' at last ! I have wearied for jou as the sick 
man wearies for the visit of the Leech ; I have expected jou since 
twilight. It is done — ^my brother, it is done at last What it has 
cost me, neither you nor any other man can imagine. But it is 
done. I am a disgraced and branded man, and " the place that 
hath known me shall know me no more." * 

Simeon took him affectionately by the hand. ' No cross, no 
crown, my brother ! ' he replied. * Woidd you buy the incal- 
culable treasure with that wliich costs you nothing ? See ! I 
have been in the hospitals, and beheld the wounded, maimed and 
writJiing upon their stretchers. I have seen the strong man's 
limb shattered by gun-shot, and the surgeon's knife, merciful in 
tliat it spared not, lop off the agonised member, and save the 
patient from destruction. What though he shiver and faint when 
the operation is completed ? He is a living man instead of a 
senseless corpse ; so is it with the moral gangrene. If thou 
wouldst preserve thy soul, cut it out. Are we not told that it is 
better to sacrifice an eye or a limb than to risk the destruction of 
soul and body? and shall we grudge to offer up the dearest 
treasures of our lives, the pride that was as the breath of our 
nostrils, the earthly honour that was as our daily bread : nay, 
the fonder, softer feelings that had become as the very life-blood 
of our hearts, when they are required of us by Him who gives 
and who takes away ? The gift we lay upon the altar, can it 
cost too much ? Suffer, brother — so shsJt thou qualify for happi- 
ness. Weep and gnash with thy teeth here rather than here- 
after?' 

It was a high stern doctrine, and as such qualified to make a 
due impression on the nature to which it was addressed. Effing- 
ham reared his head proudly, and the resolute lip compressed itself 
tighter than before as he detailed to his friend the doings of that 
day — doings which even now to his soldier nature could not but 
aeem pregnant with physical degradation. 
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^ I took my oommiflBion back to Colepepper/ said he, ' aad the 
old general laughed in my face. I have seen him laugh so, 
Simeon, when your musqueteera were making a target of hia 
body. He accepted itj howerer, and then he spoke such words- 
such bitter words 1 He dared not have used them to Captain 
Effingham of his own brigade. General or no general, I had 
paraded him at point of fox, with a yard and a half of green tan 
between us ; and to give him his due, I think he would &in have 
provoked me to it even to-day. Btit I suppose eveiy loyal 
Cavalier has a right to insult me now 1 * 

He spoke in bitter scorn, scarcely in accordance with the 
character he wad fidn to profess. 

* But you will meet him yet again in tihe field,' urged the war- 
like religionist; *you will meet him where you can draw the 
sword with a good conscience, and strike Mi downright blows for 
the cause of Israel. You will meet him again, though he be 
hemmed in by his Amalekites ; and I, Simeon the persecuted, 
say unto you, " Smite and spare not I " ' 

Apparently somewhat comforted by this reflection, Effingham, 
who had been indignantly pacing the narrow room, sat down 
again, and proceeded with his narrative, 

* When I left him I passed through the guard-room, and 1 
thought the very troopers — my own troopers, some of them 
fellows that I have seen ere now flinch fix)m following where 1 
led — ^looked askance at me, as though I was traitor and coward 
both. Coward I — psha I the dogs know better than that. But 1 
bore it and passed on. Nay, the very citizens in the street — the 
knaves that have never handled weapon in their lives weightier than 
an ell-wand or a yard of satin velvet, seemed to take the wall of 
the disgraced officer, to shoulder the renegade Cavalier into the 
kennel — and I kept my riding-rod quiet in my hand and passed 
on. Then I met Sir Giles Allonby — good old Sir Giles, her 
father, Simeon — and he stopped and asked me if it was true ? He 
spoke so kindly, so sorrowftilly. " I grieve for it, lad ! " said he, 
and he meant what he said, I know ; " I grieve for it, a«< if I had 
lost my felcon Diamond or the best horse in my stable. Zoimdfl, 
man I art not ashamed ? Some woidd be angry with thee, and 
roundly too, but I grieve for it, lad— by St. George, I do I We 
all liked thee so well — Grace and Mary, and all — and now we 
shall see thee no more. Fare thee well, lad ; I would give thee 
my blessing, were*t not clean against my conscience. Fare thee 
well ! " And now I shall see them no more. Simeon I ' (and he 
seized his friend's arm fiercely as he looked him in Uie fiwe) * J 
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fiiy sacrifice be not accepted it had been better for me that I had 
never beer bom I ' 

The enthusiast led him to the window, and pointed out into the 
cold dear night, brilliant with a million stars. ' Shall He who 
hath the treasures of the unirerse in the hollow of His hand not 
reward thee ? oh, man of little fidih I Thou hast put thy hand 
to the plough, see that thou look not back. To-morrow we will 
shake tiie dust of Oxford from off our feet, and journey hence, 
even as Lot journeyed into the desert from the accursed city of 
the plain ! ' 

With these words, Simeon shook the proselyte warinly by the 
hand, and taking up his arms, departed stealthily as he had come. 
Fanatic as he was, Leighton had been in earnest all his life. He 
/lad never flinched yet from that narrow and rugged path which 
he considered it his duty to follow, and his ner^e was as unshaken, 
his confidence in the protection of Heaven as imbounded, here in 
Oxford, in the very stronghold of his enemies, as it had been when 
exposed to the jeers of the mob In the pillory at Newgate, or on 
the scaffold at ToWer-hill under the knife of the executioner. 
With Leighton, as with many others who come from the northerB. 
side of the Tweed, the characteristic caution of his countrymen 
was completely overborne and nullified by that religious enthu- 
siasm which takes such a powerful hold of the Soottic^ character ; 
and although in trifling matters, such as the preparations for his 
own and Eflingham^s journey, about which he proceeded to busy 
himself, it produced a degree of fbrethought highly advantageous 
to a proscribed fugitive, it never checked him for an instant in the 
prosecution of any enterprise, however desperate, on which he 
thought his religion bade him embark. 

With the sword in one hand and the Bible in the other, he, and 
thousands such as he, were indeed invincible. So he hurried oflf 
to the stables, and saw to the feeding of his own and Effingham's 
steeds, and looked carefrdly to the arms of fleshly warfare which 
were too likely to bfe needed ; nor did he neglect those creature 
comfiyrts, without which saint and sinner must equally fidnt by the 
way on a long journey, doing everything in a spirit of trustful 
confidence, that all the dangers and siSerings he had already 
padsed through were powerless to shake. 

And Effingham watched the stars die out one by one in the sky. 
The deep-toned clocks of the different college strilung the morning 
hours each afler each, smote with a dull, unmeaning sound upon 
his ear. His preparations for the journey were completed, and 
his apartnient, never luxuriously furnished, was indeed cheerless 
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and uncomfortable, llis eye wandered round its bare walla and 
took no heed. A few withered flowers, fresh and fragrant a week 
ngo-^stay, coidd it be only a week ago? — stood in a drinking-cup 
on the chimney-piece. He had begged them of Grace at her 
father^B house; and indeed she had given them somewhat un- 
willingly. They caught his attention now — they looked so &ded 
and imhappy. He started like a man who wakes up from a dream. 
Then he saw it all before him, as though he was standing by, a 
careless spectator : the wounded youth on the sofa, the graceful 
womanly forms, gliding about the room, his own stately figure 
erect by the low window, and the soft sweet face, witli star-like 
eyes — the face that stood between his soul and its salvation — the 
face without wliich, Satan whispered in his ear, eternal glory 
itself would be no heaven to him. 

He seized his hat and cloak, girded on his rapier, and ruslicd 
forth into the street. A chill, moist wind, moaning through the 
leafless trees, and round the pinnacles of the cathedral towers, blew 
refreshingly in his face. The first streaks of dawn were already 
lightening the sky. A new day was breaking, witJi its stores of 
sorrows and anxieties and ti*oubles, and its leavening of hope. He 
drew a long, full breath of the fresh air, he walked faster now, and 
the colour mounted to his cheek. He would stand under Grace^s 
windows once again, and though he would not see her face, yet his 
spirit would bid her farewell. He was a strong, practical man 
once, ay, not many weeks ago ; and now he coidd find relief, like 
any pitiful, sighing swain, in pacing a muddy street, and staring 
at a closed shutter. Something of his former self rose within him 
as he smiled in scom, but the smile was too near akin to tears not 
to soflen him ; and soon he thought that, however contemptible 
such abject devotion might be in other cases, Grace was worth it 
all ; so he would watch here for a while, and this should be his 
leave-taking. 

Again the proud spirit rose — the master- will that would not 
be denied. Speculating vaguely on the future, a long vista 
seemed to open before him of fame and patriotism; and the 
triumph of religious freedom wrought out by the efifoi*ts of himself 
and such as he. Her party would fail ; it must yield to the voice 
of the country — ^the strong power of right. George EfiSngham, 
one of the piUars of the State, one of the Councillors of England, 
might aspire to the broken-do>vn Cavalier's daughter. Aspire^ 
foraooth ! it would be condescension, then. Still, she would always 
be a queen to him. Prejudice and pai'ty -feeling would vanish 
before the light of TruUi. Sir Giles would respect the stout, 
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Kucoeflfiful aoldier, though an enemy and a conqueror ; the iage, 
conscientious statesman, though a rebel to tlie Crown. She could 
not say him nay, after years of absence and constancy, after 
&me had been won to do her honour, and yictory achieved for 
her sake. Then the bright day would dawn at last ; the drean 
that is dreamed by all, — to be realized by how many 7 — ^the 
magic presence, the golden sunshine, and the happy home. If he 
could but see her just once again 1 One more draught to slake 
that thirst which, like the longing of the dram-drinker, grows the 
fiercer for indulgence, which unsatisfied, leaves but a dreary and 
shattered existence for the slave of its moral intoxication. K he 
could only take away with him for his long, long absence one 
more look, he would ask for nothing besides, not so much as a 
kind word : it would be enough to see her, and so depart upon 
his cheerless way. 

He started, and turned pale. It was already nearly light. The 
shutter was unclosed, and a hand from within the chamber drew 
aside the blind. 

At the same instant, the tramp of horses was heard clattering 
up the street. Efllagham, who had good reasons of his own for 
not wishing to be recognised, shrunk aside to take shelter in the 
deep archway of a college-gate. He was invisible to the two horse- 
men as they rode by. Cloaked and booted, it was no easy task to 
recognise the form or features of either of those cavaliers. Quick 
and sharp as is the glance of jealousy, it is far behind the intuitive 
perception of love. A pair of dark eyes that had not slept all night, 
were peering out from behind those curtains into the chill, dull 
morning ; they recognised in the leading horseman the person of 
Humphrey Bosville, long ere George, under his archway, had de- 
cided in his own mind that the strong shapely sorrel, with his light 
true action, was none other than his comrade^s well-known charger. 
A thrill of mingled feelings shot through him as they passed. 
Something within told him that the hand he had seen at the win- 
dow belonged to Grace. It was a galling and a bitter thought that 
the woman he loved should have tiius kept her vigil to obtain a 
farewell glimpse of another : but there was comfort in the re- 
flection that the other was even now, like himself, bound on a 
long and dangeroua journey, from which perhaps he might never 
return ; and Uiough he could not conceal from himself the attach- 
ment, which his own observation had told him was springing up 
in Grace's heart for his young and handsome brother officer, he 
took comfort in reflecting on all those sage aphorisms so rife 
wnongst the male sex, which turn upon the fickle disposition of 
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woman, and her insatiable love of change — aphorisms which, 
whether just or unjust, are as gall and wormwood to the successful 
lover. 

Insensibly, a kindly feeling sprang up in him towards his open' 
hearted, unconscious rival. He WotJd fain have shaken hands with 
him, and bidden him farewell ; but eVen as the impubie arose, the 
white hand was withdrawn, the curtain feU once more, and the 
two horsemen turned the comer of the street, and disappeared, 

"With one longing look at the casement, with a prayer upon his 
lips, and his strong heart aching with A strange, dull pain, George 
Effingham took his silent, solitary fkrewell of the only thing he 
cared for upon earth, and went his way drearily into the desert. 

Weep on I pretty Grace ; turning your pale cheek down to ward* 
your pillow, and wiedding the hot tears thick and fast, that you 
need not be ashamed of now, for you are alone. Weep on, and 
so calm and soothe your wounded spirit, and hush it off to sleep, 
and teach it that for it, as for any other babe, * care comes with 
waking as light comes with day.' Good Sir Giles, snoring healthily 
on the £oor beneath you, little dreams that his bonnie Grace, 
whom he remembers a year or two ago a prattling child, whom 
he stiU persists in considering a mere girl, is broad awake within 
a few yards of him, waging the fierce battle that is to teach hei 
the veritable lesson how to struggle and endure. A woman's 
passions and a woman's pride are making wild work in yonder 
quiet chamber with the prostrate sufferer. The light streams in 
broader and broader, deepening into day, and every minute of day- 
light takes him farther and farther on his journey. 

Weep on I it will do you good. Atid be thankful tliat you can 
weep. Pray that the time may never come for you when the fire 
that wastes blood and brain alike, leaves the eyes dry. Weep on ! 
nor believe that you are the only sufferer. He, too, has left his 
heart behind him, but not with you, pretty Grace — ^not with you. 

Bosville, too, had looked back at the house which contained all 
he loved, ere he turned the corner of the street. By this time, he 
knew his mistress so well that he did not expect so much as the 
wave of a handkerchief to cheer him on his journey, and yet ho 
was disappointed too that she made no sign. 

Mary Cave had prayed for him long and earnestly ere she slept 
When he passed beneath her window she was dreaming of tiie 
roses that had faded away last autumn ; and Falkland stood with 
her on the terrace at Houghton once more. 
It was sad to awake to cold reality from such a di^eam. 
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CHAPTER XVnl. 

* SAUYB QUI PEUT.* 

'f H] sorrel was fieah and lirely after his lorig rest ; he snorted and 
shook his head, ringing his bridle playfiillj in the clear frosty air, 
as though he too enjoyed the music that he made. Djrmocke, 
albeit he had much improyed his opportunities during his interval 
of repose at Oxford, was yet a man of ambition in a quiet way, 
fond of adyenture, as is often the case with these dry, immovable 
natures, and as he set by no means too low a value on his own worth, 
he was not imwilling to impose upon pretty Faith a little more 
anxiety, a little more uncertainty, ere he yielded his grim person 
altogether a captive to her charms. * A young man,' quoth Dy- 
mocke * must not think of settling too early in life.' It \^as a clear 
bright morning, the white hoar frost of early winter was rapidly 
evaporating in the sunshine ; a few straggling leaves, withered up 
by the nipping air, still clung to tree and coppice ; the lowing of 
cattle, the bleating of sheep, all the sounds of a rural and culti- 
vated district, came shrill and sharp through the rarefied atmo- 
sphere upon the ear ; the partridge whirred away from her sedgy, 
f^rass-grovni covert by the wayside ; the horses' hoofs rang cheerily 
on the road. Humphrey's spirits rose as he trotted along ; health 
and strength seemed to enter at every pore, as he breathed the 
puie cold air : the ftiture looked bright and promising before him 
now. The sorrel moved lightly and nimbly along as he sat well 
down in his demi-pique saddle, swaying easily to every motion ol 
his fayourite : it seemed that with his sword in his hand and his 
good horse imder him, there was no task he would shrink to un- 
dertake, no prize he did not feel man enough to win. 

Honest Bymocke, too, was in his highest spirits and his best of 
humours. When in such a happy frame of mind his discourse, 
like that of a provident soldier, was apt to turn upon the victualling 
department, and to this topic he reverted again dnd again, dropping 
behind at intervals to pursue his own reflections imdisturbed, and 
anon riding up alongside of his master to pour the result of his 
cogitations in his ear. 

* The Pied Bull at the next hamlet is an excellent hostelry both 
for man and beast,' quoth Dymocke, who prided himself on his 
knowledge of such matters, much as a * courier ' of the jiresent 
day woiSd deem it incumbent on him to point out the most 
iashionable hotel. * Their oats weigh over two score the btishel ; 
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the hay is won off the uplands just above the hamlet, dean and 
dry and sweet as a nut ; there's a turkey and chine, Pll warrant 
me, against Christmas in the larder ; and as for the ale, why ever 
since the war times they've brewed it with a double strike of malt 
to the hogshead, on purpose, as they say, for the Cavaliers ! I 
know it, master, for the hostess is a kinswoman of my own, though 
for the matter of tliat " the Puritans like it stiffish as well," quotJi 
Nance ; " and Td rather keep a regiment of Cavaliers for a month," 
says she, " than a troop of Waller's knaves for a fortnight ! " Ah, 
she's honest, is Nance, and a buxom lass, too, or was,^ added 
Dymocke, with a grim retrospective leer, * afore she was buckled 
to old Giles Leatherhead.' 

* It will make our journey to-day over short,' replied Humphrey 
absently, for his heart was at that moment many a mile away 
&om good Dame Leatherhead. ' No, Hugh, there is no time to 
be lost ; we must push on while daylight lasts,* and he tightened 
his rein as he spoke, and urged the sorrel forward at a rapid trot. 
He was already in imagination at Goring's head- quarters, assuming 
the command to which his lately attained rank would entitle him, 
and furthering to the best of his abilities the great work which 
he connected in his own mind with the ever-recurring motto, 
* Loyalty before all.' 

This pushing on, however, is a process of much difficulty and 
some disappointment when the traveller is provided with no relays 
of horses, and it is necessary to keep his own beast fresh and strong 
for future services. Roads get deep and muddy as the day wanc» 
and the frost melts, miles seem to lengthen themselves out, and 
hill and dale unexpectedly diversify the surface of a country that 
the wayfarer has hitherto believed to be a dead flat. The steed 
that never before woidd trot less than nine miles an hour without 
pressing, sinks shamelessly to seven, and clinks his feet against 
each other in a manner most distressing to the nerves of his rider 
and jarring to his ear. Just as darkness falls a shoe is nearly 
certain to come off, and as surely the blacksmith in the next village 
turns out to be drunk or absent, perhaps both. Then at a place 
where two ways meet, if there be any doubt it is odds that the 
traveller takes the wrong direction, and though he soon disoovere 
his error and turns back grumbling if not swearing, the distance 
has been lost and the dayUght too. Bosville's journey was no 
exception to the general rule. Notwithstanding his impatience, 
he was forced to listen to the counsels of his servant, which, 
though delivered in that person's quaint and pracular style, wei'e 
not without aeoae and forethought. 
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* The country hereabouts is " honest," * observed Djrmocke, 
* 30 we may travel slowly and run no risk. If we stay all night 
at the Pied Bull, we can refresh ourselves and rest our horses 
well after their first day's journey. To-morrow we shall be ready 
for whatever turns up; and to-morrow, master, before we can 
reach (jroring, we must pass under the very noses of Waller's 
outposts. There are hawks abroad all over Gloucestershire, and 
we may have to fight, ay, and perhaps ride, for our lives before 
the sun sets. I like a fresh horse better than a tired one either 
way, and my kinswoman is a decent dame and a comely, and 
yonder swings the Bull, and the sun will be down in an hour — 
think better of it, master, and stop while you can.' 

A dark threatening cloud, heavy with a whole lapftd of winter's 
rain, seconded Dymocke's arguments so forcibly that his master 
yielded to his entreaties and put up for the night at the friendly 
hostelry, where, it is but justice to the Pied Bull to record, he 
was regaled on the best of &re, and won golden opinions from his 
buxom hostess, whose interest in her own kinsman, his grim 
serving-man, was largely shared by the handsome Cavalier major. 

An hour after daybreak Bosville was in the saddle once more, 
his reckoning was paid, Djnaiocke was bringing his ovm horse 
from the stable, everything was prepared for departure, when 
Dame Leatherhead, looking veiy handsome in her Sunday bodice 
and striped stuff petticoat, with her silver holiday ear-rings large 
and weighty in her ears, made her appearance with the stirrup- 
cup in her hand, which she mounted on the horse-block to 
administer in due foim. As Humphrey received it with a kindly 
smile of thanks and put it to his lips, the fair hostess whispered 
in his ear, * Waller lies within six miles of us, at " The Ashes." 
Bold Prince Eupert beat up their quarters, and took seventeen of 
their horses o' Monday last. The rebels are up and stirring like 
a wasp's nest. Eide with your beard over your shoulder, and 
make for the river at Little Fordham-bridge. If you can cross 
there you're safe, for Goring's " hell-babes " have got a post on 
the opposite bank, and whenever you come this way again don't 
ye forget the Pied Bull and old Giles Leatherhead and his dame, 
and so good speed ye, and fare ye well.' The young Major 
thanked her heartily for her counsel and spurred on, while Dame 
Leatherhead jumped down from the horse-block with rather a 
disappointed look on her comely features, and watched the retreat- 
ing horsemen out of sight. Far be it frt)m us to attribute motives 
to any of that inexj^cable sex for which we profess so deep a 
reverenpe, or to speculate on the whims concealed benoatli u 
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bodice, the flights of hncy that originate under m^lden^s snood 
or matron's cap. We would only venture to hint thi^t a time- 
honoured custom in the seventeenth century peni^tted without 
scandal the process of osculation to take place in all such cere- 
monies as welcomes, leave-takings, and the administering of stirrup- 
cups; and to remark, not without reproval, that Humphrey's 
inadvertence neglected to take advantage of this liberality, not- 
withstanding the convenient proximity of a willing hostess on a 
horse-block to a departing Cavalier in the saddle. That such a 
salute was expected we do not presume to infer, but merely remark 
as an additional instance of the uncertainty of th^ female temper, 
that Dame Leatherhead was shorter with old Giles and sharper 
with her maids than usual during the whole subsequent fore- 
noon. 

With their flints carefully examined, their swords loose in the 
scabbard, and their horses well in hand, the two Cavaliers rode on 
in silent vigilance, keenly scanning every copse and hedgerow, 
and peering ^xiously over every rising ground as they approached 
it. The way was somewhat difficult to find, crossed as it was by 
several narrow lanes in the low country, and occasionally merging 
into half ^ dozen separate tracks on the down. The river, how- 
ever, lay visible at a considerable distance below them, and they 
were descending the last hill into the vale which it fertilized, and 
congratulating themselves on having so satisfactorily performed 
the greater part of their march, when a ball singing over iheu 
heads, followed by the report of a musquetoon, and the sudden 
appearance of half a dozen bright head-pieces flashing above a 
rising ground on their flank, startled them from their security, 
and made them disagreeably aware that their safety was more 
likely to depend on the speed of their horses and the erring aim 
of theii* adversaries than on their own good swords, out-numbered 
as they saw themselves three or four to one. 

Like that of his master, Dymocke's first impulse, to do him 
justice, was always for fighting, right or wrong. He counted the 
enemy in a twinkling : * Six — seven — eight, and a corporal. Shall 
we turn and show our teeth, Major, or set spiu^ and show them 
our heels ? * said honest Hugh, his long lean countenance unmoved 
as usual, and a gleam of grim humour in his eye. ' No use, 
Hugh,* answered his master. 'Four to one! Sound a gallop 
and make for the bridge. Keep close to me ; we can always fight 
if we have to turn.* As he spoke he struck spurs into the sorrel, 
and sped away down the hill at a good hand gallop, closely ibllowed 
by his servant, and pursued with a loud cheer by the party ui 
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Parliamentary cavaliy, of whom ever and anon some godly warrior 
would halt and diemount, taking a long shot with his musquetoon 
at the diminishing forms of the fugitives, over the heads of his 
own comrades, to whom indeed the angry missile was far more 
dangerous than to the Malignants it was intended to reach. 

* Hold up ! * exclaimed Humphrey, as the sorrel cleared a high 
wall, with a drop into a sandy lane which promised to shelter 
them somewhat from the fire of their pursuers. *Hold upl\ 
echoed Hugh as the bay landed gallantly behind his stable com- 
panion. * Trapped at last ! * he added. * Look yonder, master,* 
and Bpsyille, following the direction of his glance, beheld to his 
dismay at the bottom of the hill a whole troop of Waller's well- 
armed cavalry, commanded by afx officer whose gaudy-coloured 
garments, flashing breast-plate, and orange scarf, were plainly 
discernible, and who was even then employed in sending out 
^ flankers ' on each side of the lane to stop the fugitives ^ould 
they attempt to emerge oyer its deep embankment. This, how- 
ever, was impracticable. To get in was a fair leap for a good 
horse; to get out would have required the agility of a deer. 
There was but one chance left, and Bosville's practised eye saw 
it in an instant. 

* We must go ^lap through those fellows, Dymocke,' he said, 
setting his teeth a little, and settling himself in the saddle as a 
horseman does when about to encounter a large fence. ' Take fast 
hold of your horse's head, and when we get within twenty yards, 
send him 4t it as hard as you can lay legs to the ground ! ' 

So speaking he drew his sword, waved it round his head, and 
shouting * God and the King ! * galloped pell-mell into the leading 
files of the enemy, knocking over the first trooper he encountered 
with the very impetus of his charge, delivering so vicious a thrust 
at a second ^s sent him down amongst the horses' legs with six 
inches of steel through his midriff, and dealing a swinging sabre- 
cut at a third as he passed him that would have laid his back open 
from shoulder to loin had he been provided with no other defences 
than his stout buff coat and his faith in the righteousness of his 
cause. It was well for * Ebenezer the Gideonite ' f that he carried 
his short horseman's miisquetoon slung across his back. The iron 
barrel of the weapon turned the edge of the sabre as it fell, and 
though Humphrey's blow was delivered with such good will as to 
knodk the Parliamentarian on to bis horse's neck, he sustained no 

* Like Indian * braves/ thero sanctified warriors boasted each his * nom 
dft gQccro,' 
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further damage from the encounter, and passed on unscathed, to 
turn rein once more, and assume the offensive. 

Humphrey shot liirough the first division of his enemy as a 
sportsman of modern times crashes through a Northamptonshire 
bull-finch, but he had to do with an adversary skilled in all tlie 
wiles of war ; and Harrison, for it was no less a person that com- 
manded the opposing party, had calculated on this characteristic 
rush of the impetuous Cavalier, and taken his measures accord- 
ingly. So with his horse blown, the momentum of his charge 
expended, and his servant separated from him in the melee, Hum- 
phrey found himself surrounded by a fresh dozen of troopers, with 
swords drawn, pistols cocked, and calm defiant looks of conscious 
strength that seemed to say escape was hopeless and resistance 
impossible. 

In a twinkling his sword was beaten down, his bridle seized, 
his arms pinioned, a stalwart trooper on either hand threatening 
instant death if he attempted further violence, which was indeed 
physically impossible; and thus, breathless, exhausted, and a 
prisoner, he was brought before the oflicer in command of the 
party who had taken him. 

Harrison was more of the soldier than the saint. Of a goodly 
presence, commanding figure, and honest expression of counte- 
nance, his appearance formed a pleasing contrast to that of many 
who drew the sword by his side. He was not above the vanities 
of dress, and with a short velvet montero floating over his new buff 
coat, an orange scarf richly fi-inged about his waist, and a bur- 
nished helmet adorned witii a drooping feather upon his head, his 
exterior presented an air of military coxcombry by no means 
common amongst the ranks of the Presbyterians. He affected, too, 
the hon camarade in his manners, and greeted his prisoner with 
an off-hand soldierlike cordiality that seemed to make no account 
of the prejudices of party and the chances of war. 

* Take a pull at my flask, yoimg sir,' he said, heartily and good- 
humouredly, offering at the same time a horn measure of excellent 
brandy, which he drew fi*om one of his holsters, and which 
balanced an ominous-looking horse-pistol in the other. ' G«t your 
breath, give up your despatches, tell me your name and rank, and 
we*ll make you as comfortable as we can under the circumstances/ 

Humphrey answered courteously, and looking anxiously round 
for Dymocke, b^ged to know whether his servant had been skin 
in the affray. Harrison laughed outright. ' The knave has got 
clear off. Major Boaville,' said he ; ' not one of my bungl^:« here 
could either catch him for speed, or drop him at a long ehot. 
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' Tifl a pity, too/ he added reflectiyely ; ' I should like to have 
had that bay horse. Fair&x would have given me any price I 
chose to ask for him. And now, sir, your despatches, if you 
please. Unbind the gentleman, you knaves! My fellows are 
rough valets, Major ; but you will excuse the fortune of war.' 

Humphrey was obliged to submit with a good grace. He had 
one consolation in his disasters. Dymocke possessed a duplicate 
set of these despatches; and Dymocke, he had every reason to 
hope, was safe, so he bore his misfortunes witli an outward air of 
cheerful indifference, and won golden opinions of Harrison ac« 
cordingly. 

^ You have been lately wounded, you say,' observed the latter 
as he rode alongside of his prisoner, whom he had ordered his 
men to unbind, and for whose security the practised soldier relied 
on his own quick eye and ready hand, which never strayed far 
from the sorrel's head. * Faith, you look pale and weak, and sit 
yoiu: horse as though you had had nearly enough. That was a 
g<'illant dash too of yours. If I hadn't expected it you might have 
got clear off. Ay, you're all alike, you officers of Prince Rupert. 
Undeniable at a dasli, but you don't rally well alter your first 
charge. There are but three cavalry officers in England : Crom- 
well's one, old Leslie's another, and I'll leave you to guess the 
third. My service to you, Major Boaville. Take another pull 
at the flask.' 

Humphrey declined the proffered ooiu-tesy, and his captor 
drank to him with an air of much satis&ction. He wiped bis 
beard and moustaches on a delicate laced handkerchief after his 
draughty and resumed his discoui'se. 

* You have a short ride before you to-day ; but if you are too 
weak to proceed I will order half an .hour's halt for rest and 
refreshment. No? Well, you'll have plenty of time to rest 
yourself now for a while. Bah ! what is it after all ? — a month 
or two, and then an exchange of prisoners, and you are free. 
You and I may meet again in the field before long ; and I promise 
you I wont forget the charge down the lane, and the swinging 
blow you lent " Ebenezer " yonder, though 'twas but the flat of 
the sword. See, the knave rides with his back up even now. It 
stings him, I'll be sworn. Meantime, another hour will bring us 
in sight of Gk>ucester ; and to Gloucester, Major Bosville, it is 
my duty to conduct you as a prisoner. liVlien we near the town, 
I shall be unwillingly compelled to leave you bound once more.' 
In effect, a couple of hours' ride diversified by such light 
soldier's talk as the above, chequered in Humphrey's mind with 

M 
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many a iad and bitter reflection^ brought them to the gates ot 
the godlj town. Here the commander called a halt for the pnr- 
pose of again pinioning his prisoner (an operation which he good- 
naturedly insisted should be done as lightly as possible), and 
getting his men into order for their entrance. The sanctified 
inhabitants of Gloucester being rigid disciplinarians in all military 
matters, and moreover somewhat sore at present from the recent 
visits of Prince Rupert almost to the walls of the town, any laxity 
of discipline or appearance of indulgence towards a prisoner would 
have caUed down upon Harrison the strictures of the townsmen 
and the reproofs of his superior officers. 

As they rode up the principal street, the population seemed to 
have turned out for the express purpose of slmring in the triumph 
of the Parliamentarian's capture. Angry brows were bent, and 
bitter texts of Scripture levelled at the captive . * Malignant' 
Grim, sour-faced elders, clad in sombre colours, pointed the 
finger, and gibed at him as he passed, launching into &r-&tched 
anathemas drawn from the Old Testament, and comparing the 
young Cavalier major, in a somewhat ludicrous and disrespectful 
manner, to every reprobate mentioned in holy writ. Little child- 
ren came out and spat at him with precocious virulence; and 
rancorous old dames shai'pened their shrill tongues, and kept 
them, so to speak, edged and pointed for domestic use upon tlua 
fortuitous whetstone. Only some of the younger and fairer 
daughters of Eve demonstrated feelings of natural interest in the 
captive. His pale, handsome face, graceful figure, and long dark 
curls, were meet objects for compassion ; and ' Malignant ' as he 
was, glances were east upon him as he rode by from the blackest 
and brownest and bluest eyes in Gloucester, of mingled pity and 
admiration, not always undimmed by tears. 

A low stone archway, flanked by a long dismal building that 
had all the appearance of a guard-room, and watched by two 
grim and warlike sentinels, received the prisoner. Satisfied that 
he will be well cared for, and not suffered to escape, we must 
here take leave of Major Bosville, and cast a retrospective glance 
at the fortunes of his i^thful servant, the redoubtable Dymocke. 

Moimted on a high-couraged and excellent horse, that expe- 
rienced warrior had no difficidty in keeping pace with his master 
in the headlong charge which well nigh carried them both right 
through the Parliamentary party. 

Riding on the major's bridle-hand, he took his share of the 
buffets that were flying about somewhat at a disadvantage, yet 
with his usual coolness and philosophy. His head-piece was 
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rortimately thick and strong, the skull it defended by no means 
of soft materials, and the arm which should cover both, practised 
in every feint and trick of consummate swordsmanship. The 
cudgel-play of Old England was no bad training for the use of 
the sabre, and many a broken sconce had Dymocke inflicted on 
hiB nistic adversaries in more peaceful times. It was only when 
he saw his master surrounded and helpless, that the idea of escape 
and the responsibility of his own duplicate despatches flashed 
across his mind. 

Quick as thought, he espied a gnp in the wall which flanked 
the deep narrow lane wherein the dcirmish had taken place, and 
forcing his horse vigorously up the bank, he gained once more 
the open fields, and put his head straight for the bridge, now but 
a few hundred yatds distant. With shout and cheer and the 
thunder of horses* hoofs ringing behind him, diversified by an 
occasional random shot whistling over his head, he sped down to 
the river, gaining at every stride upon his pursuers — for not a 
trooper in Waller's division could hold his own for speed with 
the gallant bay — and so reached the bridge with a fair start, and 
at least half a dozen of the enemy pretty close upon his heels. 

* Confusion ! they've broke it down,' muttered the fugitive to 
himself, as he neared the dismantled masonry, and saw that a 
huge gap had been left in the middle arch which spanned the 
stream ; * this is Goring's work, I'll be bound ! Ay, he never 
throws a chance away. Well, it's " over shoes over boots now,*^ 
and sink or svim, I won't give in for the fear of a ducking ! ' 

Thus muttering, and taking his despatches from his breast to 
place them in his head-piece, he slid cautiously down the bank, 
and leaning his weight forward upon his horse's neck, forced the 
good animal into the stream. That which he had thought would 
prove his desti-uction turned out to be his salvation. The Puritans, 
who had made sure of their prey when he reached the broken 
bridge, shrunk fix)m folloAving him into the deep and treacherous 
river. With an angry shoiit they pulled up and fired a parting 
volley at him from the brink. 

With characteristic coolness Djrmocke halted on the opposite 
shore to dismoimt and wring the wet from his dripping garments ; 
then, waving his disappointed enemies an ironical i&rewell, he 
trotted leisurely on in the direction of General Goring's head- 
quarters. 

Here as elsewhere in the ranks of the Cavaliers, laxity of dis- 
cipline, and, to use a military term which carries with it its own 
(dgnification, a general slackness, seemed to pervade all alike, from 
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the chief to the trumpeter, neutralizing the courage and abilities 
which were so conspicuous in the Royal army, and giving to their 
stricter and better-trained foes an incalculable advantage. When 
Dymocke drew rein at the door of the General's quarters, the very 
sentry on duty seemed flustered with his noonday draught, and 
lounged about his post with an air of roystering joviality scarcely 
in accordance with Hugh's ideas of military etiquette, although 
he lent a ready ear to the new arrival's request to see Lord Goring 
forthwith, and even proffered an invitation to stroll away with 
him to the guard-room for something to drink, and so avoid the 
enormity of delivering his message dry-lipped. In the general'* 
ante- room a couple of yoimg Cavaliers weye fulfilling their duties 
as ' aides-de-camp * by shaking a dice-box with alarming energy, 
applying themselves meanwhile to a tankard that stood between 
them with impartial zeal. Goring himself, sitting in a luxurious 
apartment — ^for he had as usual taken the best house in the village, 
tlie property of a Puritan lawyer, for his own residence — was 
unbraced and slippered, surrounded by piles of papers, writing 
nevertheless with all his natural facility, yet quaffing ever and 
anon deep draughts from a large silver measure at his elbow, 
seeking, as it seemed in vain, to quench the feverish thii-st lefl by 
his last night's debauch. 

* Ha ! my late antagonist's servant,' exclaimed the General, who 
never forgot a face, as he never remembered a debt ; * I may say 
my late antagonist himself. 'Slife, man, I have never paid thee 
the cudgelling I owe thee ; some of my knaves, doubtless, will 
take it off my hands ! But what dost here ?— dripping, too, like 
a water-dog. Keep thy distance, man, and deliver up thy papcn. 
Sure 'tis not another cartel from the young feather-brain ! ' 

Dymocke knew his place right well, and feared neither man 
nor devil, or he had hesitated ere he presented himself to a general 
of division in his own quailers, whom he had struck so shi^wdly 
with an oaken cudgel some few weeks before. He delivered his 
papers, taking them out of his head-piece, where they had 
remained perfectly dry (a piece of caution not unremarked by 
Goring, whom nothing escaped), in severe and soldierlike silence, 
and stood gaunt and dripping at ^ attention ' till the latter had 
concluded their perusal. Twice he read them over with careful 
avidity, impressing them as it were indelibly on his memory, and 
then looked up and laughed outright at the solemn figure befoi-e 
him. 

* And what brought thee here, knave ? ' he inquired ; ' is thy 
maiiter killed, or wounded, or taken prisoner ? Hath be lenmd 
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to parry that tlirust in ticrco yet, or hath he been practising his 
swordsmanship anew amongst the Roundheads 7 What brought 
thee here, and how came these letters in thy hands 7 ' 

Still erect and rigid, Dymocke detailed to him in a few words 
the events of the Finnish, and his own escape from Waller^s 
pursuing cavalry. Goring listened with an expression of interest 
and approval on his face, 

* Thou hast done well I ' he said, at the conclusion of Dymocke's 
narrative ; * I will forgive thee the debt I owe thee in consideration 
of thy ready service. *Tis not every trooper would have thought 
of keeping his papers dry, with Waller's saints singing " glory " 
behind him. Let me see thee here again to-morrow at noon. 
Thy master shall be looked to. 'Tia a cockerel of the game, and 
will fly a fair pitch when his pin-feathers are grown. 2iOunds ! 
I had better spared many a better man, than that mettled lad 
with his smooth face. Ho ! without there — D'Arcy, Langdalc ! 
— ^bid them take this knave to the guard-room, ration his horse, 
and give himself a drench of brandy, to dry him vrithin and 
mthout. Order up Master Quillet's housekeeper with another 
measure of burnt sack, and let no one else disturb me till supper 
time. 

So Goring went back to his correspondence; and Dymocke, 
nothing loth, foomd himself before a huge measure of brandy and 
a roaring fire in the guard-room, surrounded by a circle of ad- 
miring comrades, listening open-mouthed to his exploits, and to 
whom he fully indemnified himself for the brevity of his narrative 
as reported to their busy General. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

*THE NEWS THAT FLIES APACE.' 

Deeper and deeper still, Mary Gave found herself engulphed in 
the whirlpool of political intrigue. Almost the only courtier of 
the Queen's party who united activity of brain to uncompromising 
resolution, who was capable of strong effort and sound reflection, 
unwarped and unfettered by the promptings of self-interest, she 
had insensibly become the principal link that connected the policy 
of Merton College with the wiser counsels of the King's honest 
advisers. It was no womanly office slie thus foimd herself com- 
pelled to undei-take. False as is the position ^f a mediator 
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between parties neither of whom are efiscntially qnite slacere, it 
becomes doubly so, when that mediator is one of the fiofler sex. 
She must guide the helm with so skilful a hand, she must trim 
the boat with so careful an eye ; she must seize her opportanitiea 
so deflly, or make them so skilfully ; and through it all she must 
exercise so jealous a vigilance over her own weaJcnesses, and even 
her own reputation, distinguishing so nicely between public duty 
and private feeling — doing such constant violence to her own 
affections and her o>vn prejudices — that it is not too much to say 
nothing but a woman is capable of reconciling all these conflicting 
necessities into one harmonious whole. Yet it is not womanly to 
encourage admirers up to a certain point, in order to obtain their 
secrets, and then make use of them for a political purpose ; it is 
not womanly to promote likings and dislikings between indi- 
viduals of opposite sexes, or otherwise, for the ^rtherance of a 
State intrigue ; i^ is not womanly to be in correspondence with 
half a dozen ambitious and unprincipled men, some of them pro- 
fligates whose very names in connection with a lady were sufficient 
to blast her &ir fame for ever ; and it is not womanly to have but 
one object in life, to which duty, inclination, happiness must be 
sacrificed, and that object a political one. 

Mary sat reading her letters on the v«ry sofa that Bosville had 
occupied during his convalescence in Sir Giles Allonby's house at 
Oxford. It was a day off duty with the Queen, and she had come 
to spend it with her kind old kinsman and his daughter. The 
two ladies were alone ; and contrary to their wont, an unbroken 
silence, varied only by the pattering of a dismal winter rain 
against the window, was preserved between them. Grace sat 
musing over her work, and seemed buried in thought. She 
looked paler and thinner than usual, and her eye had lost the 
meiTy sparkle that used so to gladden Sir Giles. It was less like 
her mother's now, so thought the old knight; and his heart 
bounded after all those years to reflect how that mother had never 
known sorrow, and had told him on her death-bed that ' she was 
sure she was only taken away because her lot in this world had 
been too happy.* Ay I you may well laugh on, Sir Giles, and 
troll out your loyal old songs, and drink and ride and strike tbi 
the King \ Roystering, careless, war-worn veteran as you aeem t^ 
be, there are depths in that stout old heai^t of yours that few have 
sounded; and when 'little Gracy' is settled and provided for, 
you care not how soon you go to join that gentle, loving lady, 
whom you still see many and many a night in your dreams, 
walking in her white dress in the golden summer evenings nndei 
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tLe lime-trees at home : whom your simple fiuth persuades yon 
yo^ shall look on again with the same angel-face, to part from 
never more. And where is the Sadducee that shall saj you nay ? 
Meantime, Sir Giles is drilling a newly- raised levy of cavalry 
on Bullingdon C!ommon, notwithstanding the wet ; and Grace sits 
pensiYe over her work; and Mary reads her letters with a flushed 
cheek and a contracted brow, and a restless unquiet look in her 
deep blue eye that has got there very often of late, and that de- 
notes anything but repose of mind. Suddenly she starts and turns 
pale as sJie peruses one elaborately- written missive, scented and 
silk-bound, and inscribed ' These for Mistress Mary Cave. Bide, 
ride, ride I * according to the polite manner of the time. A look 
of consummate scorn passes over her features as she reads it through 
once more, but her ^e is still white, and she drops it from her 
hand upon the carpet, unmarked by her pre-occupied oompanioa 
Here it is : — 

* These for 3f {stress Mary Cave, 

'G£NTLS MiSTBESS MaBY — 

* Deign to accept the heartfelt good wishes, none the less sincere 
for that the heart hath been pierced and mangled by the glances 
of your bright eyes, of the humblest of your slaves ; and scorn 
not at the same time to vouchsafe your fitvour and interest to one 
who, languishing to be parted from, so much beauty as he hath 
left at Oxford, and specially at Merton College, where Mistress 
Mary reigns second to none, stiU endeavoureth to fulfil his duty 
religiously to the King, and to her Majesty, as Mistress Mary 
esteems to be the devoir of a knight who hath placed himself 
under her very feet. The good cause in which it is my pride that 
we are fellow-labourers, languisheth somewhat here in Gloucester- 
shire, more from want of unity in counsel than from any lack of 
men and munitions of war in the field. Would his blessed 
Majesty but vouchsafe to confer upon your knight and slave a 
separate and independent command, it is not too much to say that 
it would be in my power to make short work and a speedy account 
of Waller, who lieth with a goodly force of cavaliy within ten 
miles of me. It was but last Monday that a small body of my 
'^ lambs," taking their orders directly from myself, beat up his 
quarters within a mile of Gloucester, and drove off seventeen of 
his horses, besides considerable spoil, of which I thought the less 
as compared with that which might be done but for the impracti- 
cable nature of the Commander-in-Chief. Gentle Mistress Mary ! 
it 'wonld not be unbecoming in you to implore our gracious and 
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passionately-adored Queen to hint to his blessed Majesty that I 
do indeed but desire to receive my ordei-s under his ovni h^id, as 
I should in this wise have more authority to guide the counciT of 
the army thereby to obedience ; and as my requests are mostly 
denied out-of-hand by Prince Rupert, at whose disposal never- 
theless I remain for life and death, as his Majesty's nephew and 
loving kinsman, I would humbly b^ a positive order from his 
Majesty for my imder takings, to dispose tiie officers more cheer- 
fully to conduct them, and to assure his Majesty that the least 
intimation of his pleasure is sufficient to make me run through all 
manner of difficiilties and hazard to perform my duly, and to 
prove myself entirely and faithfully devoted to his sacred service. 
As Mistress Mary hath the key to the heart of her beauteous and 
beloved Sovereign, whose will must ever be law with all who 
come within the sphere of her enchantments, methinks that a 
word spoken in season imder the roof of Merton College will more 
than fulfil all my most ardent desires, and leave me nothing to 
gi'ieve for save that which must ever cause me to languish in 
hopeless sorrow — the adoration which it is alike my pride and 
grief to entertain for the fairest and proudest dame that adorns 
our English Court. 

' From intelligence I receive at sure and friendly hands, I learn 
that Wilmot is wavering ; and some speech is even abroad of a 
treasonable correspondence with Essex, and an intercepted letter 
from Fairfax, which is to be laid before the Council. 

* Such treachery would merit a summary dismissal from his 
office, and clemency in this case could scarcely be extended to an 
officer of so high a rank. 

' Digby, too, is far from being omsuspected ; and should these 
two commands become vacant, it would be a fertile opportunity 
ibr the uniting of his Majesty's whole body of horse under one 
independent head, acting conjointly with Prince Eupert, who 
would still remain Commander-in-Chief, but deriving his autho- 
rity direct from the hand of his blessed Majesty himself. 

' Should events work in this direction, I can safely confide in 
your discretion to select a proper time at which to whisper in the 
Queen's ear the humble name of, sweet Mistress Mary, 

* Your most passionately-devoted 

'and faithful knight and humble slave, 
* George Gorimo. 

' Past scriptum. — ^The despatches alluded to in 106 Cipher hava 
arrived. They are duplicate, and were delivered to me yesterday 
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by an honest ierving-man, -who narrowly escaped with his life and 
his letters from a party of Waller's horse. 

^ His master, it seems, was sorely wounded, and led off prisoner 
into Gloucester. This is of less account as his despatches are in 
cipher, and the duplicates are safe. He is one Master Bosville, 
with whom I am personally well acquainted, and whom Mistress 
Mary may deign to remember when lying wounded by the weapon 
of her own true knight and slave. 

' He is a good officer, and a mettlesome lad too. I would fain 
have him back with us, but have nothing to exchange against hira 
but a couple of scriveners and a canting Puritan divine ; the latter 
I shall probably hang. Once more — ^Fare thee well ! ' 

It was the post acriptum, written in her correspondent's own 
natural off-hand style, and very different from the stilted and ex- 
aggerated form of compliment and inuendo contained in the body 
of the letter, which drove the blood fix)m Maiy's cheek, and 
caused her bosom to heave so restlessly beneath her bodice, her 
slender foot to beat so impatiently upon the floor. Woimded and 
a prisoner ! — and this so soon after his illness, when weak and 
scarcely recovered from the consequences of his duel. And it was 
her doing — ^hers ! — ^whom he loved so madly, the foolish boy ! — 
who counted his life as nothing at the mere wave of her hand. 
Why was she so eager to get him this majority, for which she had 
so implored her unwilling and bantering mistress ? Why had she 
sent him off in such a hurry, before he was half recovered, and 
hardly strong enough to sit upon his horse 7 And then of course 
he had fought — so like him ! when his servant wisely ran away. 
And the stern Puritans had struck his weakened frame to the 
earth ! Ah I he was a strong bold horseman when he was well, 
and a match for the best of them ; but now his arm was power- 
leas, though his courage was as high as ever. And perhaps they 
had slashed his handsome &ce — how handsome it was ! and what 
kind eyes those were that used to meet hers so timidly and gently 
— and he was a prisoner — ^woimded, perhaps dying. And she 
shut her eyes and fancied she saw him, pale and faint, in his 
cell — alone, too, all alone. No, that should never be ! She picked 
the letter up, and once more she read it through from banning 
to end, scarcely noting the fulsome compliments, the strain of 
selfish intrigue, and only dwelling on the ill-omened and distress- 
ing poBt scriptum which Goring had written so lightly ; but in 
which, to do him justice, the reckless General showed more ieeling 
than he generally did ; and even as she read slie would £un havs 
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given ntteraace to ber grief, and wrong lier hands and wept 
alond. 

Self-command, however, we need not now obaenre, was a odieot 
point in Mary Gaye's character. Whatever she may have known, 
or whatever she may have suspected, she looked at Grace's pole 
HsLce and dejected attitude and held her tongae. There was a 
sisterly feeluig between these two £ir stronger than was war- 
ranted by their actual relationship. Ever since their late inti- 
macy, which had grown closer and closer in the quiet shades of 
Boughton, Mary had seemed to take care of her gentle fiiend, 
Grace in return looking up to her protectress with confiding 
attachment ; and yet there was a secret between them— « secret 
at which neither ventured to hint, yet with which each could not 
but suspect the other was acquainted. But they never came to an 
explanation, not¥dthstanding. We believe women never do. 
We believe that, however unreservedly they may confide in a 
brother, a lover, or a husband, they never lay their hearts com- 
pletely bare before one of their own sex. Perhaps they are right; 
perhaps they know each other too well. 

There was yet another difficulty in Mary's path, for to succour 
Bosville at all hazards we need hardly say she had resolved, even 
on her first perusal of the letter. In whom was she to confide ? 
to whom could she entrust the secret of his failure and capture 
without letting the bad news reach Grace's ears ? Sir Giles? — 
the stout old Cavalier never could keep a secret in his life ; his 
child would worm it all out of him the first time she sat on 
his knee for two minutes after supper. The Queen ?— that vola- 
tile lady would not only put the veiy worst construction upon 
her motives, but would detail the whole of the confidence re- 
posed in her to each of her household separately, under strict 
promises of secrecy, no doubt, which would be tantamount to a 
general proclamation by the herald king-at-arms. 

Of the courtiers she could scarcely bethink herself of one who 
was not so busily engaged in some personal and selfish intrigue 
as to have no room for any other consideration whatsoever, who 
would not scruple to sacrifice honour and mercy and good feeling 
merely to score up, so to speak, another point in the game. 
What to do for Bosville and how to do it — this was the problem 
Mary had to solve ; and resolute as she generally was, full of ex- 
pedients and fertile in resources, she was now obliged to confess 
herself fidrly at her wit*s end. 

It so fell out, however, that the blind deity whom men call 
chance and gods Destiny, who never helps us till we are at the 
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Tery atmost extremitj, befriended Mary through the medium of 
the very last person about the Court in whom she would have 
dreamt of confiding — an individual who perhaps was more 
selfish, intriguing, and reckless than all the rest of the royal circle 
put together, but who, being a woman, and consequently bam an 
angel, had still retained a scarce perceptible leavening of the 
celestial nature from which she had fallen. 

As Mary sat that evening, pensive and graver than her wont, 
in the Queen's withdrawing-room. Lady Carlisle crossed the 
apartment with her calm brow and decorous step, and placed her- 
self by her side. She liked Mary Cave, as far as it was in her 
nature to like one of her own sex. Perhaps she recognised in 
Mary somewhat of her own positive character — the uncompro- 
mising force of will that, for good or for evil, marches directly on 
towards its purpose steadfast and unwavering, not to be moved 
from the path by any consideration of danger or of pity, and like 
the volume of a mighty river forcing its way through every 
obstacle with silent energy. 

She sat quietly down by Mary's side and heaved a deep sigh, 
with a sympathising and plaintive expression of coimtenance, like 
a consummate actress as i^e was. 

* It is bad news I have to break to you, Mistress Cave,' she 
whispered, bending her graceful head over the other's work, ' if 
indeed you know it not already. That handsome Captain Bos- 
ville who was stabbed by Goring has &llen into the hands of the 
rebels ! Jermyn only heard it this evening ; I think he is telling 
the Queen now. They have got him in prison at Gloucester, as 
far as we can learn. He must be saved by some means. Heaven 
forfend he should be sacrificed by those villains 1 ' 

Mary's heart was full : she could only falter out the word- 
' exchanged.' 

* Exchanged I ' rei)eatedLady Carlisle, now thoroughly in earnest. 
Do you not know — ^have you not heard? Since they hanged 
our Irish officers in the north the Council has ordered reprisals. 
Fair&x, Ireton, Cromwell — all of them are furious. They will 
liang every Royalist prisoner they take now ! It was but last 
week Prince Eupert strung thirteen Roundheads upon one oak 
tree; they must have heard of it by this time. Poor Bosville is in the 
utmost danger. We talked of it but now in the presence-chamber 
Even Jermyn is in despair. Alas ! 'tis a sad business.' 

Mary turned sick and white ! Was it even so ? The room 
seemed to spin round with her, and Lady Carlisle's voice was as 
the rush of many waters in her ear. 
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' It is hopeless to talk of exchanges,* proceeded her ladyship io 
a tone of real pity for the too obvious distress of her listener. 
She had once had a soil place in that corrupted heart, ay, long 
before she was dazzled with Strafford's fame, or lured by Pym's 
political influence; before she had sold her lovely womanhood 
for a coronet, and bartered the peace she could never know again 
for empty splendour. * Interest must be made with the Parlia- 
ment. Some of the rising rebels must be cajoled. Essex is in 
disgrace with tliem now, and Essex is of no use, or I had brought 
the prisoner safe off with my own hand in a week from this day. 
But they are all alike, my dear, Coiuidei's and Puritans, generals 
and statesmen, Cavaliers and Roundheads, all are mm, weak and 
vain, all are alike fools, and all are alike to be won. An effort 
must be made, and we can saye him.' 

' What would you do ? ' gasped poor Maiy, her self-command 
now completely deserting her. 

* Do ! * repeated her ladyship, with her sofl lisping voice and 
dimpled smile ; * I would beg him a free pardon if I di-agged 
Cromwell round the room on my bare knees for it, or die with 
him,' she added beneath her breath, ' if I really cared one snap 
of the fingers about the man ! ' 

She was no coward, my Lady Carlisle, and there was more of 
the tigress about her than the mere beauty of her skin. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE MAN OF DESTINY, 



In an open space, long since built over by an increasing popuktion, 
but forming at the time of which we write alternately a play and 
drill-ground for the godly inhabitants of Gloucester, is drawn up 
a regiment of heavy cavalry, singularly well appointed as to all 
the details of harness and horseflesh which constitute the efficiency 
of dragoons. The troopers exhibit strength, sjrmmotry, and 
action, bone to carry the stalwart weight of their riders, and 
blood to execute the forced marches and rapid evolutions whicb 
are the rery essence of cavalry tactics. The men themselves are 
worthy of a close inspection. Picked ftom the flower of England's 
yeomaniy, fi*om the middle class of farmers and petty squires ol 
the northern and eastern coimties, their fine stature and broad 
shoulders denote that physical strength which independent agri- 
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cultural labour bo surely produces, whilst their stem brows, grave 
fsLceB, and manly upright bearing, distinguish them from such of 
their fellows as have not yet experienced the inspiration derived 
from military confidence mingled with religious zeal. These are 
the men who are firmly persuaded that on their weapons depends 
the government of earth and heaven ; that they are predestined 
to win dominion here and glory hereafter with their own strong 
aims ; that their paradise, like that of the Moslem enthusiast, is 
to be won sword-in-hand, and that a violent death is the surest 
passport to eternal life. Fanatics are they, and of the wildest 
class, but they are also stern disciplinarians. Enthusiasm is a 
glorious quality, no doubt, but it has seldom turned the tide of a 
general action when unsupported by discipline : it is the com- 
bination of the two that is invincible. Thus did the swarms of tlie 
Great Arab Impostor oveiTun the fairest portion of Europe, and 
the chivalrous knights of the Cross charge home with their lances 
in rest at Jerusalem. Thus in later times were the high-couraged 
Royalists broken and scattered at Marston Moor, and the tide of 
victory at Naseby turned to a sliameful and in-evocable defeat. 
Deep as is the influence of religious zeal, doubly as is that man 
armed who fights under the banner of righteousness, it is over 
life and not -death that it exercises its peculiar sway. A high 
sense of honour, a reckless spirit of ambition, the romantic enthu- 
siasm of glory, will face shot and steel as fearlessly as the devout 
confidence of &ith ; and the drinking, swaggering, unprincipled 
troopers of Goring, Lunsford, and such as they, for a long time 
proved a match, and more than a match, for the godly soldiers of 
the Parliament. It was the * Threes Right 1 ' — the steady confi- 
dence inspired by drill, that turned the scale at last : that confidence 
and that drill the grim Puritan dragoons are now acquiring on the 
parade-ground at Gloucester. 

They sit their horses as only Englislimen can, the only seat, 
moreover, that is at all adapted to the propulsive powers of an 
English horse, a very different animal from that of any other 
country. They are armed with long straight cut-and-thnist 
swords, two-edged and basket-hilted, glittering and sharp as 
razors, with large horse-pistols of the best locks and workmanship, 
with the short handy musquetoon, deadly for outpost duty, and 
hanging readily at the hip. Breastplates and backpieces of steel 
enhance the confidence inspired by faith, and the men ride to and 
fro in their armour witli the very look and air of invincibles. 
Yes, these are the Ironsides — the famous Ironsides that tiurued 
the destinies of England. 
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They are drawn up in open column, waiting for the word of 
command. Their squadrons are dressed with mathematica] pre- 
cision ; their distances correct to an inch — ^woe be to the culprit, 
officer or soldier, who feils in the most trifling of such mmuHcB. 
The eye of the commander would discover him in a twinkling— 
that commander sitting there so square and erect on his good 
horse. Like all great men, he is not above detail: he would 
detect a button awry as readily as the rout of a division. 

He scans his favourite regiment with a quick, bold, satisfied 
glance — ^the glance of a practised workman at his tools. There 
is no peculiarity in his dress or appointments to distinguish him 
from a simple trooper ; his horse is perhaps the most powerful 
and the speediest on the ground, and he sits in the saddle with a 
rare combination of strength and ease ; in every other respect hia 
exterior is simple and unremarkable. He even seems to affect a 
plainness of attire not £blt removed from sloth, and in regard to 
cleanliness of linen and brightness of accoutrements presents a 
striking contrast to Fairfax, Harrison, and other of the Parlia- 
mentary officers, who vie with their Cavalier antagonists in the 
splendour of their apparel. 

It is the man's voice which arrests immediate attention. Harsh 
and deep, there is yet something so confident and impressive ic 
its tones, that the listener feels at once its natural element is 
command, ay, command, too, when the emergency is imminent, 
the storm at its greatest violence. It forces him to scan the 
features and person of the speaker, and he beholds a square, 
powerful man of middle stature, loosely and awkwardly made, 
but in the liberal mould that promises great physical strength, 
^vith coarse hands and feet, such as the patrician pretends are 
never seen in his own race, and with a depth of chest which 
readily accounts for the powerful tones of that authoritative voice. 
This vigorous frame is surmounted by a countenance that, without 
the slightest pretensions to comeliness, cannot but make a deep 
impression on the beholder. The scoffing Cavaliers may jeer at 
* red-nosed Noll,' but Cromwell's face is the fiice of a great man. 
The sanguine temperament, which expresses, if we may so speak, 
the material strength of the mind, is denoted by the deep ruddy 
colouring of the skin. The strong broad jaw belongs to the 
decided and inmiovable wiU of the man of action, capable of 
oarrying out the thoughts that are matured beneath those pro- 
minent temples, from which the thin hair is already worn away ; 
and although the nose is somewhat large and full, the mouth 
somewhat coarse and wide, these distinguishing characteristic* 
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deem lees the brand of indulgence and sensuality than the adjuncts 
of a ripe, manly nature almost always the accompaniment of great 
physical power. Though the eyes are small and deep-set, they 
glow like coals of &re ; when exdted or angered (for the Generar* 
temper is none of the sweetest, and he has more difficulty in 
commanding it than in enforcing the obedience of an army), they 
seem to flash out sparks from beneath his heayy head-piece. A 
winning smile is cto his countenance now. The Ironsides have 
executed an 'advance in line' that brings them up even and 
regular as a wall of steel to his very horse's head, and the reflection 
Bt^ds pleasantly across his mind, that the tools are fit for servic€ 
at last, that the tedious process of discipline will ere long bring 
him to the glorious moment of gratified ambition. 

A new officer haa this moment been appointed to the regiment 
He seems thoroughly acquainted with his duty, and manoeuvres 
his squadron with the ready skill of a veteran. Already George 
Effingham has caught the Puritan look and 'tone. Already he has 
made no little progress in Cromwell's good graces. That keen 
observing eye has discovered a tool calculated to do good service 
in extremity. A desperate man, bankrupt in earthly hopes, and 
whose piety is &r exceeded by his fanaticism, is no contemptible 
recmit for the ranks of the Ironsides, when he brings with him a 
frame of adamant, a heart of steel, and a thorough knowledge of 
the duties of a cavalry officer. Pale, gaunt, and worn, looking 
ten years older than when he last saw these same troopers at 
Newbury, Effingham still works with the eager, restless zeal of a 
man who would fain stifle remembrance and drive reflection from 
his mind. 

The line breaks into column once more — ^the squadrons wheel 
rapidly, the rays of a winter's sun flashing from their steel head- 
pieces and breastplates — the horses snort and ring their bridles 
cheerily — ^the woi^ of command flies sonorous fi^m line to line — 
the Gr«ieral gallops to and fro, pleased with the progress of the 
mimic war — ^the ch*ill is going on most satisfactorily, when a small 
escort of cavalry is seen to approach the parade-ground, and re- 
maing at a cautious distance from the manoeuvres. An officer 
fiaunting in scarf and feathers singles himself out, gallops up to 
the General, and salutes with his drawn sword as he makes his 
reports Cromwell thunders out a * Halt I ' that brings every 
charger upon his haunches. The men are permitted to dis- 
mount; the officers gather round their chief, and Harrison — 
for it is Harrison — ^who has just arrived, sits immovable upon 
bis hcrse, with his sword-point lowered, waiting to learn the 
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Generara pleasure as to the disposal of his prisoner, whose sez 
makes it a somewhat puzzling matter to decide. 

' Thej have made reprisals upon u«/ said Cromwell, in his deep, 
harsh tones, patting and making much of the good horse under 
him. ' Man or woman, let the prisoner be placed in secure ward. 
Verily, we are more merciful than just in that we spare the weaker 
sex. The Malignants deal more harshly with the saints. Their 
blood be on their own head ! ' he added solemnly. 

Harrison turned his horse's head to depart. Little cared he, 
that reckless soldier, how they disposed of the lady he had takeq 
prisoner; he was thinking how he should billet the men and 
horses he had brought in, not of the &te of his unhappy captive. 

' Stay,' said Cromwell, ' dismiss the soldiers, and bring the 
Malignant woman hither. I will myself question her ere dbe be 
placed in ward.' 

' As he spoke he dismounted, and entered a large stone building 
converted into a barrdck, attended by a few of his officers, amongst 
whom was Effingham, and followed by the prisoner under escort 
of two stalwart troopers, wlio * advanced ' their musque toons with 
a ludicrous disinclination thus to guard an enemy of the softer sex. 

The prisoner was a fidr, handsome woman in the prime of her 
beauty. She was dressed in a lady's riding-gear of her time, 
which, notwithstanding its masculine character, was .powerless to 
diminish her feminine attractions; and looked thoroughly ex- 
hausted and worn out by physical fetigue. Yet was there a 
haughty turn about her head, an impatient gesture of her gloved 
hand, Ihat denoted the spirit witliin was dauntless and indomitable 
as ever. 

The instant that the short cloak she wore was removed, and the 
bearer hitherto slouched over her face taken off by Cromwell's 
orders, an operation which allowed a profusion of rich brown hair 
to &11 nearly to her waist, Effingham started as if he had been 
shot. He would have spoken, but an imperious glance from the 
prisoner seemed to freeze the words upon his lips. He held his 
peace, and stood there, deadly pale, and trembling like a child. 

Harrison's report was soon made, and amounted to this :— 

That in his duty of patrolling the open country lying nearest to 
Goring's outposts, and visiting his videttes, he had espied a lady, 
moimted on a good horse, who had ridden boldly into the centre 
of his escort, and demanded to be conducted at once to Gloucester, 
and brought before Cromwell— that she avowed she belonged to 
the Royalist party, but had abandoned their cause, and was the 
bearer of important papers, which were t^ he laid before Cromwell 
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ftlone — that on his proposition that she should be searched for 
these papers, and a corporal^s attempting to do so, she had snapped 
a pistol in the sub-officer's face, which providentially flashing in 
the pan, only singed his beard and eyebrows — that out of respect 
to Cromwell he had brought her on without further violence, 
' though that she has not some evil intentions I never can believe,' 
concluded Hanison, * for she is the very first woman I ever came 
across yet that could ride nearly a dozen miles and never open 
her lips to speak a word, good or bad.* 

The Greneral scanned his prisoner carefully. His usual tact 
and discernment were here at fault. * Woman I ' he said, rudely 
and sternly, * what want you here— whence came you — and why 
venture you thus amongst the people of the Lord ? ' 

* I would see Cromwell alone,' replied Mary Cave (for Maiy 
Cave it was, as Effingham too surely knew), and she no longer 
looked exhausted and fatigued, but the blood came back to her 
cheek, the haughty turn to her head and neck, the indomitable 
curve to her lip, as she felt the crisis had come, and her spirit 
mounted with the occasion. ' I have ridden far and fast to seti 
you, General,' she added, with a certain tone of irony in her voice ; 
* you will not refuse to grant an interview when a lady asks it.' 

Effingham felt a strange thrill to hear her voice. How it took 
him back to that which seemed now some other stage of existence, 
albeit so short a time ago. How associated she was in his mind 
with that other one. To him, though ' she was not the Rose, she 
had been near the Rose,' and he would willingly at that moment 
have given a year of his life to ask tidings of her whose name was 
still nestling at his heart. 

Cromwell hesitated. Bold schemer, undaunted soldier as he 
was, he entertained a morbid dread of assassination, a dread that 
in later days; when in the full flush of his prosperity, and seated 
on the throne, caused him to wear proof-armour on all public 
occasions under his clothes. 

He had read, too, of women who would not scruple to sacrifice 
their lives in a political cause ; his own enterprising spirit told 
him how readily it was possible to encounter certain death for a 
great object ; and this lady did not look as if she was likely to 
shrink fh)m any desperate deed because of its danger. And yet 
to fear a woman I Pshaw ! it seemed absurd. He would grant 
her the interview she desired ; though, according to H»rri8on's 
report, she had been so ready with her pistol, she was now ob- 
viously disarmed ; . besides, he waa well guarded, surrounded by 
his tpooperg and his friends. Ho looked upon his officers, for tho 
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mo6t part trustworthy, foarieM yeserans, whofle courage and 
fidelity he had already tried oa many a well-fought field. Effing- 
ham alone was a new acquaintance, and his quidc eye caught the 
expression of Geoi^'s countenance watching the prisoner's fiice. 

' Do you know anything of the lady 7 ' said he, in short, im- 
perious tonea^ and turning sharply round upon his new officer, 
with a firown of displeasure gathering on his thick brows. 

' Tou may speak the truth, Oaptain Efiingham 1 ' said Mary, 
with a look of quiet contempt. 

Thus adjured, Effingham hesitated no longer to acknowledge 
his acquaintance with the beautiful ' Malignant.' 

' Mistress Mary Cave is too well known at the Ck>urt not to have 
won the respect and confidence of all who have ever breathed that 
polluted atmosphere. I will answer for her faith and honesty with 
my head. If she fail you^ my life shall be for the life of her.' 

Mary thanked him wiih a grateful glance. 

' I haye a boon to ask of yon, General ; a bargain to drive if 
ytpu will. Grant me the interyiew I require, and bid me go in 
peace.' 

Cromwell signed to her to fcllow him into a smaller apartment, 
in which a fire was burning, and which contained a chair, i 
writing-table, and a few articles of rongh comfort. 

' Captain Efiingham,' he said, in his sliort, stem tones, ' place 
two sentries at the door. Eemain yourself within calL Madam, 
I am now at your service. Speak on ; we are alone.' 

He doffed his heavy head-piece, placed it on the writing-table, 
and was about to throw himself into the chair. The General was 
no polished courtier — above all, no woman-worshipper — but there 
was that in Mary Caye's bearing which checked his first impulse, 
and bade him stand up respectfully before his prisoner. 

Never in all her life before had Mary such need to call up the 
presence of mind and resolution that formed so important a part 
of her character. Here she stood, a gentle, aofl-nurtured lady, 
brought up in all the exaggerated rdinement of a court, before her 
bitterest enemy, the most uncompromising as he was the mostpoweis 
ful champion of her adyersaries' party. Completely in his power, 
dependent on his generosity for immxmity, from exposure, insult- 
nay, death itself (for, alas I the exasperated feelings aroused by 
the cruelties practised on both sides were not always restrained by 
consideration for age or sex) ; and, save for her accidental meeting 
with Effingham, whom she had little expected to see here, utterly 
friendless in the rebel camp. This was the interview thai tihe bad 
been looking forward to tbr days, that she had so prayed and 
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hop^ might be aooomplished ; that, aeeming tolerably easy when 
seen from a distance, luul been the goal to which all her schemes 
and wishes tended ; and now that she was actually &ce to face 
with Cromwell, she shook from head to foot as obe had nerer 
trembled in her Me before — but once. 

Hifl manner, though reserved, became less stem than at first. 
Show us the man of anj pro&sedon, soldier, statesman, Puritan, or 
archbishop, from eighte^i to eighty (a fiur mai^gin), on whom 
beauty, real womanly beauty, ma^es no impression, and we will 
show you the eighth wonder of the world. 

'Heassure yourself, madam,' said Cromwell, with a tone of 
kindness in his harsh voice ; ' I do not to-day hear the name of 
Mistress Mary Cave for the first time. I can safely affirm I would 
long ago have ^ven much to obtain possession of the lady who 
thus voluntarily surrenders herself as a prisoner. I have yet to 
leaum what brings har into the very stronghold of the enemy. Had 
she been a man, th^e had been a price on her head.' 

These words were alarming ; but the smile that stole over the 
Greneral's &ce was softer and kindlier than his wont 

Mary began her answer with a degree of composure &r toe 
obvious not to be affected. 

* I am come,' said she, ' to negotiate the exchange of a prisoner. 
A messenger might have lingered, letters been intercepted, even 
a white flag outraged, so, General — so — ^I came myself. Major 
Bosville is languishing, perhaps dying, in Gloucester gaol. May 
he not be ransomed, can he not be exchanged? Any sum of 
money, any number of prisoners — ay, ten for one.' 

Gromwdl's brow grew dark. You ask too much, madam,' he 
replied, shaking his head sternly. ' That officer lies even now 
under sentence of death. He has refrised to give any infi}rmation 
concerning the stroigth or movements of Qie esoemj. A con- 
firmed Msdignant, he ^all die the death ! Hath not Rupert slain 
in cold blood iMrteen' godly warriors taken with arms in their 
handa ? The blood of &e Lord's anointed cries aloud for ven- 
geance t God do so to me, and mcs^e also, if I smite not root and 
branch, till the Amalekite is destroyed out of the land 1 ' 

He was chafing now — angry and restless, like some noble beast 
of prey. 

Mary fitted the last arrow to her bowstring. ' Tou knew me, 
G^ieral,' she said, with somethii^ of her old proad air. * You 
know my power, my influence, my information. listen; I will 
buy Boffville's lift of you. You shall make your own terms,' 
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Cromwell smiled. Perhaps he had his private opinion of the*! 
lady politicians, these fair intriguers with the Queen at their 
head, who hampered the counsels of their ' friends far more 
effectually than thej anticipated the designs of their enemies. 
He was perfectly courteous, but somewhat ironical in his reply. 

* You cannot bribe' me, madam,' said he, ' valuable as I donbt 
not is the price you offer. Your information may or may not be 
far superior to my own— your talent for intrigue doubtless many 
degrees finer. I am a simple soldier ; my duty lies plain before 
me. I will have blood for blood, and I have the warrant of 
Scripture for my determination.' 

Poor Mary I she broke down altogether now. The bold 
warrior-spirit, the crafl of statesmanship, the artificial pride of 
rank and station, all gave way before the overwhelming flood of 
womanly pity and womanly fear. She seized the General's rough 
coarse hand in both her own, so white and sofb by the contrast. 
Ere he could prevent her she pressed it to her lips : she bent over 
it, and clung to it, and folded it to her bosom. Down on her 
knees she implored him, she besought him, she prayed to him, 
with tears and sobs, to spare the prisoner's life. Her pride was 
&llen altogether now, her humiliation complete. It was no longer 
the stately Mary Cave, the Queen's minion, the adviser of states- 
men, the ornament of a Ck>urt, but a broken-hearted woman 
pleading for life and death. 

*' Save him. General,' she gasped, gazing wildly up in his face, 
' save him, for mercy's sake, as you hope to be saved yoiuiself at 
the last day ! What is it to you, a life the more or less ? Wliat 
is your authority worth if you can hesitate to exercise it for so 
trifling a matter ? Is Cromwell so completely under the orders 
of Fair&x, so subservient to Ireton, such a sworn slave of the 
Parliament, that in his own camp he cannot extend mercy to 
whom he will ? ' 

Her woman's instinct told her through all her distress and all 
her confusion where lay the weak point in the forti-ess she as- 
sailed; bid her attack him through his pride, his self-respect, 
his jealousy of command; and dimmed as were her eyes with 
tears, she saw she had shot her arrow home. 

Cromwell flushed a deeper red up to his very temples, the 
scowl upon his bent brows, and the conspicuous wart over hu 
right eye, lending an ominous and sinister expression to his 
iThole countenance. He spoke not, but the hand she grasped 
was rudely withdrawn, and the high-bom, gently-nurtured lady 
was ilun to clasp him round the knees, cased in those wide, uUjA 
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riding- boots, with their heavy spurs, that rmig and jingled as he 
stamped twice in his passion against the floor. 

' Save him, Genersd ! ' she repeated. * la there no considera- 
tion you will listen to, no appeal you will respect ? Hear me. 
I sent him on his errand. I got him his appointment. I bade 
him go forth wounded and hdpless into the very jaws of your 
troopers, and now if he is to die his blood is on my head. Oh ! 
think of your own mother ! think of your own child ! think of 
any one that you have ever loved ! Would you see her kneeling 
as I do now? would you see her, lonely, helpless amongst strangers 
and enemies, pleading for dear life, and bear to know that she was 
refused ? Think better of it, for the love of mercy. General, think 
better of it. Grant me this one boon, and I will pray for you, 
enemy though you be, night and morning, on my bended knees, 
till my dying day.* 

His voice sounded hoarser than ususl, and he loosened the 
plain linen band around his throat as he muttered the word — 
' liepriaals ! ' 

She sprang fiercely from her knees, flung his hand, which she 
had again taken, away from her in scorn, and flashed at him such 
a glance as made even Cromwell quail. 

^ Reprisals ! ' she repeated. ' It is the Puritan^s English for 
murder. You have refused me — reftised Mary Cave on her 
bended knees, who never knelt before to mortal man — beware of 
my revenge ! Oh I I meant it not — forgive me I * she added, her 
whole manner changing once more to one of the softest, the most 
imploring entreaty, as the impotence and impolicy of her anger 
struck chill and sickening to her heart : ' forgive my hasty words, 
my pride that has never yet learned to stoop. You talk of 
reprisals. General ; one life is worth another — take mine instead 
of his. Lead me out now — this minute — I am ready, and let 
kim go free.' 

She had touched the keystone now ; the sympathy for courage 
and devotion which every brave man feels. He turned his fece 
away that slie might not see his emotion, for there were tears in 
Cromwell's eyea. She took the gesture for one of refusal, and 
it was in sad plaintive tones she proffered her last despairing 
request. 

' At least grant me the one last boon I have ridden so far to ask. 
It is not a little thing tnat wiii tempt a woman to the step I have 
taken. You cannot refuse me this — if I cannot save him, at least 
I can die with him. Shot, steel, or hempen noose, whatever 
penalty is exacted from Humphrey Bosville shall be shared bv 
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her who sent him here to die. I ask you no more Stouts— I 
claim it as a right — ^he shall not suffer for my sake alone. Do not 
think I shall £nch at the last moment. See ! there is not a 
trooper of all your Ironsides that fears death less than Mary 
Cave ! ' 

She had conquered triumphantly at last. The brave spirit 
could not but recognise its kindred nature. He had made up his 
mind now, and not a hair of Humphrey's head should have &llen 
had the whole Parliament of England voted his death to a man. 
Kindly, courteously, nay, almost tenderly, the rough Puritan 
soldier raised the kneeling lady to her feet. With a considera- 
tion she little expected, he placed her carefully in the chair, sent 
an orderly trooper for food and wine, and even bestirred himself 
to ascertain where she might be most safely lodged till her de- 
parture with a safe conduct under his own hand. 

' I grant your request, Mistress Mary Cave, and I attach to my 
concession but two conditions. The one, it is needless to state, 
is that Major BosviUe passes his parole never again to bear arms 
against the Parliament, and the other ' — his glance softened more 
and more as he proceeded — ' that you will not quite foiget plain 
Oliver Cromwell, and that hereafter when you hear his harshness 
censured, and his rustic breeding derided, you will not be 
ashamed to say you have known him to show the courtesy of a 
gentleman and the feeling of a man I * 

With an obeisance, the respectful deference of which could not 
have been outdone by any plumed hat that ever swept the floors 
of Whitehall, Cromwell took his leave of his fair suppliant, con- 
signing her to the care of George Effingham for the present, and 
promisuig her a written pardon in his own hand, and safe con- 
duct through his outposts for herself and Humphrey Bosville, by 
the morrow's dawn. 

Her spirit had kept her up hitherto, but fatigue, watching, and 
anxiety were too much for her woman's strength ; and as Grom- 
well's massive figure disappeared through the doorway, she kid 
her heai^ upon the coarse deal table and gave ¥ray to a ptsskn €^ 
tears. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

'under sentence.' 

OoKDEMNED TO DIE ! Reader, have you ever realised to jouraelf 
all that is contained in those three words ? Have you ever con- 
sidered how large a share of your daily life is comprised in what 
we may term the immediate fhture, in the cares, so to speak, of 
* what yon shall eat, and what you shall drink, and wherewithal 
you shaD be clothed ? * Have you ever reflected how your o^vn 
petty schemes and intrigues — equally petty when viewed at the 
supreme moment, whether you be a politician on the cross 
benches, or a grocer behind your counter-^fill up the measure of 
your hopes and wishes ? how your own financial budget, whether 
it affect the revenues of a kingdom or the contents of a till, is the 
subject that occupies most of your thoughts ? and how, when sa- 
gacity and foresight upon such matters become superfluous, there 
is a blank in your whole being, which you feel, perhaps for the 
first time, ought to have been filled up long ago with something 
that would not have deserted you at your need, that woidd have 
accompanied you into that terra incognita which the most material 
of us feel at some moments is really our home ? 

And yet at the crisis, it seems as though the spirit-wings were 
iveaker than ever, and instead of soaring aloft into the blue 
heaven, can but flap heavily and wearily along the surface of earth, 
IS though the mind were incapable of projecting itself into the 
Future, and must needs dwell mistily and inconclusively on the 
Pa.st ; and there is no proverb truer than that * the ruling passion 
is strong in death,* as all will readily admit whose lot it has ever 
been to look the King of Terrors in the fece. 

Humphrey Bosville lay condemned to death in Gloucester gaol. 
His examination, after a short imprisonment, had been conducted 
by Cromwell himself, with the few rude formalities extended to 
the trial of a prisoner-of-war. He had been questioned as to the 
strength of the King's army, and the deliberation of his councillors; 
Uke a soldier and a man of honour, he had steadfastly declined 
to divulge even the little he knew. The court that tried him was 
composed simply enough, consisting, besides Cromwell, of Harrison 
and another. The former of these two vainly endeavoured to 
persuade his prisoner, for whom he had taken a great liking, to 
turn traitor, and save his own life. Humphrey, however, was im« 
movable, and Harrison liked him all the better. The proceedio]^ 
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wore riiort, and not at all complicated. * You refuse, then, to 
answer the questions put to you by the court? ' said Cbromwelly 
folding a sheet of paper in his hands with an ominous frown. 

* I do, distinctly,' replied the prisoner, regardless of a meaning 
look from Harrison, and a strenuous nudge from that stout soldier's 
elbow. 

' Sentence of death recorded. His blood be on his own head I ' 
commented Cromwell; adding, with a look that lent a fearful 
interest to the simple words, * to-morrow morning, at gun-fire.' 

* God and the King ! ' exclaimed Humphrey, in a loud, f^rlefls 
voice, placing his plumed hat jauntily on his head, and marching 
off between his gaolers, humming cheerfully the Koyalist air of 
' Cuckolds, come, dig ! ' 

So the court broke up. Cromwell went to drill his Ironsides ; 
Harrison to visit his outposts, with what residt we have already 
learned ; and another Cavalier was to die. 

They placed food and wine in his cell ; the grim troopers who 
guarded him looked on him no longer as an enemy. Already he 
was invested with the fearful interest of the departing traveller ; 
he who ere twenty-four hours have elapsed >vill be in that land 
of which all of us have thought, and which none of us have seen. 
They were soldiers, too, and they liked his pluch, his gallant 
bearing, his cheerful good humour, his considerate courtesy even 
to his escort ; for Humphrey was a gentleman at heart, and one 
essential peculiarity of the breed is, that it never shows its purity 
so much as when in extremis. Not a rough dragoon in the guard- 
room, including Ebenezer the Gideonite, who was still black and 
blue from shoulder to hip, but would have shared his ration wil< 
lingly, ' Malignant ' though he was, with the Cavalier officer. 

He ate his portion of food with a good appetite, and drank off 
his wine to the King's health. The winter sun streamed in at 
the grating of his cell, the heavy tramp of the sentry at his door 
rung through the silence of the long stone corridor. It was all 
over now. It was come at last, and Humphrey sat him down to 
think. 

Yes, he had looked upon Death as a near neighbour for yean; 
he had fronted him pretty oflen in Flanders before this unhiq»pj 
civil war, and had improved his acquaintance with him since a( 
Edge-Hill, Roundway-Down, Newbury, and elsewhere ; nay, he 
had felt the grasp of his icy hand but very lately, when he foiled 
to parry that delicate thrust of Goring's. What an awkward thrust 
it was ! and should he not have met it in carte, rather than tieroe, 
Mid 80 gone round his adversary's blade ? Pshaw I how his mind 
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wandered. And what was the iise of thinking of such mattf^rF 
now ? — now that he had not twenty-four hours to live — now that 
he shotdd fix his thoughts on the next world, and pray ardently 
for the welfare of his soul ? Ay, 'twas well that he had not ne- 
glected this duty, and put it off till to-day ; do what he would lie 
could not control his mind, and bid it obey his will. Thought 
af^er thoughts came surging in like ocean waves, and bore him on. 
and swamped him, so to speak, in their resistless tide. Might lie 
but have chosen, he would not have died quite like this. No I 
be had hoped to go down in some victorious onset, stirrup to 
stirrup with hot Prince Rupert, the best blood in England » 
cliarging madly behind him to the old war-cry that made his blood 
boil even now — the stirring battle- word of * God and the King 1 * 
—sword in hand, and the sorrel pulling hard ! — the poor sorrtL 
Harrison had promised his prisoner to take care of the good horae ; 
there was some comfort in that, and Harrison was a soldier, though 
a Roundhead. Ay, that had been a glorious death ; or, bett<?r 
still, to have dragged his wounded frame to Mary's feet and laid 
his head upon her knee, and died there so peaceful, so happy, like 
a child hushing off to its sleep. Mary would think of him — ^mourn 
iiim, surely — and never forget him now. How would she look 
when they told her of it in the Queen's chamber ? He tried to 
fancy her, pale and wobegone, bending to hide her fece over tlie 
embroidery he knew so well — ^the embroidery he had told her 
playfully was to be finished ere he came back again. He would 
never come back to her now ; and the large tears that his own 
fate had failed to draw from him, gathered in his eyes as ho 
thought of that glorious lady's desolation, and fell unneeded on 
his clasped hands. Well, he had promised her, if need were, to 
give his life imgrudgingly for the Cause — and he had redeemed 
his word. Perhaps in another world he might meet her again , 
and be proud to show her the stainless purity of his shield. He 
thought over his past life — he was no casuist, no theologian ; his 
simple faith, like that of his knightly ancestors, was comprised in 
a few words — ^Fiir Gott undfur ihr,^ might have been engrave tl 
on his blade, as it was emblazoned on the banner of the chivalrous 
Lord Craven — he whose romantic attachment to the Queen of 
Bohemia was never outdone in the imagination of a Troubadour, 
who worshipped his royal ladye-love as purely and unselfishly as 
he risked life and fortune ungrudgingly in her cause. So was it 
with Hiunphrey — * For God and for her ' was the sentiment that 
had ruled his every action of late — that consoled him and bore 
him up now, when he was about to dio It was not wisdom, it 
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wa0 not philoflopbj, it was not perhaps true religion ; but it serred 
him well enough — ^it stood him in Hie stead of idl these^-it carried 
him forward into the spirit-life where, it may be, that some things 
we wot not of in our worldly forethou^t, are the true reality, and 
others that we have worshipped here fidthfully and to our own 
benefit— such as prudential considerations, external respectalnlity , 
and ^ good common-sense '—^re fi)und to be the mylhs and the 
delusions, the bubbles that the cold air of death has dispelled 
for evermore. 

At least, Humphrey knew he had but another n^ht to live , 
and when he had prayed, hopefully and resignedly, with but one 
small grain of discontent, one faint repining that he might not see 
her just <mce again, he drew his pallet firom the comer of his cell, 
and with folded arms and calm placid brow, laid him down peace- 
fully to sleep. 

So sound were his slumbers, that they were not disturbed by 
rhe armed tread of the captain of the ward, a fierce old Puritan, 
who ushered up the corridor the cloaked and hooded figure of a 
woman, accompanied by an ofiicer ci the Ironsides, who had shown 
him an order signed by Cromwell's own hand, which he dared 
not disobey. The grim warder, however, influenced by the pri- 
soner's gallant and gentle demeanour, would fain have dissuaded 
the visitors from disturbing his repose. 

< If you be friends of the Major's,* said he, in the gruff toner 
peculiar to all such custodians, ' you would act more kindly to 
let him be ; they mostly gets their little snooze about this time 
of night ; and if he's not roused, he'll sleep right on till to-morrow 
morning ; and the nearer he wakes to gun-fire, the better for him. 
You'll excuse my making so firee, madam ; the Major's got to be 
shot at daybreak. But if you're come to examine of him, or to 
get anything more out of him than what he told the Court, I tell 
ye it's no use, and a burning shame into the bargain. I can't 
keep ye out, seeing it's the General's order — and Cromwell's a 
man who will be obeyed ; but I can't bear to see the Major put 
upon neither, and he such a nice, well-spoken gentleman, and the 
last night as he's to be with us and all.' So grumbling, the old 
gaoler, who was not without a sort of rough coarse kindness of his 
own, opened the cell door, and admitting the visitors, set his lamp 
down on the floor for their service ; afler which civility he retuined 
to cough and grumble by himself in the passage. 

Mary looked on the face of the sleeper, and for ihe first time 
since liie had known him realised the unassuming courage of that 
honest heart Coidd this be the man who, ere twelve hours dioold 
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elapse, wae doomed to die 7 this calm and placid sleeper, breathing 
80 heavily and regularly, with a smile on his lips, and hia fiiir 
brow smooth and unruffled as a child's ? She turned proudly to 
Effingham. ' Is he not worthy of the Cause 7 ' was all she said ; 
and Effingham, looking there upon his comrade and his rival, 
wiped the dew from his forehead, for the conflict of his feelings 
was more than he could bear. 

Mary bent over him till her long hair swept across his &ce. 

' Humphrey/ she whispered, in the sweetest of her soft caresong 
tones, * Humphrey, wake up; do you not know me 7 — ^wake up.' 

The sleeper stirred and turned. The well-known voice must 
have called up some association of ideas in his mind ; perhaps he 
was dreaming of her even then and there. He muttered some- 
thing. In the deep silence of the cell both his listeners caught it 
at once. Mary blushed crimson for very shame ; and Effingham 
felt his heart leap as it had never leapt before. 

The sleeper had but whispered three words — * Mary, Loyalty, 
Mary,' was all he said ; and tiien he woke, and stared wildly upon 
his visitors. 

In another instant, he had seized Mary's hand, and was folding 
it to his heart in a transport of affection and delight. He knew 
not that his life had been spared — ^he still thought he was to die ; 
but he believed his prayers had been answered — ^that, whether in 
the body or out of the body, he was permitted to look on her once 
again — and that was enough for him. 

Effingham did as he would be done by, and left the celL If 
^ he jests at scars who never felt a wound,' on the other hand he 
ia wondrously quick-witted and sympathizing who has himself 
gone thi'ongh the peineiforte et dure of real affection. 

And Efl^gham, too, felt a weight taken off his heart. He could 
Arjoice now without a single drawback at his comrade's pardon. 
To do him justice, he would have given all he had In the world 
to save him yesterday ; but now he felt that though henceforth 
they would never again fight side by side, Bosville was his friend 
and brother once more. He felt, too, that there was something 
to live for still, that Hope was not dead within him, and his arm 
would henceforth be nerved for the struggle by a nobler motive 
than despair. His friture existed once more. Yesterday his life 
was a bknk; to-day, simply because a sleeping captive had 
muttered a proper name, that blank was filled again with colours 
oright and rosy as the tints of the morning sky. Such are the 
ups and downs of poor mortality ; such is the weakness of what 
we are pleased to term the godlike mind that rules our mass of clay. 
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We will follow Effingham's example ; we will not rob Humphrey 
of his tete-a-tete yrith his mistress, nor intrude upon his transportfl 
when he learned that the hand he loved so dearly was the one 
that had saved him from death. It was too delight^ — ^it was 
ahnost maddening to reflect on all she had undergone for his saKe : 
how she had pleaded with Cromwell for his pardon, and having 
obtained it, had taken possession of him, as it were, at once, and 
passed her word for his parole as if he belonged to her, body and 
»oul ; and so he did belong to her, and so he would. Oh, If she 
would but accept his devotion I he longed to pour out his very 
heart's blood at her feet. Poor Humphrey I he was young, you 
Bee, and of a bold honest nature, so he knew no better. 

The three lefl the prison together, with a cordial &rewell from 
the kind old governor, and walked through the dark night to the 
hostelry in the town. Mary was very silent. Did she r^^ret 
what she had done 7 did she grudge her efforts for the prisoner ? 
Far from it 1 She was thinking of all he deserved at her hands, 
of how she never could repay him for all his fondness and devotion, 
of the debtor and creditor account between them, and how she 
wislied he could be a little, ever so little, less infatuated about her. 

Again we say, poor Hiunphrey I 



CHAPTER XXII. 

' FATHER AND CHILD.* .- 



Grace Allonby is very sad and lonely now. Anxiety and-distreas 
have told upon her health and spirits, and the girl, once so fresh 
^md elastic, goes about her household duties witVa pale cheek and 
a listless step that worry her father to his heart's core. Sir Giles 
has but little time for speculation on private a£&irs, liis duty to 
his sovereign keeps him constantly employed, and it requires no 
astute politician to discover that, whatever apprehensions he may 
have to spare, are due to that sovereign's critical position. The 
Royal Parliament has been convened at Oxford, and has voted 
anything and everything except supplies. Its sister assemblage at 
Westminster, bitter in successful rivalry, has refused to treat for 
peace ; Hopton has sustained a conclusive defeat from Waller at 
Alresford. Oxford is no longer a secure haven ; and the King, 
deprived of the society and counsels of his wife, feels himself mon* 
than usually perplexed and disheartened. Sir Giles has enov^ 
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to do with his own regimental duties, for, come what mkyy he 
ncyer neglects for an instant that task of organization and disci- 
pline on which the old soldier feels that life and honour must 
depend. His advice, too, is constantly required, and as constantly 
neglected by the King ; but bitter and unpalatable as it may be, 
it is always proffered with the same frank honesty and singleness 
of purpose. He has succeeded in raising and arming no contemp- 
tible force of cavalry. With his own stout heart at their head, 
he thinks they can ride through and through a stand of pikes 
with a dash that shall win Prince Rupert's grim approval on a 
stricken field. He cannot foresee that, ere long, they will prove 
the speed of their horses, rather than the temper of their blades, 
on the wide expanse of fatal Marston-Moor. In the meantime 
they are equipped and ready to march. 

An escort is provided to guard *Gracey' back to her kins- 
woman's house at Boughton, where she will remain in bodily 
safety, no doubt, and will fulfil her destiny as a woman, by wasting 
her own heart in anxiety for the &te of others. Oxford will be 
emptied soon of all but its loyal professors and stanch war-worn 
garrison. Grace does not seem to regret her departure, nor U 
look forward to her journey with any anticipations of delight, nor 
to care much whether she goes or stays. Her Cither's return to 
active service seems to alarm and depress her, and she wanders 
about the house with her eyes full of tears ; but he has often leA 
her to go campaigning before, and never seen her ' take on,' as he 
expresses it, like this. What can have come over the girl ? 

' If she had but a mother now,' thinks Sir Giles, with a half 
bitter pang to feel that his own honest affection should be insuf- 
ficient for his daughter. He could almost reproach himself that 
he has not married a second time ; but no, Gracey I not even for 
you could he consent to sacrifice that dream of the past, which is 
all the old man has lefl to him on earth. Why do we persist in 
cherishing the little we have, so much the more the less it is ? 
Why is the widow's mite, being her all, so much more than the ridi 
man's stores of silver and gold, being his all too? Perhaps it is 
that we must suffer before we can enjoy, must pine in poverty 
before we can revel in possession ; and therefore Lazarus devours 
his crust with Punished eagerness, whilst Dives pushes his plutti 
disdainfully away, and curses fretfully cook and butler, who 
cannot make him hungry or thirsty, albeit his viands are served 
on silyer, and his wine bubbles in a cup of gold. Sir Giles lorwi 
a memory fifteen years old better than all the rest of the world, 
and Gracey into the bargain. 
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He sits after snpper witli a huge goblet <^ claret outaated at hh 
elbow. Leaning his head on hia hand he watches his daughter 
nnobsenred. All day she has been busied about little matters fbr 
his comfort. He nuux^es to-m<»Tow at dawn, and she too leavei 
Oxford for Northamptomdiire. She was more cheerful, be thinka, 
this afternoon, and the interest and bustle had brought a OQlour 
again to her cheek : but how pale and tired she looks now, bending 
over that strip of work. The delicate fingers, too, though thej 
Qj nimbly as ever in and out, are thinner tiban they used to be^ 
and she always turns her £u^ away &om the lamp. A Other's 
eyes, Grace, are sharper than you think for ; he is watching you 
narrowly from under his shaded brows, and he sees the tears 
raining down thick upon your work and your wa^d hands. Id 
^jhe whole of her married life your mother never wept like that. 

He can stand it no longer. 

' Gracey,' says he, in his deep kind tones ; * Giacey 1 littl« 
woman ! what's the matter 7 ' 

He took her on his knee, as he used to do when she was a little 
curly -headed thing, and she hid her faoe on his shoulder, her long 
dark hair mingling with the old man's white locks and beard. 

She dung to him and sobbed wearily, and told him, ^ it wu 
nothing — she was tired, and anxious, and nervous, but well- 
quite well — and, it was nothing.' 

He had long lost his place in his daughter's heart, though b€ 
knew it not. 

He strove to cheer her up gently and waiily, with a womanly 
tact and tenderness you could hardly have expected from the war- 
worn soldier, leading her insensibly from domestic details to the 
hopes and proceedings of the Royalists, and she struggled to be 
calm, and appeared to lend an anxious car to all his details. 

* We shall have a large army in the North, Grace,' said the old 
Cavalier; *and when Prince Rupert has relieved York — and 
relieve it he will, my lass, for hot as he is, there is not a better 
officer in the three kingdoms, when his hands are loose — he will 
effect a junction with the King, and we shall then be able to show 
the Roimdheads a front that ^ill keep their i^sgged Parliament in 
check once more. What, gii-l, we have still Langdale and lisle 
and the Shrewsbury Foot, and gallant Northampton with all his 
merry men at his back, not to mention my own knaves, wboee 
rear-guard you saw march out this morning. I have taken some 
trouble with them, you know, and they're the be^ brigaifo I've 
commanded yet by a good deal. Why, what said young Bosnlle 
when he lay in this very room? — ay, on the sofa where yo« 
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always at at your Btitcbiiig— ^uid saw them file paBt the windowi 
before they were half-drilled. '' Sir Giles^'* aaid he, '' they're the 
only cayalry we haye that can ride" And ihere^B no better judge 
and no better soldier for a young man than Humphrey, whom I 
love as my own son. They'll win your old fiither his peerage yet 
before IVe done with *em. Fill me out the claret, my darling, 
and we'll drink a health to Lady Grace ! * 

She did as she was desired, and he could not have accused her 
of paleness now. Was it the anticipation of her exalted rank that 
thus brought the blood in a rush to Grace's cheeks ? 

' Ay 1 if worst comes to worst,' proceeded the old knight, after 
a hearty pull at the claret, ' the rebels will be glad to come ta 
terms. I am an old num now, sweetheart, and I want to live at 
peace with my neighbours. When Fve had these new levies in 
a good rousing fire once and again, and seen the knayes hold 
their own with Cromwell and his men in iron, I shall be satisfied 
for my part. Besides, we fight unencumbered now ; the Queen's 
safe enough down in the West. I heard from Mary this morning 
by Jermyn, who travelled here post with despatches ; and the 
Queen ^ 

' From Maiy t ' interrupted Grace, her eyes sparkling and her 
fiice flushing once more ; ' what says she ? Does she talk about 
herself? — does she give you any news ? ' 

She spoke in a sharp quick tone ; and the slender fingers that 
rested on her father's glass clasped it tight round the stem. 

* She writes mostly of the Cause, as is her wont,' replied Sir 
Giles, not noticing his daughter's eagerness. * They have hopes 
of more men and horses down in the West. Ay, there is talk too 
of fordign assistance ; but for my part I put little faith in that. 
The Queen's household is much diminished, — that's a good job 
at least. I read my Bible, Grace, I hope, like a good Christian, 
and I believe every word in it, but I have never yet seen that 
" in the multitude of counsellors there is safety." Howsoever, 
there is but little pomp now in the Queen's court at Exeter. 
Mary only mentions herself and Mrs. Kirke, and Lady Carlisle, 
whom I never could abide ; and Dormer and Bosville as gentle- 
men of the chamber ; and that is all.' 

Grace's breath came quick and short. She was still on her 
father's knee, but in such a posture that he could not see her 
ikce. She would have given much to be able to ask one simple 
question, but she dared not— no, she dared not She held her 
peace, feeling as if she was stified. 

* The Queen were best on the Continent/ pursued Sir Gilesi 
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* and Mary seems to think she will go ere long, taking her hou^« 
hold with her. God be with them ! England is \. ell rid of the 
half of them.' 

Grace laughed— such a faint, forced, miserable laugh. Poc»r 
Grace I the blow had been long coming, and it had fallen at last. 
Of course he would accompany his Eoyal mistress abroad ; of 
course, she would never, never see him again ; of course he was 
nothing to her, and amidst all his duties and occupations she 
could have no place in his thoughts. The pertinacity with which 
she dwelt upon this consolatory reflection was sufficiently edify- 
ing ; and of course she ought to have foreseen it all long ago, and 
it was far better that she should know the worst, and accustom 
herself to it at once. Oh, far better ! A positive relief! And 
the poor &ce that she put up to kiss her father when he wished 
her ' Good night,* looked whiter and more drawn than ever ; the 
footfall that he listened to so wistfully going up the stairs dwelt 
wearily and heavily at every step. Sir Giles shook his head, 
finished his claret at a draught, and betook himself too to hia 
couch ; but the old Cavalier was restless and imeaay, his sleep 
little less unbroken than his daughter's. 

Alas, Gracey I— she was his own child no moi-e. He re- 
membered her so well in her white frock, tottering across tlie 
room with her merry laugh, and holding his finger tight in the 
clasp of that warm little hand ; he remembered her a slender slip 
of girlhood, galloping on her pony with a certain graceful tiniiditj 
peculiarly her own, her long dark ringlets floating in the breeze, 
her bright eyes sparkling with the exercise, and always, fright- 
ened or confident, trusting and appealing to * Father ' alone. He 
remembered her, scores and scores of times, sitting on his knee 
as she had done this evening, nestling her head upon his shoulder, 
and vowing in her pretty positive way — ^positive always and only 
with Aww— that she would never marry and leave him, never 
trust her old fiither to any hands but her own ; she was sure he 
couldn't do without her, and if he wasn't sure he ought to be ! 

And now somebody had come and taken away all this affection 
from him that he considered his by right ; and she was no loiigtM- 
his child — ^his very own — and never would be again. Sir Giles 
could not have put his thoughts explicitly into words, but he had 
a dim consciousness of the fact, and it saddened while it almost 
angered him. Though he slept but little he was up and astir 
long before daybreak; and the 'God bless thee, Gracey,' which 
was always his last words at parting with his daughter, was de* 
livered more hoarsely and solemnly than his wont. The pale fece 
with its red eyelids liaimted him as he rode ; and except wioe W 
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give a beggar an alms, and once to swear testily at Lis best horse 
for a atumble, Sir Giles never uttered a syllable for ihe first ten 
miles of his journey. 

And Grace, too, in the train of her kinsman, Lord Vaux, 
travelled weanly back to his house at Boughton, which she con- 
sidered her home. Faith, riding alongside of her, to cheer her 
mistress's spirits, forgot her own grie£s---for Faith too had lost a 
lover — ^in sympathy for the lady's meek uncomplaining sadness. 

' It's all along of the Captain I ' thought Faith, whose own 
ai&irs had not dimmed the natural shaipness of her sight ; ' it's 
all along of the Captain, and he ought to be ashamed of himself^ 
so he ought ! ' 

Faith, like the rest of her class, was not particular as to the 
amount of blame she laid upon the absent ; and with the happy 
impartiality of her sex, invariably considered and proclaimed the 
man to be in the wrong. In this instance she condemned Hum> 
phrey without the slightest hesitation. It was clear he had left 
ber young mistress without distinctly promising marriage, and 
when she contrasted such lukewarm n^ligence with the urdent 
passages of leave-taking that had been reciprocated by Dymocke 
and herself, she could scarcely contain her indignation. ' If Hugh 
had used me so,' thought Faith, and the colour rose to her cheeks 
as she dwelt on the possible injustice, ' as sure as I've two hands 
Fd have scratched his eyes out ! ' 
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*THE TRUE DESPOTISM.' 



'Never to bear arms against the Parliament! — never to be a 
soldier again t — scarcely to have a right to draw a sword ! Ah, 
Mary ! life would be dear at such a price, were it not that you 
had offisred it ; were it not that your will, your lightest word, is 
omnipotent with me. But oh ! how I long to hear the trumpets 
Founding a charge again, and to see the sorrel in headstall and 
holsters shaking his bit as he used to do. He's too good for any- 
thing but a chiurger. Oh, if I could but ride him alongside of 
Prince Eupert once more I ' 

Half ashamed of his enthusiasm, the speaker's colour rose, and 
he laughed as he glanced almost timidly at the lady he addressed. 

She was tending some roses that drooped over the garden bench 
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on which he «tt There waa this atkacticm about Haiy Cmr% liuU 
perhapB endeared her to the imagination more than all her wit 
and aU her beauty — she was constontlj occupied in aome gnmefu} 
womanly task, and fulfilled it in aaeh a graceful womanly wmy. 
Were ahe writing a letter, or threading a needle, or engplgied in 
anj other trifling oooupatioii, her %mre aeemed to take inseoaiblj 
the moat faeooming attitude, her ridb brown hab to throw off the 
light at the ezaot angle 70U would hate selected £»r a picture, the 
roseate bloom to deepen into the rerj tint that accorded best with 
her Boit winning eye& It was not her intelleet, thoi^ that was 
of no inferior daw ; nor her form and features, thou|^ both were 
dangerously attractive : it was her ways that captivated and 
enalayed, that constituted the deadliest weapon in the nrhole 
armoury of which, womanlike, she knew so well the advantage 
and the use. 

As she pruned the rosea and trained them downwards from their 
stems, shaking a shower of the delicate pink petals into the son, 
she looked like a rose herself^— a sweet, blooming moaa-rose, 
bhedding its fragrance on all that came within its sphere } the type 
of pure loveliness and rich, bri^t, womanly beauty. 

He thought so as he looked up at h«r, and his heaart thrilled to 
the tones of her melodious voice. It was all over with him nefW-^ 

Inch thick, knee-deep, o'er head and ears, — a forked one. 

She knew her power, too, and made no sparing use of it. Thej 
must be either slaves or tyrants, these women ; and, like fire, they 
make good servants but bad mistresses. 

* You are better herie than wasting your life in Gloucester gaol,' 
answered Mary, * and you can serve the King as well with your 
head as with your hands. Any man with the heart of a man can 
be a soldier ; there is not one in a million that will make a states- 
man. Do you think I wouldhave taken such care <^yoa if I had 
thought you fit for nothing better than the firont-xank ef one oi 
Prince Bupert's foolhardy attacks 7 ' 

She asked the question with an ineEpvessibly miscbieveili and 
provoking ab. She could not resist the temptation o£ trfwwmg wA 
irritating him on occasion; id^ loved to strike the keys, to to 
speak, and evoke its every sound, at whatcrrer cost ef wewr and 
tear to the instrument itseli He winced, and his counleKiaiiet 
fell at once, so she was satisfied, and went on. 

' If you caimot serve the King on the aorrel's back^ do yon 
think you are of no use to the QuecA at her need here in Saeltf 7 
That poor lady, with her iafimt daughter, has but few frieada and 
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protectors now. A loyal and chivalrous gentleman always finds 
his |x>st of honour in defending the weak. If you seek for danger 
you will find ezKmgh, and more tlian enough, in doing your duty 
by your Boyal mistress— in fulfilling the orders, Major Bosrille, 
that I shall have the honour of conveying to you.' 

She laughed merrily and made him a grand courtesy as she 
spoke, ^^ing out her white robes with a mock and playful 
dignity. Mary did not often thus imbend, and he coidd not but 
confess to himself that she was inexpressibly charming so ; yet 
would he have been better pleased had she been in a more serious 
mood too. 

He rose from the garden-bench and stood by her, bending down 
oyer tlie roses, and speaking in a krw grave tone— 

' I am ready, as you know^ none better, to sacrifice life and all 
for the King's cause. Do me the justice to allow that I have 
never yet flinched a hair's-breadth from difficulty or danger. I 
desire no better fate than to shed my blood for his Majesty and the 
Queen. If I may not draw my sword with my old comrades, I 
may yet show them how to die like a Cavalier. My life is of 
little value to any one,' he added in a somewhat bitter tone, ' least 
of all to myself; and why should I be regretted when so many 
that were nobler and wiser and better are forgotten ? ' 

It was a random shaft, but it quivered in the bull's-eye. She 
shot a sharp quick glance at him. Did he mean it? Was he too 
thinking, then, of Falkland 7 No ! that pained, sorrowing coun- 
tenance forbade the suspick)n of any arriere pensde. Her heart 
smote her as she scanned it. She looked kindly and fondly 
at him. 

' Ai-e you nothing to mc ? ' she said. * Should not I miss you 
and mourn you — and oh I do you think / could do without you at 
all ? Hi^ I here comes Lady CJarlisle.' 

In effect that lady's graceful figure, with its courtly gait and 
rustling draperies, was seen advancing up the gravel path to put 
an end to the ieti^h-tite. Such interruptions are the peculiar lot 
of those who have anything very particular to commimicate ; but 
we do not take upon oui'selves to affirm liiat Mary's quick e^ had 
'ftot caught the sound of a door opening firom Lady Carlisle's apart- 
ments ere she permitted herself to bestow on Humphrey such 
words of encouragement as made the June sunshine and the 
June roses brighter and sweeter than roses and sunshine had ever 
seemed before. 

With his loyal heart bounding happily beneath his doublet, and 
a light on his handsome face that Lady Carlisle — no mean judge 
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of masculine attractions — ^regarded with critical approval, he 
followed the two ladies into the antechamber of his Koyal mis- 
tiness, now seeking with her new-bom baby an asylum in the still 
faithful town of Exeter, one of the few strongholds in the kingdom 
lefl to the Royal cause ; and yet, alas ! but a short distance re- 
moved fi'om the contamination of rebellion, for Essex was already 
establishing his head-quarters at Chard, and but two-and-twenty 
miles of the loveliest hill and dale in Britain intervened between 
the stem Parliamentary General and the now vacillating and in- 
timidated Queen. 

It was a strange contrast to the magnificence of Whitehall, even 
to the more chastened splendours of Merton College, that quiet 
residence of majesty in the beautiful old town — the town that can 
afibrd to challenge all England to rival it in the loveliness of it« 
outskirts and the beauty of its women. Exeter has always par- 
ticularly plumed itself on the latter qualification ; and many a 
dragoon of the present day, whose heart is no harder under its 
covering of scarlet and gold than was that of the chivalrous 
Cavalier in buff and steel breastplate, has to rue his death-wound 
from a shaft that penetrated all his defences, when shot deftly 
home by a pair of wicked Devonshire eyes. Of the pic-nics in its 
vicinity, of the drives home by moonlight — of the strolls to hear *our 
band play,* and the tender cloakings and shawlings, and puttings 
on of goloshes afterwards (for in that happy land our natural 
enemies likewise enjoy the incalculable advantage of an uncertain 
climate and occasional showers), are not the results chronicled in 
every parish register in England ? — ^and do not the beadle at St. 
George's, Hanover Square, and other hymeneal authorities, know 
* the reason why ? * 

The Queen occupied a large quiet house, that had formerly been 
a convent, on the outskirts of the town. Its roomy apartments 
and somewhat secluded situation made it a fitting residence hr 
Royalty, particularly for Royalty seeking privacy and repose; 
while the large garden adjoining, in which the holy sisters had 
been wont to stroll and ponder, yearning, it may be, for the 
worldly sunshine they had left without the walls, formed a pleasant 
haunt for the Queen*s diminished household, and a resort on the 
fine June mornings of which Mary and Humphrey, who were both 
early risers, did not fail to make constant use. 

Their duties about the Queen's person had of late been un- | 
usually light. The birth, under circumstances of difficulty and 
danger, of a daughter, whose arrival on the worldly stage seemed 
to augur the misfortunes that, beautiful and gifted as she wstf» j 
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dogged her to her grave, had confined Henrietta to her chamber, 
and precluded her from her usual interference in affairs of State. 
The instincts of maternity were in the ascendant, and what were 
crowns and kingdoms in comparison with tliat little pink morsel 
of humanity lying so helplessly in her bosom 7 Well is it for us 
that we cannot foresee the destinies of our children ; merciful the 
blindness that shuts out from us the long perspective of the future 
— ^the coming struggles we should none of us have courage to con- 
front. Goultl Henrietta have foretold that daughter's fate, bound 
in her beauty and freshness for a weary lifetime to the worst of 
the evil dukes who bore the title d'Orleans, would she have hung 
over the tiny treasure with such quiet happiness ? Would she 
have neglected all besides in the world at the very feintest cry of 
the little new-bom Princess 7 

We must return to Humphrey Bosville and Mary Cave, and 
the terms of close friendship, to call it by no sofler name, on which 
they now found themselves. Since his rescue from imminent death 
by her exertions, his devotion to her had assumed, if possible, a 
more reverential character than before. To owe his life to n 
woman for whom he had felt a slight attachment, would have been 
an obligation rather galling and inconvenient than otherwise ; but 
to owe his life to the woman whom alone of all on earth he had 
loved with the deep absorbing fervour of which such a nature was 
capable, brought with it a sensation of delight which was truly 
intoxicating. It was such an additional link to bind him to her 
for ever ; it made him seem to belong to her now so thoroughly , 
it was such a good excuse for giving way to her most trifling ca- 
prices, and obeying her lightest whim. Come what might, he felt 
that they could never now be entirely independent of each other ; 
so he entered the Queen's service immediately on his return to 
Oxford, giving up his commission in tlie Eoyal army, and resigning 
his right to wear a sword, as indeed the terms of his parole en- 
joined, with as little hesitation as he would have displayed in 
jumping with his hands tied into the Isis, had Mary only told him 
to do the one instead of the other. 

It was no small inducement either to serve his Eoyal mistress 
assiduously, that his situation in her household brought him into 
close and daily contact with his ladye-love. Probably at no period 
of hiB life before had Humphrey been so happy as during the few 
golden weeks of Henrietta's coiAnement at Exeter. To meet Mary 
day by day in the performance of his duty; to see her in every phase 
of courtly life, from the strict observance of etiquette to the joyoui 
moments of relaxation, over which, nevertheless, the atmosphere 
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of Iloyalty shed a certain refinement' and reserve ; to admire liei 
ready tact and winning bearing in all the different relatiens oi 
a courtier's life ; and above all, to walk with her moming after 
morning in those happy gardens, feeling that die too enjoyed 
and counted on their half-hour of unintennipted conversation, and 
was little less punctual at the tijsting-place than himself; all this 
constituted an existence for which it was very seldom he repined 
that he had bartered his life's ambition, his visions of miHtarj 
distinction and renown. Mary, too, whose knowledge of human 
nature was far deeper than that of the generality of her sex, whose 
organisation forced her to be calculating, so to speak, and provi- 
dent even in her affections, Mary felt herself day by day losing 
much of the hard, stern, practical force of character that had en- 
crusted and petrified her woman's heart. She was often surpiised 
in her moments of reflection f for Mary was a rigid and severe self- 
examiner) to find how little interested she was comparatively in • 
the progress of the Royal Cause — how satisfied she could be to 
remain idle week after week at Exeter — how happily she could 
bask away her time in the summer sunshine, wandering, but not 
alone, through those shady gardens. She was ashamed — ^yes, 
ashamed — to confess to herself how often the image oi a certain 
kindly, handsome face, with its long love-locks and dark droc^ing 
moustaches, rose between her mental vision and all consideraticma 
of duty, loyalty, and interest — ay, even between her deep Borrow 
and the memory of the dead. Yet the shame had in it a burning, 
thrilling happiness too ; and though she threw up her haughty 
head, and a scornM smile curled her ildl lips as she p<mdaied, 
she would not have had it otherwise if she could. 

But she ruled him, nevertheless, with an iron hand. It is un- 
necessary to admit that the prominent and chief fault in this lady's 
character was that destructive quality which, forming, as it dc^s, 
a principal ingredient in the noblest spirits, is yet perhaps the 
cause of more sorrow and suffering than «dl the cardijiial vices (if 
such there be) put together — ^Pride, the bane of that resplendent 
being whom the angels themselves called * the Son of the Morning; ' 
the awftd and eternal curse of him who made his election * rather 
to rule in Hell than serve in Heaven.' Pride was with Marj Cave 
as the very air she breathed. It prompted her to conceal a&4 
stifle, nay, even to mock at, the better feelings of her natara; to 
grudge the man that loved her the full and free confesaon, to 
which, if he deserved anything at all, he was fully entitled^ and 
which would have made him the happiest Cavalier in England ; 
to check and warp even his kind feelings, overflowing as they did 
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with B fyad and chivalrous deyotion, that would have made a 
humbler iroman's heayen, that ehe herself "mmld hare felt it a 
weary blank to be without ; to embitter for him many a moment 
that but for tliiB would hare been tinged with golden hues; and 
^ goad and madden him for no fkult of his own when most he 
needed soothing and repose. 

He too had Mb share of pride, which she never seemed to ac- 
knowledge ; but in his singleness of heart he sacrificed it to hers, 
as he did everything else he had. She never knew, and he would 
never tell her, the long hours and days of grief that she had cost 
him. li he was sad, he su£^ed uncomplaining by himself. The 
kind look was always there to greet her ; she never read reproach 
in the fond, frank eyes. She was his first love and his last, that 
was enough for him. It was a brave, confiding nature, this young 
g^atieman's ; simple and honest, and one that it had been a pity 
to see delivered over to bitter disappointm^it, reckless guilt, and 
wild remorse. 

He did not understand woniefi, poor boy ! God forbid he ever 
ghould I 

A ooimcil had been assembled^ and the increasing hopdessnesa 
of the Royal Cause had called up a ruefiil es:pression of dismay 
on die feces of the Queen's advisers as they stared blankly at each 
other. Jermyn had returned with but little encouragement from 
the King. Qiarles was hardly the man to see the shortest way 
out of a difliculty, and had been so accustomed to rely upon his 
Queen for advice and assistance, that when he found himself in 
turn applied to by his wife, he was more than usually helpless 
and undecided. The Queen's own advisers consisted but of the 
refuse of her paiiy. Jermyn and a few subordinate courtiers 
were scarcely a crew to weather the storm when the ship was so 
crazy and the navigation so intricate. Goring's pregnant brain 
and reckless hand might have been usefiil now ; but Goring was 
far away, drinking and countermarching in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. Ashbumham had retired from W^rmputh before ' the 
Coming Han,* whose Ironsides had ere this perfected their drill 
on many a stricken field. Prince Maurice had lost so many men 
in the siege of Lynn, he oould show no front to the dreaded and 
determined Essex. The enemy was near, ay, even at the very 
gates, and what was to be done 7 

At this crisis, weakened in body and disheartened in mind, 
Henrietta's rojsl spirit gave way. The determination was arrived 
at to ene the Parliamentary General for mercy, and on the most 
plausible grounds of common courtesy and chivalrous forbearance 
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towards a woman, to entreat Essex to tamper with his djity towardi 
the Parliament, and to forfeit his own character by conniying at 
:he Queen^s escape. Like many another measure of policy, thii 
step originated, not in the council, but in the bedchamber. 

Supported by a few of her weeping ladies, the Queen came to 
the resolution of thus humbling herself before the Parliamentary 
General ; and of those lightened and despairing women, among 
whom even Lady Carlisle had lost heart and courage, there was 
but one dissentient voice to this humiliating proposition. Need 
we say it was Mary Caye's ? 

' I would rather take my child in my arms,' said she, when 
called on by her Majesty to give her unbiassed opinion, 'and 
placing myself at the head of our garrison here, miu-ch at once 
upon Essex's head-quarters. I would cut my way through them, 
or leave my body on the field. If we succeeded, we should make 
a junction with the King in the north, and maybe restore the 
prestige of the Royal arms ; if we failed, 'tis but an honourable 
death after all, and one right worthy of a Queen.' 

The old Bourbon blood rose for an instant to Henrietta's cheek, 
and she almost wavered in her purpose ; but it ebbed back again 
chill about her heart as she thought of her helpless condition and 
her little crying child. 

' It could not be,' she said : ' there was a limit to all things, 
even the courage of a Queen. No ; she would send a flag of truce 
to Essex, and a message he could not refuse to consider. But 
whom to send ? Which of her courtiers would undertake the 
task ? Savage reprisals were now the daily custom of the war : 
the white flag did not always secure the life of its bearer. Who 
would risk himself in the lion's den 7 ' 

' Perhaps Mrs. Mary will go herself? ' suggested Lady Carlisle 
in her soft, smooth tones. * She fears nothing, so she says, but 
dishonour. She would be safe enough, methinks, with Essex.' 

Manr smiled proudly. * I have been in the rebel camp ere 
this,' ^e said, ' and it was your ladyship's self that bade me go ; 
for that counsel I shall always feel grateful. Your Majes^ hu 
one servant at least that will be proud to execute your will.' 

She glanced as she spoke to where Bosville, with another 
gentleman of the chamber, stood in attendance in the next rooni. 
The Queen smiled faintly and stretched her thin hand towardi 
Mary with a gesture of caress. 

' He is a preux chevalier, mdmie, she said, * and would go to 
the death, I believe, for you or me ; though I think I know whick 
is the queen that owns all his loyalty. I have watched him oiUO) 
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Marie, and I knawJ' She nodded her head with something of her 
old playfid air, bnt she sighed after she spoke, and relapsed into 
the melancholy silence that was becoming habitual to her. 

Was she thinking that, Princess and Sovereign though she were, 
in the bloom of her beaaly and the hey-day of her prosperity, she 
had never enjoyed snch an unqualifiea dominion as was possmed 
by her undemonstrative waiting- woman, proud Mary Cave ? 



CHAPTER XXrV. 

* FAREWELL.' 



Effingham had ere this made considerable progress in the favoui 
of the party he had espoused. His knowledge of his profession, 
coupled with a certain reckless daring of temperament, had won 
him the good opinion of Cromwell, whilst his readiness of resource, 
deep reflection, and powerful intellect rendered him indispensable 
to Essex, Fair&x, and such of the Parliamentary Generals as 
cherished liberal views of policy and an unselfish desire for the 
liberation of their countrymen. He had fought his way in a short 
space of time to the colonelcy of a regiment of pikes, and was now 
advancing with Essex on Exeter at the head of some five hundred 
stout hearts, such as have made British soldiers from time imme- 
morial the best infantry in the world. Proud of his command, 
conscious of doing his duty, rising rapidly in his profession and in 
the opinion of those who were in tbe fair road to guide the destinies 
«f England, there was yet in Effingham's bearing a restlessness and 
a reserve tliat denoted a mind ill at ease with itself — ^an imquict 
sadness that spoke of some deep anxiety — some bitter disappoint- 
ment. His friendship with Simeon had grown to a close intimacy, 
and he seemed to derive much consolation and refreshment from 
the conversation of that stern enthusiast. 

They were walking up and down in front of Essex's head- 
quarters at Chard — a square brick house in the centre of the 
village, from which the proprietor had been ejected with as little 
ceremony by the Puritan General as he could have been by any 
one of his noisy Cavalier opponents. They formed a strange 
contrast, that pair, as tliey paced to and fro, buried in deep dis- 
eourse — ^the stalwart iron-looking soldier, with his tall figure and 
warlike air and dress, thus listening with such respectful deference 
to the soberly-clad divine, whose eager gestures and speaking 
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oountenanoe betrayed the flame of enthtwiafim that oonsiimed fain, 
body and floul. « 

The guard was being relieved, willi the enstoinary noise and 
pomp of aU military prooeedinge, not to be dispensed with eren 
by die staid and sober Puritans \ but the pair heeded not the 
clash of aims nor th^ clang of trumpets, and pursued their vnSk 
and their conyersation r^ardless of au^it but the topic which 
seemed to engross their whole attention. 

'There is yet a black drop in thy heart, my brother,' said 
Simeon, in his deep impressive tones ; * there is yet one jewel left 
that thou hast grudged to cast into the treasuiy — ^and if thou 
givest not thine all, of what avail is thy silver and gold, thy flocks 
and herds, thy raiment of needle^work and thy worldly possessions? 
The daughter of the Canaanite is a fair damsel and a comely, but 
the children of the congregation have no dealings ivith the heathen, 
and she must hene^orth be to thee as the forbidden food, and the 
plague-spot of leprosy — ^unclean ! unclean I * 

* It is hard,' answered Effingham, and his voice betrayed how 
bitterly hard it was—* it is hard to give up my only dream of 
earthly happiness — the one bright ray that has lightened my 
existence all these weanr months — ^that has cheered me in the 
bivouac, and encouraged me in the field. I am not like you, 
Simeon ; wotdd that I were 1 I cannot hold to the future alone, 
and resign this world and all it contains without a pang. I ibar 
I am of the doomed— predestined to guilt — predestined to punisli- 
ment. Lost! lost!' 

He shuddered as he spoke, and yet something of the old Titan 
instinct, the daring of despair that bade the sons of Earth confront 
the power of Heaven, in those old days when good and evil bore 
gigantic fruit here below — made him rear his head more proudly, 
tower above his comrade more erect and bold, as he seemed in his 
rebellious imagination to * stand the shot.' 

' Whom He loveth He chasteneth,' was Simeon's answer. * I 
tell thee, brother, once and again, it is not so. Thy fight is a 
stem and severe conflict, but it has been borne in upon me that 
thou shalt be victorious ; and to him that prevaileth is given the 
crown of glory. I have wrestled for thee long and earnestly, and 
I shall not fkil. Thou art as the drowning man, whose struggles 
serve but to drag do^vn into the depths the friend that would save 
him fix)m perdition. I tell thee, watch and pray ! ' 

* I can watch,' answered Effingham, bitterly ; * none better. 
Sleep seldom visits my eyelids, and my waking is sad and painlo] 
indeed ; but I can not pray ! ' 
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It was eren aa. The stubbom human will might be bent and 
warped from Umi which waa, after all, a holj and God-given 
inatinct, though fimatidsm and anperstition might vote it follj and 
lin ; but the poor aching human heart could not force itself to 
supplicate at die tJirone of Mercy for that ibrgetfulneai which it 
felt would be a more bitter ourae th^i all the pain it was now 
becoming inured to bear. Faliibk sona of men I Simeon felt he 
waa right; Effingham thought himself to be wrong. Both were 
arguing foolishly and prosumptuoiuly from strong human passions 
interpreted by fanaticism into revelations from on high. 

George had struggled on wearily for months. In occupation 
and danger he had been striving hard to forget. He thought he 
was making sufficient progress in the lesson, when the sight c^ his 
old frigid Bosville riding into Essex's camp under a flag of truce 
re-awakened all those feelingH which he had fondly hoped were 
stifled, if not eradicated, and made him too punfuUy conscious 
that time and distance were not quite such eifective auxiliaries as 
he had hoped. 

The €kn»*al had called in some of his principal officers to aid 
him in his deliberations ; nor could he, according to his custom, 
oome to any decision without the assistance of one or two Puritan 
divines. Caryl had already been sent for ; and ere long a grim 
orderly trooper, who had been expounding to his comrades a 
knotty text of scripture with interpretations peculiarly his own, 
was deepatohed to summon Simeon to the Goimcil, and Effingham 
was left to pursue his walk and his meditations alone. 

He did not remain uninterrupted for long. A bustle at the 
door of Essex's quarters, the clash of arms as the sentries saluted 
iheir depaiiing officers, and the roll of a drum mustering a regi- 
ment of foot for inspection, announced that the Council was over ; 
and Bosnlie, who, contrary to his expectation, had found himself 
treated with all the respect and consideration due to the bearer of 
5 flag of truce, advanced toward his old comrade with his hand 
extended, and a frank air of greeting upon his face. 

He looked somewhat flushed and disconcerted too — a thought 
angry, perhaps, and a little discontented besides, as he cast a ' 
soldier*s eye up and down the ranks of an efficient battalion of 
pikemen, and diought he must never measure swords with the 
Koundheads again ; but he was glad to see Eflingham, neverthe- 
less; and the latter's heart leapt within him, for many reasons, 
Xo grasp a * Malignant ' by the hand once more. 

* I thought not we should ever have come to this, George,' 
observed Bosville, half bitterly, half laughingly, afler their first 
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greeiiiig was over. * When thou and I rode through Samsay't 
pikes at Edge-hill side hj dde, and drove them pell-mell righl 
through their reserve and off iJie field, I little thought I should 
live to see myself a messenger of peace fit to be clad only in 
boddice and pinners — for 'ifaith *tis but a vroman*s work, after all 
—and thee, Geoi^e, a rank rebel, openly in arms against the King. 
And yet, 'slife, man, were't not for thy company, I could find it 
in my heart to envy thee, too. They behave well these pikemen 
-^hey, George 7 Dost remember how dose the knaves stood upon 
the slope at Newbury V 

£ffingham smiled absently. He was chafing to ask a hundred 
questions of his old comrade ; and yet, bold stout soldier as he 
was, his heart failed him like a ^rl's. 

Bosville, too, was indignant at the ill-success of his embassy ; 
in the presence of Essex he had had the good taste and prudence 
to dissemble his generous wrath, but it required a vent, and 
blazed up afi*esh as he took the Parliamentary Colonel by the arm, 
and they strolled out of ear -shot of the listening escort, already 
under arms to conduct the embassy back to his own lines. 

* There is no chivalry amongst thy new fiiends, Geoi^e,* he 
proceeded, the blood rising to his handsome face. 'You can 
fight, to do you justice, but there's nothing more of the lion 
about you than his courage. And as for your ministers I men of 
peace are they 7 More like croaking ravens and filthy birds of 
prey. Don't be offended, George : I am like a woman, you 
know, now, and the only weapon I have to use is my tongue. 
'Faith, my blood boils when I think of the last hour's work. 
Essex is a gentleman, I grant you — I always thought so. We 
have both of us seen him walk his horse coolly along his line 
under a raking fire from our culverins; and he received my 
message with all the courtesy due to the emissary of a queen. It 
was not much we required. A safe conduct for herself and 
child to Bath, or maybe Bristol, for her health's sake. She has 
suffered much, poor lady, and looks so thin and weak — so unlike 
what she was when we saw her at Merton, George, whilst thou 
wert honest. "Well, he seemed to entertain tlie proposal at first ! 
and one of his Generals, a stout bluff-fiused man — Ireton, was it ? 
—voted point-blank in her favour, with some remarks, I am 
bound to admit, not flattering to the stability of our party, or the 
efficiency of her Majesty's defenders. Had my position allowed 
it, I had taken leave to differ with him on that point, but 1 
thought the bowl seemed to trimdle with the bias, so I held my 
peace. Then his lordship turned to a spare pale man in a Geneva 
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band and black caaaock, and aaked him what he thought of the 
matter. Was that Caryl? So, I wouldn^t be in his cassock, 
when the charity that covereth a multitude of sins is wanted to 
ward off pimiahment from him I My hands were bound, so to 
speak, or no man living, minister or layman, should have applied 
such terms to my royal mistress. Jezebel was the best name he 
called her ; and if blasphemy and indecency be religion, my ser- 
vice to Dr. Caryl I Goring hasn't a match for him among hia 
" hell-babes " for piety I They seemed to believe in him de- 
voutly, though, for all that ; and I saw Essex waver as I can see 
thee, George, wince. Well, one ecclesiastic I suppose wasn't 
enough, for there came in another knave, without his ears too ; 
would the hangman had done his work yeomanly when he was 
about it, and cut his tongue out as well. They asked his advice, 
man (grant me patience), as he had been a bishop I And what 
said the Crop-ear in reply ? " Gk) see now this cursed woman," 
quoth he, ** and bury her, for she is a king's daughter." And 
again — '^ What peace so long as the witchcrafls of Jezebel ai*e so 
many 7 " The devil can quote holy writ, we all know ; but it 
was well they turned me out, to deliberate with closed doors, for 
I was almost beside myself with passion.' 

The Cavalier paused to take breath. His listener gazed at him 
wistfully, with a sort of pitiful interest. 

* And what was the result of their deliberations ? ' he inquired. 
' I see they came to a speedy conclusion, for the escort is waiting 
even now to take you back.' 

' When I returned,' answered Bosville, * the General looked 
grave and stem, I thought a little pained and grieved too. '^ Tell 
those that sent you, Major Bosville," he s^d, in a slow, deliberate 
voice, " that if her Majesty pleases, I will not only give her a 
safe conduct^ but wait upon her myself to London, where she 
may have the best advice and means for the recovery of her 
health ; but as for either of the other places, I cannot obey her 
Majesty's desires without directions from the Parliament. We 
will not blindfold you," he added, courteously. " You are wel- 
come to take note, and report to their Majesties on the men and 
mimitions of war that you find in my camp." So he dismissed 
me civilly enough. George, my mind misgives me, that I have 
come on a sleeveless errand.' 

* It is even so,' answered Effingham, solemnly. The Tnith is 
great, and it shall prevail. But tell me, Humphrey, of those you 
have lefl behind. We have but few minutes to spare, and per- 
haps we may never meet again, unless it be on a stricken field. 
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Wliat of those who were once my friends who ministered to me 
in the houfle of bondage? What of Mistren Gave — of Sir Giles 
Allonbj— ol^— o^hifl daughter 7 * 

For reasons of his own Effingham heeitated as he put th" 
question, the latter part of which alone, for reasons of his <mn, 
Bosville thought worthy of a reply* 

< Sir Giles is hearly and busy as uaiial/ he answered. * He 
has raised a large force of cavalry, and is with the King. 
Mistress Grace is anxious and ill at ease. Ab &r as I can kara, 
they say she grows pale and thin, and has lost her bright looks 
and joyous ways. God forbid she should be really ailing, for h 
aught should beM her, it woidd go nigh to break old Sir Giles's 
heart r 

He spoke without the slightest change of Toice or colour, and 
looked frank and straight into his companion's eyes, which never-^ 
theless refused to meet his glance. It was hard to say whether 
grief, or joy, or anxious fear was uppermost in Effingham^s being 
at that moment. 

' If you should chance to see her, Humphrey/ he said, with a 
quivering, broken voice, ' or to write to her mayhap, teU her that 
I sought tidings of her welfare, and Sir Giles, you know } and 
that — that— though I am a rebel, and a Roundhead, and all, I 
have not for that forgotten them ; and if ever the time eoroes that 
I can serve them, I will. Fare thee well 1 &re thee well ! ' he 
added, grasping Humphrey warmly by the hand as the lutter 
mounted to depart. * Would that thou, too, couldst be brought 
to see the truth ; but God bless thee, lad 1 Forget not George 
Effingham altogether, whatever comes uppermost.' 

He gazed wistfully after the horseman's retreating figure as the 
escort closed round their charge and disappeared. It waa bis 
jBL»i link with the old life that ^one ha/ck m euofa glowmg hues. 
A tear glittered on his shaggy eyelashes aa he strode off towards 
his quarters. 

' Weak I weak ! ' he muttered. ' Unworthy, unprofitable 
servant. And yet perhaps even now she is not lost entirdj and 
for ever ? ' 

BoaviUe was destined to bring with him sad dismay into the 
mimic court at Exeter. Like all weak minds in extrema^, 
Henrietta had fully persuaded herself that the last cflid ibe 
played must win her the game; that this extrense meaaurt of 
entreaty and humiliataoa could not but produce the result she m 
much desired. When it failed, she was indeed at the uteosl el 
her need. Indignation, too, mingled with alarm ; and like f 
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bitter tonicy helped to brace her mind into a sufficiently vigoroiis 
frame to com^ to some definite resolution. Impeaooed aa she 
was of treason by both Houses of Parliament, this proposal of 
Essex thus to eairj her into the very jaws of her enemies was 
almost tantamount to aA insult ; and the queenly spuity not yet 
thorou^y broken, felt and resented it aoeordJngly« The foe, 
too, was in far too cloue proximity to b# pleasant Exeter was 
no longer a seeuare refuge, and she must depart. But whither ? 
To join the Kix^ without bringmg him supplies of men or 
money, was but to clog the nnking monarches efforts at extrica- 
tion, sad to dri^ him deeper and deeper into the slough ti his 
diffieohies. 

No part of England was safe from the dreaded Parliamentary 
army, numbering as it now did amoi^t its formidable soldiery 
such tacticians as Fairfax, and such strategists as OromwelL 
There was but one har^i left, and that was her native country. 
We may imagine the struggle in the mind of that proud though 
vain and frivolous nature, «re she could bring herself to return 
as a homeless suppliant to the hind she had lefi in her maiden* 
hood a prosperous and que^y bride. She was altered, too, in 
her very person^ and this to a woman added no inoonaiderabla 
ingredient to the bitterness of her cup. Sorrow and anxiety had 
bolkrwed the Mr cheeks and clouded the brilliant complexion 
that in girlhood with £ne eyes and delicate features had consti* 
tuted such an attractive countenance ; and the £re^ bloom of her 
spring time had withered sadly and ptremature^y ere 'twas May. 
It wa0 with gidling self-conscioxtsness that she used to avow no 
woman eafild have any pretensioEos tf> beauty £^er two-and« 
twenty. 

So the daughter of Hemry of Navarre, and the wife of Eng- 
land's King, must fly for her very life to the sea-boiurd c^ her 
adopted eountry, must embark from Falmouth in a Dutch man- 
of-war, attended by sundry lighter craft, to the speediest of whi<^ 
it might prove neeessary to entjrust the destinies of a qneeen ; 
must sustain the insult e£ being fired on by her own navy — kft 
Warwick's squadron, stationed In Tor-bay, actually gave chase to 
the Boyal hidy^-<*and most land in poor and desperate plight on 
the shores of her brother's kingdom, to seek the repose and safety 
denied her in her own. 

All these eveaits, however, are matters of history ; and exeepi 
in so £ur as they a^leot the proceedings of those subordinate doll# 
whose striags in our puppet-ihow we have undertaken to piU, 
Uiey will bear neither relation nor comment at the humble haiidbi 
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of the mere atory-teller, who can only flutter to and fro tenui 
pennd through the shaded gardens of fiction, but dare not trust 
his feeble pinions to soar aloft into the dazzling sunshine of Fact. 

Maiy Cave followed her Royal mistress to the very shallop in 
which she left the British shore. It was but a small household 
she carried with her from England ; and though Mary would &in 
have accompanied her, it was agreed that her talents could be 
more luseftdly employed at home, and that living quietly in retire- 
ment here she might still aid the Royal cause with all the energies 
of her astute and far-seeing intellect, whilst she could keep a 
watchful eye on the state of public opinion, and communicate 
constantly and imreservedly by means of their own cipher with 
Henrietta in France. 

To one of the household, this arrangement was the only consola- 
tion for a parting which he felt &r more painftdly than even he had 
expected. By Mary's wish he had consented to follow the fortunes 
of his Royal mistress, who was nothing loth to retain the seryicea 
of one who had already proved himself so willing and devoted ; 
but it was with a heavy heart, and a foreboding of evil by n« 
means natural to his temperament, that Humphrey took loave oi 
his ladye-love on the morning of ihe embarkation at Falmouth. 

He was saddened, too, to think that for the last few days hei 
manner to him had been colder and more reserved than it usually 
was. She had studiously avoided every chance of a private inter- 
view, had apparently wantonly and unfeelingly neglected every 
hint and allusion that he had ventured to make as to his wish oi 
seeing her alone once more to bid her ' farewell ; ' and had shown, 
to his thinking, an amoimt of heartlessness and carelessness of his 
feelings which grieved him as it would have angered another. 

Humphrey, Qiough a yoimg man, was no inexperienced soldier. 
He had assisted ere this at the scaling of many a rampart, the 
assault of many a beleaguered town ; yet it never occurred to 
him that the last efforts of the besieged are desperate in proportion 
to their extremity — the resistance never so obstinate as on the 
eve of surrender* The weak are sometimes cruel, and a stem 
front is often but the mask that hides a failing heart. 

He was leaving the Queen's apartments to make preparations 
for her Majesty to go abroad. He walked moodily and sadly, for 
he thought he should not see Mary again, and he was wonderisg 
in his simple faith how he could have offended her, and why she 
should thus think it worth while to grieve him, when perhapi 
they might never meet again. Like a child unjustly punished, 
he was less irritated than spirit-broken. Alas ! like many a brav» 
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and gallant man, he was a sad coward, if only attacked in the 
right place. 

A door opened in the gallery of the hostelry honoured by the 
presence of royalty. Mary advanced towards him, holding out 
her hand. 

* I am come to wish you good-bye,' she said in her kind, frank 
tones. ' I looked for you an hour ago in the gallery. Humphrey,* 
Bhe added, her voice trembling as she marked his whole coimte- 
nance flush and soften, ' I have used you ill. Forgive me. I did 
not mean it — at least I did not mean to make you so unhappy,' 
and she gave him ever so slight a pressure of that warm soft hand 
— that hand which only to touch he would at any time have given 
a year of his life. 

He was a sad coward in some things we have already said. He 
bent over the white hand without speaking a word, but she felt 
the hot tears dropping on it as he lifted his head and tried to 
smile unconcernedly in her &ce. 

They were both silent. Had any eavesdropper been watching 
them in that long gallery, he would have thought the gentleman 
a strangely uncourteous gallant — ^the lady a dune of wondrously 
stiff and reserved demeanour. 

Humphrey spoke at length, scarcely above a whisper. 

* It is no use,' he said. I am a bad dissembler. Mary, you 
know alL Only give me one word, one kind word of hope, before 
I go. I will treasure it for years I * 

Again that &int, scarcely perceptible pressure of the hand he 
had never relinquished. 

^ The task must be accomplished first,' she murmured. ' '^ Loy- 
alty before all." ' 

He raised her hand to his lips, and imprinted on it one long 
passionate kiss. Either by accident or design a bow of pink 
ribbon which she wore on her sleeve had become detached. 
Somehow it remained in his grasp when she was gone. 

The wind blew fresh off-shore, and the Dutchman made gallant 
way, whilst Humphrey stood on deck, and watched the dim head - 
lands of his home with a sti-ange wistful glance tliat was yet 
mingled with triumph and joy. 

Had ho not won his decoration ? And was not his heart beating 
against the ribbon of his order ? 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

NASEBY FIELD. 

l'u£ undulating prdrie of rich grazing ground whii^li afcretcbes &r 
and wide round Market Harborough was blooming a farigiiter green 
in the declining rays of a hot June Bun, sinking gradually to tip 
the wooded crests of Marston Hills with gold. Beeves of huge 
proportion and promising fatness, all unconscious of the dangerous 
proximity of two hostile armies, grazed contentedly in the sun- 
light pr ruminated philosophically in the shade. Swarms of in- 
sects quivered in the still warm air ; the note of thrush and black- 
bird, hushed during the blaze of noon, was awakening cmce more 
irom tangled hedgerow, leafy coppice, and deep woodland dell, 
dense and darkling in the rank growth of midsummer luxuriance. < 
Anon the quest^s soil, plaintive lullaby stole drowsily on the ear, 
from her forest home amid the oaks of Kelmarah, or ^e tall elm- 
grove nodding on Dingley*s distant hill. It was a scene of peace, 
prosperity, and repose. What had they to do there, those bur- 
nished headpieces and steel breast-plates, flashing.back the shmting 
sunbeams, and glittering like gold in all the pomp and panoply 
ofwar? 

It was a goodly sight to see them, too, as they wound slowly 
along the plain, tiiose stalwart troopers on their tidl chargers, with 
their dancing pltunes and their royal guidons waving above the 
track of yellow dust that floated on their line of march. To mark 
their military air, their practised disdpline, their bold bronzed 
faces, and the stately form of their commander, with his white 
moustache and his keen blue eye. 'Tib the vanguard of the royal 
army, now, in e(»isequence of the King's counter-march fifoni 
Daventry forming its rear. Theie are the flower of Prince Bu- 
pert's cavalry, the survivors of the route of Marston Moor — ^the 
remnant of Sir G-iles Allonby's brigade-— the swordsmen Ihafe will 
follow that daring old man, as long ago he trusted they would at 
Oxford, ' through and through a stand of {»kes onoe and again on 
a stricken field.' They had S)ught, and bled, and conquerod^ and 
l^treated since then. Sir Giles looks a thought older and more 
worn about the face, the beard is whiter, and the locks thinner, bui 
the spare form, the gallant seat on horseback, lithe and erect as ever. 

See I a noble-looking Cavalier, followed by a toiling aide-de- 
camp, who has tired two horses to-day in attending the hasty 
movements of his chief, dashes up at a gallop fi'om the rear. Sir 
Giles salutes him with military -precision and an air of ixank 
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Admiration he is at no pains to conjoeaL With all bk reoklesgness, 
tiiere is but one caTaby officer in tlie world, so thinks Sir Giles, 
and ^lat is Bupert. 

The Prinee^B words are short, perempt(»7) and to the point. 

^ Throw forward an outpost on Naseby Tiliagey Sir Giles. The 
scout-master reports no enemj within sight, but Fair&x cannot 
be £sur of^best to make sure. Sesad yoimgDalyson in command. 
I owe him a chance for Marsicxi Moor;-->-bid him double his 
picket and mind his videttes 1 Good even to jou 1 ' 

The Prince had already turned his horse's head to depart. Sir 
Giles hesitated ; Dalyson was but a boy— bold as a lion, but wild 
as a hawk ; his nineteen summers had hardly given him expeiienoe 
for so oritical a duty, and though at Marston Moor, his maiden 
field, he had behaved like a hero, Sir Giles mistrusted the 'young 
one * might be out^mancBUvred by some of those Parliamentary 
reterans ere he was aware. 

' Lieutenant Dalyson is a very inexperienced officer,' hazarded 
Bir Giles ; but the Prince, turning a deaf ear, was akeady on the 
gallop, and ^e old soldier knew his duty too well not to cbey 
orders, at whatever cost to his own private apprehensions. With 
no slight misgivings, he gave the delighted young dffioer his 
instructions, lavishing on him all the stores of caution and expe- 
rience he had to bestow. He called out, moreover, a grim, 
ancient-looking personage fiom his own especial escort, and 
accosting him by the name of Sergeant Dymocke, bade him 
ctccompany the party, adding in a low tone, ' I think I can truiU 
you not to be surprised.' 

It needed but die grim smile with which the compliment wa.s 
accepted to identify our old acquaintance, who, having left the 
service of Majcn* Bosville, temporarily, and under protest, dmring 
the latter's absence in France, was now doing a turn of soldiering 
to keep his hand in. He was yet too young, as he told the 
expectant Faith, to settle permanently in life. 

Sir Giles, pursuant to his orders, held on with the main body 
for Market Harborough, whilst the party he had detached, striking 
into a sharp trot, made the best of their way for Naseby village. 

The dews of evening weire falling heavily, and the twilight 
darkened into night ere they reached their destination. . For the 
last mile or two, under the sergeant's influence, great caution had 
been observed, bankers thrown out, and an advanced and rear* 
guard detached from the little party, till, as Dalyson laughingly 
observed) -there was nothing left to form the main ^pdj hvA 
himself and his trumpeter,' 
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Still there aeemed to be no vestige of the enemjr; the feVr 
peasants that could be questioned at that late hour were either 
too ignorant or too stupid to give any intelligence, and on airiving 
at the village, the young officer's first care was rather to refresh 
his men and horses, than to pry about in the darkness, looking 
for ihat whidi did not seem to exist. 

In the Boyalist army so many bom gentlemen rode in the ranks 
as simple privates, that there was but a narrow line of demarcation 
drawn between officers and men. It was therefore no breach of 
etiquette, though it argued culpable negligence, for the officer to 
dismount his party in the small hostelry at Naseby, calling for ^e 
best, after the fashion of Royalists, and making his men welcome 
as they dropped in after seeing their horses fed, and drew round 
the old oak table, which bears to this day the marks of many a 
wild carousal dinted on its surface. He would have imsaddled, 
had it not been for the expostulation of the sergeant, who with 
difficulty persuaded three or four of the troopers to for^o their 
suppers and accompany him on his look-out. 

The rest of the party were drinking *The King,* or 'The 
Ladies,* or some such customary toast, when a couple of shots 
ringing through the still night air, within two hundred paces, and 
the warning of the trumpeter pealing out tihe alarum of * booti» 
and saddles,* startled them from their carouse. Alas ! too late. 
Treton's troopers were upon them. Dymocke and his scouts 
galloping in upon their comrades, would certainly have been 
shot by mistake had the Cavaliers been a little more on the alert. 
It was the sergeant's pistols that had given the alarm. 

The Royalists, half of them dismoimted, and all unformed, were 
ridden down like sheep by the disciplined Parliamentarians. Such 
as accepted quarter were taken prisoners, but Dalyson paid for 
his negligence with his blood. He had dofiFled his steel morion 
and his breastplate. Alone, with his head bare and his buff coat 
open, he sustained the shock of the leading files and the points ot 
some half-dozen thirsty blades. He was dead ere he feU from the 
saddle, and of all his followers not one escaped save the wily 
sergeant, who with his usual imperturbability, when he saw aU 
was lost, turned his bridle and rode for his life. The darkness 
of the night and his own £uniliarity with the country (for in 
happier times he and his old master had hunted and hawked over 
all that wide champaign, till they knew it every inch) favoured 
his escape, and he set his horse's head straight for the old hall at 
Lubenham, where Charles lay sleeping in fancied security. 

That locality is celebrated for its exhaustive properties o^ tb« 
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equine race. We question, nevertheleBS, if it eyer witnessed f 
steed more thoroughly jaded and overdone, than the panting anima] 
that shook its reeking sides at Lubenham gate, as Hugh banged 
and shouted at the fastened door to arouse the sleeping inmates oi 
theHaU. 

Though we dwell not habitually in kings' houses, we take the 
privilege of the story-teller's ubiquity to peep at Charles Stuart 
in his humble sleeping-room at old Lubenham Hall. 

The &ce on which the night-lamp throws its shaded rays looks 
careworn and anxious even in slumber. The doomed expression 
whicli he has borne all his life comes out more strongly now on 
the haggard brow and the features sharpened by suspense and toil. 
Vet, sleeping or waking, there is a certain trustfid confidence on 
that &ce still, the inner light of a pure unspotted nature breaking 
through the clouds of vacillation and incompetency. That breast 
on which in its deep-breathing heaves a golden locket containing 
his Queen's hair, his Queen, who has forgotten him already, whom 
he has not seen for more than a year, whom he shall never see on 
earth agiiin — that breast may and does ache with sorrow, but it 
knows not the sting of remorse. Not even now, though the 
l>crspiration starts upon his forehead, and his white hands clench 
themselves rigidly in the agony of his dream. And this was 
Charles's dream tiie night b^ore Naseby field :— 

He stood with Strafford in the condemned cell. The cell in his 
own royal Tower of London, which he had never seen, and yet it 
seemed strangely familiar in its hideous arrangements and its 
gloomy security. The minister sat in his splendid dress of state, 
yet there were handcuffs on the slender wrists under his lace 
ruffles, and the jewelled garter at his knee contrasted with the 
heavy clanking fetters of the oondemned nobleman. He knelt 
befi>re his sovereign, but it was not to plead for pardon or reprieve. 
Those entreaties were not to save Strafford, but the King. He 
implored his master not to tinist to arms, at least, not now. 

* To-morrow,' said he, * I die on Tower-hill. I beseech your 
Majesty to accept the sacrifice. I give back your Majesty's 
generous promise of interference. I die willingly for tlie Crown ; 
but I can foresee the course of destiny at this my last hour, and 
I implore your Majesty that mine may be the only blood spilt 
under to-morrow's sun ! ' 

The royal impulse was stronger in the sleeping monarch at 
Lubenham, than it had been in his waking earnest in the day of 
power at Whitehall, and he seemed to strive with the futile efforts 
of a dreamer to unclasp the fetters of his ootmcillor and his friend. 
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< I will iaye you,' quotb Chiles, in his yiiuoB. ' Are theae b<4 
my wallB, my gaolers? la Dot this my own royal Tower ol 
London ? ' 

And he beat with bruised handa and noisy blows against the 
iron door of the doomed man*B cell. In the struggle he awoke, 
and the awe-stricken monarch, sitting up in bed to listen, with a 
pale, wet face, was aware that the noise of his dream was not 
entirely the work of &ncy, but that an express with important 
information was eveaa then battering for admittance at the door. 

We pass oyer Dymocke's cool and concise report, as unnioved 
in the presence of royalty as when galloping for his life. from 
Ireton's deadly troopers. The King, dressing himself haatilj, and 
accompanied only by two or three startled gentlemen of his 
household, was in the saddle ere his informant had answered half 
his <][uestions, and rode at a gallop into Harborough, to his nephew's 
quarters, where he summoned a hasty council of war to assemble 
on the spot. The early summer morning of the 14th of June 
was already breaking, when Rupert, Bigby, Ashbumham, Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, and a few others met to decide the ^ite of 
the Boyal cause. The hot Prince, for all his haste and bold 
impetuous bearing in a charge, was no mean strategist, and 
contrary to his wont, counselled retreat. Digby and Ashbum- 
ham, reckless at the wrong time, opposed him strongly, and urged 
an immediate engagement. The King, flushed with ^e late news 
of Montrose's yictory a month before at Auldeame, and prompted 
by his unaccountable instinct always to choose the most injudicious 
course, decided on battle. The gallant Eupert, perhaps for the 
first time in his life, made ready to go into action with an unwilling 
lieart. 

Leaying the Royal column marching in the cool prime of the 
bright Jime morning oyer the hills towards Naseby, eager and 
anxious to meet the enemy, whose moyements they haye been 
dodging and watching so many weary days, we must take a 
glimpse at the Parliamentary army, now a compact, well-disci- 
])lined, and numerous force, taking up the strong position which 
they held stubbornly during the day ; and fi*om tike selection of 
which, and his consequent victory, he who led their right wingfound 
himself, ere another lustre had elapsed, the occupant of a throne. 

Cromwell had effected his junction with Fair&x the eycning 
before, bringing to that commander the efficient aid of his own 
cool resolution and his formidable well-trahied Ironades, by this 
time the best cavahj in Europe. When Ireton's adyanced guard 
had driyen in the Cayalier outpost on the preyions eyening, they 
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Iiad discoTered that the plain in front of Nasebj village was still 
_unoqcupied. With grim flatisfaotion and practised skill, the 
Parliamentary Greneral tock up the strongest pontion that the 
ground adoiitted of— Fair&z throwing forward his left, and lining 
the thick boundary hedge whicfaf divides the manors of Sulby and 
Naseby with dismounted dragoons, thus doubly protecting Ms 
baggage (dravm up in battle order behind his left), his communi- 
cations and line of retreat if necessary and his rear^ occupied the 
'^tre in person, where he had placed tlie bulk of his heavy guns 
on a commandyuig slope to the north of the village, whence they 
could play upon any attacking column advancing up the hill, and 
op^i an enfilading fire on any fiank movement of the enemy, 
should he diow himself above ihe crest of the opposite eminence. 
Gromwelly as Lieutenant-General of the Parliamentary Horse, 
commanded the right wing, composed chiefly of his own invincible 
Ironsides, suj^orted, as was the practice in those days, by a stout 
and trusty tertia * or two of foot. His extreme right, again, rested 
on an abrupt declivity And a succession of broken ground, which 
must effectually discomfort any attempt at turning his flank, whilst 
the downward slope in front of him, and the open nature of tho 
plain, offered a tempting opportuiuty for one of those irreaistibLo 
charges with which, when once the pace t9 in theniy cavalry sweep 
all be£>re them. Skill and experience Imd done their utmost to 
make the best of that position on the celebrated arena where the 
decisive struggle was fought out between the King and his Par- 
liament. 

To return to the humble actors in our drama. Effingham, 
commanding his trusty regiment of Pikes, was placed in support 
of Ireton's Horse on the Idl wing— a duty which his previous ex- 
perience rendered peculiarly suitable to tiie old officer of Boyalist 
cavalry. With a critical eye he reconnoitred the ground upon his 
flanks and fi-ont, taking advantage of a few wet ditches and a 
marshy sur&ce to render his position less assailable by cavalry, 
and retiring somewhat to afford greater protection to Bartlett's 
waggoB^train in his rear. He had scarcely made his arrange- 
ments, and was in the act of emptying- his havresack of his fi*ugal 
break&st, when a horseman rode rapidly up, and grasping him 
warmly by the hand^ pointed to the dark columns of the Parlia- 
mentarians deploying slowly into line along the crest of the 
acclivity on his right, and preparing to pom* their masses with every 
advantage of ground into the plain. 

. . > K^Talent to a battalion. 
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^ Brotlier/ exclaimed the honeman, ' the armies are gathering 
to the Blaiighter. Lo ! the eagles are already hoyering oyer the 
plain of Armageddon. Verily it is the day of the Lord.' 

Effingham looked up astonished. The Yoioe was that of Simeon, 
but the armed figure in buff and breastfiiate and morion, sitting 
HO soldierlike upon his horse, was a strange contrast to the preacher 
in his black gown and Geneya band, to whose exhortations he had 
himself listened patiently on the eye of battle the day before. 

The diyine marked hu surprise with a grim smile. ^ The har- 
vest indeed is ripe,' said he, ' but the reapers are few, therefore 
haye I, Simeon the persecuted, entreated pemussion of the man of 
destiny, eyen Cromwell, that I might this day cast in my lot with 
his men of war, and charge, brother, through and through the 
Amalekites in the front rank of his Ironsides ! Horse and armour 
liave been proyided for me eyen as the ravens provided Elijah 
with food, yet lack I still a sword. I put not my trust in the arm 
of the flesh ; but methinks, with a long straight baaket-hilted 
blade of keen temper I could do somewhat to further the good 
work. Hast thou such an one by thee, to lend for an hour or so ? ' 

Effingham could not help smiling as be sent a sei^geant to the 
rear, where, amongst his ba^;age, such a weapon was indeed to be 
found. Pending its arrival the soldier>diyine and the comman- 
dant of pikes, sharing their frugal meal, watched the movements 
of the enemy with an increasing interest. 

Already the King^s baggage and rear-guard had taken up their 
position, just beyond the opposite eminence of Broadmoor, whence, 
though not a mile distant, &e gradual rise of the ground prevented 
their discerning more than an occasional standard or the fluttering 
pennon of a lance. The plain between was still tmoccupied ; but 
gradually troop afl;er troop of horse wound slowly into sight, ex- 
tending themselves towards their proper right, where those green 
impervious hedges concealed the deadly mueketeers, and supported 
by dark masses of infantry, above whose serried forest of shafU 
the steel pike-heads flashed dazzling in the morning sim. 

' I can make out no guns,' observed Effingham, straining his 
eyes till they watered. *And by the standard, I judge Charles 
himself occupies the centre. What a force of cavalry he must 
have I I can see them swarming by the young plantation on hiaiar 
left. This will be a heavy day for England, Simeon ! ' 

* Batlier say a day of wrath and retribution for the ungodly,' 
replied th^. fanatic, poising and examining with a critical eye the 
heavy blade which had just been put in his hands. * " For thii 
day shall the wine-press be trodden out, and blood slmU cpme out 
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tf the wine-prcBS, even to the horse bridles." Fare thee well, my 
brother ! Lo ! I gird my sword upon my thigh, and go my waji 
even mto the forefront or the battle 1 ' 

As he spoke he set spurs to his charger, and galloping along 
the rear made the best of his way to where Cromwell was mar- 
shalling his cavalry on the extreme right. Effingham, gazing 
afler his retreating figure, marvelled to note the warlike air and 
consummate horsemanship of the formidable divine. 

He had little leisure to observe him, though, for a dropping fire 
flashing from the masking blackthorn hedge announced that the 
lloyalist right was advancing, whilst the heavy ' boom ' of Fair&x's 
ordnance proclaimed that ere long the action would be general 
along the whole line. 

A few detached skirmishers dotting the plain, and reckless of 
the withering fire they sustained, dashed boldly out to clear the 
boundary hedge of its dangerous occupants, and succeeded so fiu- 
as to drive the dismounted musketeers back upon their supports. 
Ireton, fearing a panic which might endanger his whole lefl, 
ordered a brigade of cavalry to their assistance ; and Kupert's 
eagle eye spying the flank movement at a glance, the Prince 
£<eized the opportunity, and advancing his whole wing at a gallop, 
gave the word to * Charge I ' 

The Eoyalist trumpets ring out merrily as the best blood of 
man and horse in England comes sweeping down the slope. There 
is Rupert, with his short red cloak floating on the breeze, three 
horses' lengths in front of Britain's proudest chivalry, waving his 
sword above his head, and shouting ' God and Queen Mary ; ' 
' For the King I for the King ! ' There is his brother Maurice, 
with calm, indomitable energy and stem knitted brows ; ever and 
anon glancing warily behind him at the line of which, even at the 
moment of contact, he hopes to preserve the even regulaiity. 
There is gentle Northampton, like a Paladin of romance, with a 
hero's arm, a lion's heart, and a woman's smile upon his face. 
There is fierce Sir William Vaughan, grim and unmoved in the 
onset of battle as in the manoeuvres of parade ; and old Sir Giles, 
swaying so easily to the long regular stride of that good sorrel 
horse, the property of one who would fain have been on him now 
— his eyes sparkling with delight and a cheerful smile curling his 
moustaches as he thinks of his pet brigade behind him, and 
chuckles to reflect how he will have the knaves through a stand 
of pikes yet ; for he sees the grim steel-headed forest dark and 
lowering between the squadrons of the enemy. Every man has 
his favourite theory, and Sii* Giles holds that cavalry properly led 
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•ught to break any mfantry in ihe world. He i» gpurring to ke 
demonstratioii even now. 

Ireton is too good an officer not to rectify hia mistake. He 
forms line like %htning) and advances to meet them ; bat the 
Royalists are irreostibley and although the hill is somewhat against 
them, thbee gallant horaes fiul not in their pace, and they ride 
down the wavering Roundheads with the very impetus of their 
charge. 

In vain Ireton shouts and gesticulates and curses, Puritan 
though he be, both loud and deep. A pistol shot disables his 
bridle arm, and a sabre-out slashes his brave stem £ice. ' God 
with us 1 ' gasps the General — ^for the rebels, too, have their 
battle-word — and he cleaves the last assailant to the brisket : but 
he is j&int and exhausted, and hia share of the battle is well nigh 
lost. Through and through the Roundhead horse ride the mad- 
dened Cavaliers, shouting, striking, spurring wildly on, every 
heart afire to follow. to the death where the short red cloak hashes 
like a tongue of flame through the dust and smoke of the encounter. 
But the torrent is checked — the tide is turned at last. Sir Giles 
Ailonby, catching sight of Effingham's regiment, calm and im- 
Diovable hke a rock amongst the breakers, shouts to his men to 
follow him, and makes a furious dash at the enemy. Another 
voice, clear and fuU as a trumpet-blast, rings above the con^oo 
of the melee, 

* Steady, men I — ^form four deep I Advance your pikes !— 
stand to your pikes 1 ' are the Coloners oonfid^it orders ; and 
the resolute veterana he commands know only too well that, if 
once brok^ they have nothing to hope for. They have met 
Prince Rupert before : so they set their teeth and stand shoulder 
to shoulder, fierce and grim, like the old ' Die-hards ' they are. 
The wet ditches and yielding nature of the ground, sapped by 
springs, of running water, destroy the impetus of Sir Giles's 
charge, and the fiery old soldier can but reach his enemy at s 
trot. Nevertheless, so good is the sorrel, ao resolute his rider, 
and so well backed up by a few of his gallant foUowon, that the 
old knight, striking madly right and left, forces his way completely 
through the front rank of the pikemen, and only finds himsdf 
imhorsed and bleeding in the very midst of the enemy, when it 
is too late to do aught but meet the death he has so long tempted, 
fearless and unshrinking, like a man. 

A dozen pike-heada are fiadiing round the prostrate Cavalier: 
a dozen fiices with the awful expression, not of anger, bat^<^ 
stern, pitUeas hatred, are biding their browa and setting their 
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leeth for the death-throBti when ££iiighain*i arm slarikes up the 
weapoD«| and £ffingham'9 voice interpoaea to the rescue. 

' Quarter, mj lada,* ei^claimB the CDloueL * For shame, men I 
—spare his grej head. He is my &ther 1 ' 

If ever falsehood counted to the credit side of man^a account, 
surely this one did ; and it speaks well for £iHngham*s control 
over his men and their affection to his person, that even at such 
an appeal they could spare a foe rod-handed. 

'Sir Giles,* whispered the Colonel, 'with me you are safe. 
Your wounds shall be looked to. You are my prisoner, but I 
will answer for your life with my own. We idiaU stand our 
ground here, I think ; ' then added in a louder tone to a sergeant, 
* Gatdh that sorrel horse I 'Tis the best charger in England, and I 
would not aught should befid him for Humphrey's dear old sake I ' 

Sir Giles sat ruefully on the ground, and uttered not a word, 
for he was pondering deeply. He was wounded in two places, 
and the blood streamed down his white locks and beard, but o^ 
this he seemed utterly unconscious. At last he spoke, in the 
thought^ tone of a man who balances ^e pros and eons of some 
knotty argument :*- 

' It was those wet ditches that did it,' quoth the old Cavalier, 
with a sigh. 'They broke our stride and so disordered us; 
otherwise, if we'd come in at a gallop, I still maintain we should 
have gone through I ' 

The check sustained by Sir Giles's brigade had meantime 
somewhat damped the success of the Royalist wing. Half the 
horses were blown, and from the very nature of cavalry it is im- 
possible to sustain the efficiency of a charge for any lengthened 
period. Some horses tire sooner than others ; men get excited 
and maddened ; some go too far-^-others have had enough ; — all 
separate. And that which, half a mile back, was an irresistible 
and well-ordered onset, becomes a mere aimless and undisciplined 
rush, like a scatter of beads when the string breaks. 

Ere Rupert had reached the baggage under Naseby village, he 
found hinuBelf accompanied by scarce half his force. The bag- 
gage guard, entrenched behind their waggons, met him with a 
dropping fire. They presented a resolute and formidable front ; 
the example of their comrades encouraged them to resistance, 
and their defences and position rendered them a dangerous 
enemy for blown and disordered cavalry to attack. The Prince 
summoned them to surrender. 

From the centre of his fortress rose the grim reply, in Bartlett'c 
loud fearless tones--!* 
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' Qod with US t Make relidy, men, and fire a ToUey 1 * 

A few Cavalier saddles were emptied. The Prince knew well 
^t he had gone too &r. With voice and gesture he strove to 
rally his followers, who had . now got completely ' out of hit 
hand ; * and wheeling the small body that he could retain in Hh 
command rapidly along the eminence, he turned to see how fared 
the battle in the plain below. 

Rupert was a thorough soldier. It needed no second glance to 
satisfy him that the day was indeed lost ; and that all he could do 
now was to hasten back with his division on the centre, where 
the King himself commanded in person, and endeavour to coyer 
that retreat which was fast degenerating into a rout 

The same couragej the same dash and metal of man and horse, 
that had demoralized Prince Rupert's division, had, when tem- 
pered by dlHcipline, crowned the Ironsides vdth victory. The 
futui*e Protector, advancing his cavalry by alternate brigades, 
and retaining a strong reserve to turn the tide in the event of any 
unforeseen catastrophe, moved steadily upon the left wing of the 
enemy almost at the same moment that the corresponding onset 
of the Royalists sustained its first check fix)m the grim resistance 
of Efiingham's pikemen. Cromwell's thorough familiarity with 
cavalry manoeuvres enabled him to take every advantage of the 
ground, and his leading squadrons came down upon Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale's division with the force and velocity of a torrent. 
Regardless of a withering volley fi*om Carey's musketeers, placed 
in support of the Royalist cavsdry, he drove the latter firom iJieir 
position, and their fUrther movements being impeded and dis- 
ordered by the nature of the ground into which he had forced 
them — a treacherous rabbit warren and a young plantation — they 
fell back in confusion upon their supports, consisting of two regi- 
ments of North-coimtry horse, whom they carried with them 
to the rear, despite of the efibrts and entreaties of the gallant Sir 
Marmaduke and the Yorkshire officers. Cromwell saw his 
advantage, but was not to be led away by the brilliancy of his 
success into a departure firom those tactics which he had studied 
so long and so efiectually. Despatching a less formidable brigade 
in pursuit^ he kept the Ironsides well in hand ; and perceiving an 
advance of the King's centre, already checked and disordered by 
the heavy fire of Furfax's ordnance, let them loose upon thefiank 
of the Royalists at the happy moment when their cavalry were 
wavering and their infantry deploying into line. 

Now came the fiercest of die carnage. The famous 'Blue 
Regiments,' forming wirb Lord Bernard Stuart's Life Guardi tbi 
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flower of the King\s cavalry, sustained tlie charge of the rebeife 
with their usual deyoted courage and gallantry. Half tlie noblest 
names in England were striking for their lives — ay, and more 
than that, iJieir honour and their order, and their King ! The 
gentle Norman blood was flowing free and fast, as it has ever 
flowed when deeds of chivalry and daring liave been required ; 
but the stubborn Saxon element was boiling too in the veins of 
many a stalwart freeman ; and those iron-clad warriors, in their 
faith and their enthusiasm, and the flush of their success, were 
not to be denied. Hand to hand and steel to steel, it was the 
death-grapple of the war ; and he who played his bold stake to 
win a kingdom on that ghastly board spared not his own person 
in the encoimter. Wherever blows were going thickest, there 
was Cromwell's square form and waving arm ; there was the 
eagle eye, the loud confident voice, the cool head, unmoved and 
resolute on the field as in the Council ; while not a lance's length 
behind him, smiting like a blacksmith on the anvil, and pouring 
with every blow a prophet's malediction on the enemy he struck 
to earth, S.imeon die persecuted took ample vengeance on tho 
fioyalists for the inhmnanity of their Star Chamber and his own 
cruel mutilation. 

Like all non-combatants, when his blood was really up he 
fought as madly as a Berserkar; and many a goodly warrior, 
many a practised swordsman, went down to rise no more before 
the sweeping arm and the deadly thrust of him who represented 
a teacher of that religion which has long-suffering for its founda- 
tion, and mercy for its crown. 

And now the Ironsides are almost upon the King's centre, 
where, pale, yet fii-m, the monarch rides in person, longing, for 
all -his stately demeanour and enforced reserve, to strike in 
amongst the fray. With the one exception of his father, not a 
Stuart of the line ever shrank from personal danger ; and had 
Charles's moral courage been equal to his physical, the grazier's 
son had not been now within a hundred paces, stretching with 
bloody grasp at his crown. 

A desperate rally is made by the Cavaliers, and Colonel St. 
Greorge, recognising Cromwell, deals him such a sabre stroke on 
the helmet as knocks the morion from his head and leaves him 
bare and defenceless, but cool and courageous as ever. The effect 
upon his Ironsides is encouraging rather than the reverse ; they 
believe him to be imder the especial protection of Heaven, as they 
believe themselves to be the veritable saints that shall inherit the 
earth* A reversion they seem well content to figlit for to tlje 
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death ; the enthnaiAstic Simeon perceives his plight, mid bringing 
his horse alongside of him, imfiuitens his own helmet and fercei 
it on his ehief. In the hurry GromweU pkces it reversed on his 
head, and thus armed, fights on more fiercdj than before. Does 
no secret sympathy teQ him he is battling over his very grave? 
— not to-day, bold unswerving man ; not till thou hast fulfilled 
thy destiny, and, to use thine own language, hast ' purged thf 
threshing-floor and trodden out the wine-Jnress,' shalt tJbou lif 
iown on Naseby field to take thy rest 1 

In the dead of night, in secrecy and apprehension, shall he be 
brought here again who was once more than a king ; and the man 
who ruled for yearn the destinies of England shall be buried in 
shame and sorrow, like some obscure malefactor, on the spot 
where the grass grows thick and tangled, because of the crimaon 
rain that ML so heavily on the field of his greatest victory. 

And 8imeon, bare-headed and maddened, fights fiercely on. 
His devotion costs him dear. The goodly head^pieoe would have 
saved him from that swinging sabres-stroke tiiat lays open cheek 
and temple, and deluges neok and shoulder with the hot red stresm. 
His arm fiies aimlessly up, and the sword drops fh^m his grasp. 
The battle swims before his eyes ere they seem to darken and fill 
with blood ; he reels in his saddle ; he is down amongst the wounded 
and the dying, and his horse gallops masterless out of the mSlee. 

And now Charles sees with his own eyes that all is lost Hia 
right is scattered and disordered. Rupert is returning with but 
the shattered remnants of his glorious force. His left is swept 
from the field and flying in hopeless confusion nearly to Leicester. 
His centre is broken and dismayed ; his very baggage unprotected 
and at the mercy c^ the enemy. The blood of a king rises for the 
effort ; he will put himself at the head of his reserve and make 
one desperate struggle for his crown, or die like a Stuart in bi.s 
harness* He has drawn his royal sword, and waves his last de- 
voted remnant on. 

* Od's heart, sire I \ exclaims the Scottish Earl of GamewaiJ] ; 
* will ye go upon your death in an instant ? * and turns tiie King's 
bridle out of the press. Degenerate earl I it was not thus ti^v 
steel-clad ancestor backed his &ther*8 great-grandsire at Fladden ! 
But the deed is done 1 the King turns round ; the rout beeomes 
a flight, and, save the wounded and the dead, the helpless women 
and the dogged prisoners, not a Koyalist is left upon the fidd. 

Effingham's regiment of Pikes has ere this moved to the veiy 
centre <^ the plain. When Fairfax saw and seized the oppoitunily 
,♦0 advance his whole line, the Colonel moved with the rest otthA 
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infantry in support of a large cavalry reserve, and thus reached 
the spot the King had so recently quitted, where the fight had 
been deadliest and the carnage most severe. Marching in dose 
column, and still keeping Sir Giles and the sorrel in the centre of 
his Pikes, Effingham took up a position where the dead laj thick 
m heaps, and at the spot from whence the track oi the distant 
flight might be marked by the rising dust and the occasional shots 
fired by the pursuers, he placed Sir Giles once more upon his 
horse, and bade him escape in the confusion. 

The old Cavalier grasped him heartily by the hand. * I wouldn't 
have believed it of thee, lad,' said Sir GileB. * I never thought 
much of thee after thou changed sides ; but fidth I thou'rt a good 
jad still, I see, though thou be'st on the winning side, and a mur- 
rain to it I Well, well, I've lived long enough when I've seen the 
coil of to-day. I wouldn't care to be there with many an honest 
fellow,' pointing to a heap of corpses, * were't not for Grace's sake.' 

' It is for Grace's sake,' answered Effingham, and, squeezing him 
by the hand, bade him ride &>r his life. 

Sir Giles turned his horse's head, but checked him for one last 
word. * I. think I could have broken in, too, lad, if I'd come up 
at a gallop,' said he, argumentatively. 

In another minute he was striding away amongst pursuers and 
pursued over the plain. 

A deep groan caused Effingham to start as he looked down. 
Simeon lay dying at his feet. * Too late, my brother,' gasped the 
enthusiast, as the Colonel propped him on his knee, and strove to 
stanch the gaping death-wounds. ^ Fare thee well, my brother : 
we meet no more on earth.' Then faintly pushing away the flask 
George pressed to his lips, and pointing to a dying Cavalier, mur- 
mured, * If thine enemy thirst, give him drink ; ' and so, his features 
setting and darkening, his lips muttering fkint words and texts of 
Scripture, in which George caught the accents of self-reproach and 
regret, and the awful emphasis of fear on the words, * Whoso 
smitetib with the sword shall perish by the sword ; ' and ^ Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy,' the so^ d the 
enthusiast passed to its account. George stood and gazed upon 
the ghastly harvest gathered in on Naseby field, and not for the 
first time a shudder of horror seemed to chill his very soul as the 
thought swept across it, * Can this be ti-ue religion, after all ? — 
the religion of peace on earth and good^\till amongst men ? * 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

'the wheel goes round.' 

The cultivated enclosures round Nasebj village liave been rwf^ 
and sown once and again. The grass on &e wide expanse of 
Naseby field, so poached and trodden down scarce two short yean 
ago, has yielded one heavy crop, and promises again to enridi the 
peasant with its luxurious produce. In certain spots the sheep 
refused to feed, so rank and coarse grows the herbage where the 
eai*th has been fattened with the blood of her children. The shep- 
herd tending his flocks, or the herd watching his drows)^ cattle, 
scarce stoops to notice sword or helmet, pike-head or musket- 
barrel, stained with rust, and protruding from the surface of Uie 
moor, so thickly are they strewn, these implements of slaughter 
that flashed bravely in &e summer sun when he shone on the 
great battle only the year before last. Nay, there are ghastliei 
tokens than these of man's goodly handiwork and the devil's high 
festival. Bones of horse and rider still lie bleaching on the slopes, 
and skulls of the half-buried combatants grin at the laboiurer as 
he passes, whistling cheerfully, to his work. He heeds them not 
Why should he? What though yon mouldering sphere of bone, 
with its broad white teeth and vacant sockets, was once the type 
of manly beauty and divine intellect, was once so fair and gallant, 
with its love-locks flaunting under its burnished head-piece, vas 
once tended so care^Uy, and prized so highly, and kissed so fondly 
by lips that are even now perhaps writhing in their misery at the 
thought of the loved one lying where he fell on Naseby field- 
why should the labourer care ? He has his daily toil to urge, 
his daily pittance to receive, his daily wants to provide for. He 
turns the skull over with coarse raillery and a kick from his hea^y 
boot. A peasant's jest is the epitaph of him who died with his 
blood aflame for victory and renown, his heart beating high with 
the noblest impulses of chivalry and romance. What matter ? 
Were he any better lapped in lead, under a marble monument, 
side by side with his knightly ancestors in the old chui*ch at home, 
than lying here under the wide changing sky, to rot, a namdesa 
skeleton (m Naseby field ? 

Time takes no note of human life and worldly changes. The 
old mower works steadily on, stroke by stroke, and furrow by 
furrow ; when he reaches the end of the ridge he pauses not to 
wipe the toil-diops from his brow, but turns and applies him to 
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hi8 task unchecked <ind unwearied, sparing the shrinking wild 
flower no more than tlie tall rank weed, and sweeping do^vn all 
indiBcrirainately, level with the short close s^vard. 

And yet, Destroyer though he be, he is the great Restorer too 
— at least in the natural world. Where the storm of civil war 
has passed over merry England, sullying many a fair scene and 
blighting many a happy homestead, the lull of even one sliort 
twelvemonth has done much to bring back fertility to the meadow 
and comfort to the hearth. Spring has thrown her fair green 
mantle over the horrors of many a battle-field ; and the daily 
recurring hopes and fears of Life have choked the pangs of sorrow, 
and dried the tears of many a weeping mourner. All but the 
Aiw desi>late ones that refuse to be comforted by Time, trusting, 
not unwisely, in the siue consolation of Eternity. The months 
tliat have passed over since the battle of Naseby have indeed been 
pregnant with great events ; but ever since that fatal struggle the 
Koyal Cause has been hastening step by step to its.fmal downfall. 
The flame has flickered up in the north and west with a fitftd and 
delusive flash, but in middle England a sombre aud melancholy 
apathy seems to brood over tlie land. It is peace where there is 
no peace— -a fusion of opposite interests into a hollow tinice, a 
stifling under the strong hand of discontent that rankles now, %nd 
will burst into hatred hereafter. 

Still the Northamptonshire peasant goes to his work imstartled 
by the tramp of squadrons or the clash of steel — undisturbed by 
the apprehension that his best team-horse may be taken from him 
to drag a gun, or himself snatched rudely away from wife snd 
supper to act as a trembling guide, strapped behind some godiess 
trooper, and stimidated to the better exercise of his local faculties 
by the cold circle of a pistol-barrel pressed ominously against his 
temple. The traders of Northampton's goodly town can ride abroad 
in security with their comely dames mounted on pillions or reclining 
in litters, without fear of exposure to scurrilous jests or rude 
insolence from Rupert's troopers and Goring's * hell-babes.' Al- 
though the knaves mourn the decrease of the unnatural stimulus 
given to trade by the war, and the consequent waning of their 
own profits, they cannot but congratulate themselves on the com- 
bination of advantages oflfered to their town by the protection of 
a strong Parliamentary government, and the return of their own 
lawful Sovereign to their neighbourhood at his Royal Palace of 
Holmby. 

Yes, the old oak at Holmby spreads its gaunt arms agam o^er 
the plumed heads and rich dresses of courtly gallants, and pute 
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forth its frecih green leayes to rest (lie «tching eyes of a weiir/ 
monarch who will see but one more earthly q)ring. 

Charles is holding mimic state in his own fair palace; and^ 
although he is to all intents and purposes a prisoner, the outward 
oembliuiees of royalty are faithfully preserved, and the pleasant 
fiction still adhered to, that eyen in acts of coercion and opposition 
on the part of the Commons, it is his Majesty^s Parliament which, 
under the authority of his Majesty, makes arrangements for the 
security of his Majesty's person ; nay, actually denounees under 
pains of treason those who should harbour or conceal that sacred 
property, and, in truth, sets a price on his Majesty's head. 

The game is indeed lost now. Afler the flight from Naseby, 
when camp-followers and baggage and all fell into the hands of 
the conquerors, even Charles's private cabinet did not escape. 
His letters were made public by the Parliament, and the sacred 
motives of a bigoted though conscientious nature, warped by the 
influence of an injudicious wife, and constantly acted on by tlie 
opinions of selfish and intriguing statesmen, were submitted to the 
judgment of the English people — ^perhaps of all people in the 
world the least disposed to make allowances for motives, and the 
most prone to decide entirely from results. It may be questioned 
whether such a defeat, even as that of Naseby, inflicted so deadly 
a blow on the Royal Cause as the publication of these papers. It 
never again held up its head till the atonement had been made in 
a king's blood. Meantime, disaster after disaster marked its 
decline and fall. Bridgewater surrendered to Fairfax without a 
blow. Even Bupert counselled peace ; and, as though the very 
counsel had unmanned him, lost Bristol at the first assault. At 
Rowten Heath, the King narrowly escaped with his life, and saw 
his favourite cousin, the gallant Earl of Lichfield, struck down by 
his very side. Then came misunderstandings and heartburnings; 
even Mthful Rupert made terms fen* himself to abandon the ffinking 
ship, though he returned in compunction to throw himself at the 
royal feet and demand forgiveness for his dereliction. Monmouth 
and Hereford, Wales and all the north-country, were lost ; CSiester, 
Newark, and Bel voir besieged ; Glamoi-gan's treaty with the Irih 
Catholics discovered, and tibat faithful scap^oat bearing hie un- 
prisonment and attainder on the charge of high treason urith loyal 
resignation. Gallant old Astley, the last remaining prop, waa 
beaten and taken prisoner at 8tow-in-the-Wold, and Obarles was 
compelled to make preparations to deliver himself up to the 
victorious Parliament. 

T^«n came the negotiations with the Scottish people, concluctud 
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through the intenrention of the French agent, Monti euil; the 
conseqaent escape of the King and Lord Aflhburnham from 
Oxibrdf and then: aniral at the quarters of the Scottish army — 
an annj that, to their eternal disgrace, £urly and literally sold 
the person of their Sovereign for the amount of arrears of pay due 
to them. Four hundred thousand pounds was thus establuhed to 
be the market value of an English monarch's head. Some of the 
grim old northern Covenanters hugged themselves over their 
bargain, whilst the Independent party south of the Border doubtless 
esteemed Charles Stuart very dear at the money. Nevertheless 
the sale was concluded, and the King, accompanied by certain 
Parliamentary Commissionera, journeyed in royal state, though 
de facto a prisoner, to take up his temporary residence in Holmby 
House. 

With politic clemency the Parliament had granted the most 
liberal terms of amnesty and forgiveness to the vanquished 
Royalists. Lives were spared, estates rarely sequestered, and 
but few fines imposed on the ' Malignants,' who indeed had by 
this time little ready money lefl. The adherents of Charles 
£dward suffered &x more severely from the tender mercies of the 
House of Hanover than did the Cavaliers of the most unfortunate 
of his unfortunate line at the hands of the stem Parliamentarians 
whom they had encountered on so many battle-fields. Th« 
advifier of the ruling-party was as subtle a politician as he was a 
skilAil soldier, and Cromwell possessed not only the daring intellect 
that can seize a Crown, but the consistent wisdom which keeps it 
firm on the head. 

Far and near the inhabitsmts of Northamptonshire fiocked to 
llolmby to pay their respects to their Sovereign. Peasants 
cheered him as he walked or rode in the neighbourhood of hia 
Palace. Honest yeomen and sturdy farmers, who had ridden not 
so long ago in * buff and bandeliers ' to the sound of his trumpets, 
sent in their humble offerings of rural produce to his household ; 
and the gentry, flaunting in as much state as their reduced 
circumstances would allow, crowded in their coaches and on 
horseback to pay their last tribute of loyalty to a monarch in whose 
cause many of them had sacrificed all they loved best on earth. 

What was the charm about these Stuarts that men would thus 
-pour out before them their treasure as readily as their blood, 
would offer up to them their liberties as ungrudgingly as their 
lives ? Is it a peculiarity in their race that has thus served them ? 
or JB it simply the fact of their misfi>rtunes? simply that they 
have bewa the only family who have found it necessary to draw 
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upon the loyalty of the English people, whose drafts that peopI« 
have never suffered to be dishonoured ? Let the materialist scod 
as he will, this same loyalty, like many another abstract sentiment, 
is a glorious quality, and has originated some of the noblest deeds 
which human nature can boast. 

*I never thought to see him again,* soliloquized Sir Giles 
Allonby, as he reined in the well-broke sorrel, and looked back 
at a huge swinging vehicle, splashing and lumbering through 
Brampton ford. * Never again I at least in courtly state like tlus. 
How pleased those foolish wenches will be too. Oh, if it be only 
not too good to last ! * 

Sir Giles sits in the saddle gallantly enough still, but the defeat 
on Naseby field, to say nothing of the accompanying hard knocks 
and subsequent reverses, has aged the bold Cavalier sadly. Tbe 
blue eye is dim now, the furrows deep and numerous on his 
sunken face, and the hand on which Diamond is still encouraged 
to perch trembles till her bells and jesses ring and jingle again. 
Nevertheless he loves a hawk, a hound, and a horse as dearly as 
of old : — nor was Humphrey's sorrel ever better taken care of 
than in the stable at Boughton, where he is fed and littered by 
his former attendant, Hugh Dymocke, and regaled with many 
a choice morsel by two indulgent ladies, each of whom pays her 
visit to his stable at an hour when her friend is otherwise engaged. 

They have not forgotten his master, though they rai-ely speak 
of him now. He has been long absent in France and elsewhere; 
no tidings have reached them for many a weary month. He has 
done his duty nobly by the Queen, that is all they know, and that, 
is surely enough. Grace is satisfied, and so ought the loyal Mary 
to be, and so she affirms with unnecessary energy she is ; yet her 
cheek looks a shade paler, her manner is a thought less stately 
and more restless than her wont. 

The two ladies are decked out in the utmost splendour of Court 
dress, and roomy as is the interior of the old coach, they occupy 
the whole of it. Notwithstanding its four horses driven in hand, 
with a postillion and pair in front of these, they make but a slow 
five miles an hour, for the roads even in summer are rough and 
treacherous ; while divers sturdy serving-men, armed to the teeth 
— of whom our fidend Hugh is not the least prominent — cling to 
the outside of the vehicle. They are about to pay a visit of state 
to their sovereign, and should be overloaded accordingly. 

Two handsomer specimens of English beauty were hard to be 
Viet with than the fair inmates of the coach. Grace, rejoicing in 
ihe elasticity of youth, has recovered her health and spirits. Sh« 
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has got ber father safe back fi'om the wars, and this is a wonderful 
corcbal to poor Gracey. Moreover, she is at that period of life 
when every year adds fresh charms to the development of woman- 
hood ; and the long months that with their attendant anxieties 
have tarnished ever so little the freshness of her companion'H 
beauty, have but roimded the lines of Grace's bewitching form, 
deepened the colour on her cheek, and brightened the lustre a 
her eye. 

The dress she wears, much like the Coiu-t costume of the prcaenl 
day, is peculiarly adapted to her charms. For a description of 
this voluminous fabric of lace, brocade, tulle, transpar«icy, and 
other dangerous materials, we must refer our reader to the colunms 
of that daily organ of fashionable life which describes in glowing 
colours and accurate detail the costly armour decorating our en- 
slavers at any of her gracious Majesty's drawing-rooms. If a 
gentleman, let him peruse the inventory therein set forth of tho 
articles of clothing worn on such high festival by the prettiest 
woman of his acquaintance ; if a lady, by the rival for whom she 
entertains the most cordial aversion (probably it may be tljc flame 
individual in both cases), and let each profit accordingly. 

Mary contemplates her friend, and wonders in her own heart how 
any man can resist the attractions of that beautiful young face. Jo 
do her justice, the element of jealousy lies deep below the siufiice 
in Mistress Cave's character. Like many a woman of strong 
intellect, high courage, and a somewhat masculine turn of thouglit 
and ideas (an organization that is apt to be accompanied by the 
utmost womanly gentleness of bearing and refinement of manner), 
she is above the petty feelings and little weaknesses that disiigure 
the generality of her sex. She can and does admire beauty in 
another without envy or detraction. She does not at first siglit 
set down to the worst of motives every word and action of an 
attractive sister ; nay, she can even pai'don that sister freely for 
winning the admiration of the opposite sex. Conscious of }ier 
own worth, and proud it may be in her secret heart to know of a 
certain shrine or so where that worth is worshipped as it deserves^ 
she can afford to see another win her share of incense without 
grudging or discontent. In the abstract she is not of a jealoua 
disposition. Individually, as she is never likely to have cause, 
God forbid she should ever become so ! Such a passion in aucli a 
nature would work a wreck over which devils might amile in 
triumph, and angels weep for very shame. 

Despite the jolting of the coach, it would be unnatural to supposa 
that an unbroken silence is preserved between the two. Far Aoin 
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it. They talk incessantly, and laugh merrily enough at intcryals. 
Whatever may be the subject lying deepest at their hearts, what- 
ever hopes or fears, secrets or intrigues, private or political, may 
be nestling in those sanctuaries, we are bound to confess that theii 
dialogue is frivolous as the veriest woman-hating philosopher 
could imagine. It turns upon dress, ribbons, courtly forms, an(J 
such trivial topics. Even now, as they jingle down into the fofd, 
though each is thinking of a certain return from hawking that 
took place at this very spot some few years ago, and the con- 
sequent introduction of a young Cavalier officer, who has since 
occupied a large share of each lady's thoughts, neither reverts by 
word or sign to the reminiscence ; and, to judge by their con- 
versation and demeanour, it would be supposed that neither of 
those fair heads contained an anxiety or an idea beyond the preser- 
vation of their ciurls and dresses from that untidy state which is 
termed * rumpled ' in the expressive language of the female 
vocabidary. 

* I wish they would mend the bridge,' observed Grace, as a 
tremendous jolt over a stone under water brought a ludicrous ex- 
pression of dismay to her pretty features ; * father says it's not 
safe for a coach since the parapet tumbled down ; but they will 
surely repair it now the King's come.* 

* I wish they would, indeed I ' assented Mary ; * it's hardly fit 
for horse-folk now, and Bayard and I have many a quarrel about 
going so near the edge. It's wide enough for a coach too,' she 
added, * and I dread the water coming in every time we go through 
this treacherous ford. Of all days in my life, I wouldn't have 
a fold out of place to-day, Grace. I should like to make my 
coiuiiesy to him in his reverses with more ceremony than I ever 
did at White ' 

The word was never finished. Another jolt, accompanied by 
much splashing, struggling, and a volley of expletives from Sir 
Giles, who had turned his horse back into the water, and waa 
swearing lustilv by the carriage window, interrupted the speaker, 
and announced that some catastrophe had taken place. 

It was even so. A spring had given way in the ford, and on 
arriving at the further bank it was moreover discovered that an 
axle was injm^ed so much as to necessitate a halt for the repair of 
damages. Sir Giles dismounted, the ladies alighted ; and Dy- 
mocke, who was provided with the necessary tools — without 
which indeed none ever dreamed of travelling — commenced his 
operations; the party, congratulating themselves on the fin« 
summer's day which, notwithstanding their Court dresses, made 
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hdM an hoar's lounge in the pleasant meadows not eren an in- 
cony^oice. In &e seventeenth centoij such trifling miahaps 
were the dojUj concomitants of a morning's drive. 

* Woa, my man I ' said Sir Giles, who was holding the sorrel by 
the bridle, whilst Maiy patted and smoothed his glossy neck, 
and Grace gather^ a posy of wildflowers by the rirer's brim. 
The horse erected his ears, snorted and neighed loudly, fidgeting, 
moreoTer, despite of Mary's caresses and Sir Giles's impatient 
jerks, and describing circles round the pair, as if he would fiun 
break from his restraint and gallop off. 

* The devil's in the beast ! ' quoth Sir Giles, testily, as a 
shabbily-dressed man with a rod and line, apparently intent upon 
his angling, moved slowly down the river bank to where they 
stood, and the horse whinnied and pawed, and became more un- 
easy every moment. 

The fisherman was clad in a worn-out suit of coarse brown 
stuff, his hat was slouched completely over his eyes ; the upper 
part of his hce — all that could be seen, however — was deadly 
pale; and the unsteadiness of his hand imparted a tremulous 
motion to his angle, which seemed either the result of inward 
agitation or the triumph of manual art. 

Sir Giles was a brother of the craft — as indeed in what depart- 
ment of field-sports had the old CavaHer not taken his degree ? 
Of course he entered into conversation with the angler despite 
the restlessness of his charge. 

* What sport, master ? ' quoth Sir Giles in his cheery, boisterous 
tones ; * methinks the sun is somewhat too bright for your fishing 
to-day, and indeed the weight of your basket will scarce trouble 
you much if you have not better luck after your morning's 
draught. Zoimds, man ! have you caught never a fish since 
daybreak 7 ' 

The basket, as Sir Giles could see, was indeed open and — 
empty ! 

Thus adjured, the fisherman halted within ten paces of the 
knight, but apparently he was so intent on his occupation that 
he could not spare breath for a reply. He spokp never a word, 
and the sorrel was more troublesome than ever. 

Sir Giles's wrath began to rise. 

*The insolent Roundhead knave I ' muttered the old Cavalier ; 
'shall he not answer when a gentleman accosts him thus civilly? 
Let me alone. Mistress Mary ; I will cudgel the soul out of him, 
and fling him into the river afterwards, sweetheart, as sure aa 
he stands there I ' 
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Mary saggested that the poor man might pcrliaps lie reallj 
deaf, and succeeded in pacifying her companion ; whilst the 
angler, slouching his hat more than ever over his facey fished o% 
apparently quite unconscious of their presence. 

Sir Giles and the sorrel — the latter most unwillingly — strolled 
off towards the coach, and Mary remained watching the fisher- 
man's movements with a sort of dreamy satis&ction; she had 
become subject to these idle absent fits of late, and something 
about this man's coarsely -clad figure seemed to embark her 
thoughts upon a tide of pleasing associations that carried her far, 
far back into the past. 

Pshaw ! this dreaming is a pernicious habit, and must be broken 
through. She would accost the fisherman, and ascertain if he re- 
mained as deaf to a lady's voice as he had been to that of old Sir 
Giles. Just then, however, Grace called to her to say the carriage 
was ready, and Mary with a heavy sigh turned slowly to depart. 

The fisherman's line trembled as though a hundred perches 
were tugging at it from the depths of the sluggish Nene, He 
watched her retreating figure, but never moved from his poation 
She reached her party, and they mounted once more into thi 
coach, compressing as much as possible their spreading dresses to 
make room for Sir Giles, who was easily fatigued now, and who 
handed over the still refractory sorrel to the care of D3nnocke, and 
proceeded to perform the rest of the journey on wheels. 

As the coach lumbered heavily away, it passed the very spot 
where the angler still stood intent on his fishing. Both ladies 
glanced at his ill-dressed form as they drove by, and watched 
long afterwards from opposite windows the unusual proceedings 
of the sorrel, who, instead of suffering Dymocke to mount him 
quietly as was his wont, broke completely away from that attend- 
ant, and afler a frolic round the meadow trotted quietly up to the 
stranger, and proceeded to rub his head against the brown jerkin 
with a violence that threatened to push its wearer bodily into the 
water. 

The last the ladies saw as they ascended the hill towards the 
small hamlet of Chapel-Brampton was their serving-man in doae 
conversation with the angler whom they had erroneously inferred 
to be deaf. Though it must have struck each of them as a strange 
circumstance, it is remarkable that neither expressed an opinion 
on the subject, and a silence broken only by the snores of Sir 
Giles, who always went to sleep in a carriage, reigned between 
them for at least two miles. At the termination of that distance, 
however, Gi-ace, rousing herself from a fit of abstraction, addrea«d 
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her no less absent companion : ^ Did jou notice that fishennan^s 
dress, Mary?' was her innocent and appropriate observation. 
* Shabby as it was, he had got a knot of faded pink ribbon under 
his doublet. I saw it quite plain when he lifled his arm to throw 
his line. Wasn't it strange ? ' 

Mary grew as white as the laced handkerchief in her hand, and 
in proportion as the blood forsook her cheeks her companion flushed 
to the very temples. Each turned to her own window and her 
o\vn thoughts once more. Despite the jolting, Sir Giles slept on. 
Dymocke, too, overtook the carriage ; but it would have been 
iudeed hopeless to question that functionary, whose gravity and 
reserve became deeper day by day, and who, since his interview 
with the King the night before Naseby, was never known to unbend 
even under the influence of the strongest potations. 

Sir Giles snored comfortably on, and thus, without another word 
being exchanged, the Royalists arrived to pay their respects to 
their unhappy sovereign under the sheltering roof of Holmby 
House. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

* HOLMBY HOUSE.' 



On the fairest site perhaps in the whole feir country of North- 
ampton stand to this day the outward walls, the lolly gates, and 
an inconsiderable remnant of what was once the goodly edi^ce of 
Holmby House. The slope of the ground which declines from it 
on all sides, offers a succession of the richest and most pastoral 
views which this rich and pastoral country can aflford. Like the 
rolling prairie of the Far West, valley after valley of sunny 
meadows, dotted with oak and elm and other noble trees, un- 
dulates in ceaseless variety far as the eye can reach ; but unlike 
the boundless prairie, deep dark copses and thick luxuriant 
hedgerows, bright and fragrant with wild flowers and astir with 
the glad song of birds, diversify the foreground and blend the 
distance into a mass of woodland beauty tJbat gladdens alike the 
fastidious eye of the artist and the stolid gaze of the clown. In 
June it is a dream of Fairyland to wander along that crested emi- 
nence, and tiurn from the ruins of those tall old gateways cutting 
their segments of blue out of the deep summer sky, or from the 
flickering nuisses of still tender leaves upon the lofty oaks, 
yeUowing in the floods of golden light that stream through the 
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network of their tangled branches, every tree to the np-gaadRg 
eye a study of forest scenery in itself, and so to glance earthward 
at the feir expanse of homely beauty stretching away from one's 
very feet. Down in the nearest valley, massed like a solid square 
of Titan warriors, and scattered like advanced champions from the 
gigantic array profusely up the opposite slope, the huge old oaks 
of Althorpe quiver in the summer haze, backed by the thicklj- 
'Nvooded hills that melt in softened outlines into the southern 
sky. The fresh light green of the distant larches blooming on 
far Harlestone Heath, is relieved by the dark belt of firs that 
draws a thin black line against the horizon. A light cloud of 
smoke floats above the spot where lies fair Northampton town, 
but the intervening trees and hedgerows are so clothed in foliage 
that scarce a building can be discerned, though the tall sharp 
spire of Kingsthorpe pierces upward into the £y. To the west, 
a confusion of wooded knolls and distant copses are bathed in the 
vapoury haze of the declining sun, and you rest your dazzled 
eyes, swimming with so much beauty, and stoop to gather the 
wild flower at your feet. Ah, *tis a pleasant season, that same 
merry month of June ! Then in December — who doth not know 
and appreciate the merits of December at such a spot as Holmbj? 
Of all climates upon earth, it is well known that none can j)roduce 
the equal of a soft mild English winter's Jay, and such a day at 
Holmby is worth living for through the gales of blustering 
October and the fogs of sad November, with its depressing atmo- 
sphere and continuous drizzle. Ay, these are rare pastures to 
breathe a goodly steed, and there are fences too hereabouts that 
will prove his courage and your own ! But enough of this. Is 
not Northamptonshire the very homestead of horse and hound, 
and Pytchley but a synonym of Paradise for all who delight 
therein ? 

Lord Chancellor Uatton — he whose skilftil performaneea in the 
dance so charmed our Royal EHzabeth, and whose ' shoestrings 
green,* * whose bushy beard and satin doublet * 

Moved the stout heart of England's Queen, 

Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it — 

seems to have been a nobleman of undoubted taste in architec- 
ture as well as a thorough master of the Terpsichorean art At a 
sufliciently mature age he built the fair palace which was destined 
hereafter for the residence of a king, to be, as he coxcombioally 
expressed it, * the last and greatest monument of his youth.* Its 
exterior was accordingly decorated with all the quaint ins and 
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outs, srallioned windows, superfluity of chimneys, and elaborate 
ornaments which distinguish the ' earlier and lesser monuments ' 
of the agile Lord Keeper. A huge stone gateway, with the 
Hatton arms carved on a shield above their heads, admitted our 
coach and its occupants Into a large court-yard, around two sides 
of which extended the state and reception-rooms of the palace. 
This court itself was now filled with officers of the King's house- 
hold and other personal retainers of a peaceful character ; there 
were even a few goodly beef-eaters, but no clash of swords nor 
waving of standards ; none of the gallant troop of Life Guards 
that seemed so appropriate to the vicinity of a sovereign. Alas 1 
how many of them were sleeping where they fell, a couple of 
leagues away yonder, where the flat skyline of Naseby field 
}x>unds the horizon to tlie north. Not even a blast of trumpets 
or a roll of kettledrums aroused Sir Giles fi-om his slumbers, and 
Grace was forced to wake him with a merry jest anent his drow- 
siness as they lumbered in beneath the archway, and sent their 
names on fi^m one ofiScial to another, waiting patiently for their 
turn to alight, inasmuch as the forms and ceremonies of a court 
were the more scrupulously observed the more the fortunes of 
the monarch were on the wane, and an old family coach of an- 
other country grandee was immediately before them. The dis- 
embarkation of tliese honest courtiers was a matter of time and 
trouble. Loyalty and valour had deprived them of their coach - 
horses, six of which had failed to save one of the King's guns in 
the flight from Naseby, and four huge unwieldy animids from the 
plough had been substituted for the team of Flanders mares with 
their long plaited tails and their slow but showy action. One of 
these agricultural animals, a colt, who seemed to feel that neither 
by bir£ nor appearance was he entitled to the position he now 
occupied, cotdd in no wise be induced to iace the glories of the 
royal serving-men who crowded round the door of reception. In 
vain the coachman flogged, the grooms and running-footmen 
kicked and jerked at the bridle, the ladies inside screamed, and 
the Cavalier in charge of them swore a volley of the deepest 
Royalist oaths ; the colt was very refractory, and pending his re- 
duction, Sir Giles had ample time to look around him at the 
walls he knew so well, and reflect how unaltered they were when 
everything else was so changed. 

Many a cup had he emptied here with gentle King Jamie, who 
to his natural inefficiency and stupidity added the disgusting 
tendencies of a sot. Many a jest had he exchanged with Archie 
Armstrong, the King's fool — like others of his profession, not half 
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rach a fool as his master. Many a ronsing night had he paaeed 
in yonder turret, where was the little round chamber termed the 
King's Closet, and many a fair mom had he ridden out through 
this very gateway to hunt the stag on the moorlands by Haddon, 
or the wild hills of Ashby, &r away with hound and horn to 
Fawsley^s sheltering coverts, or the deep woodland of distant 
Castle-Dykes. Ay, 'twas the very morrow of the day when 
Grace's mother had made him a certain confession and a certain 
promise, that he saw the finest run it was ever his lot to enjoy 
with an oiitlying deer that had escaped from this very park, and 
though he killed his best horse in the chase, it was the happiest 
day in his life. He looked at Gracey, and the old man's ejes 
filled with tears. Sir Giles was getting a good deal broke now, 
so his neighbours said. 

The country grandees are disembarked at last. The succeed- 
ing coach lumbers heavily up to the palace-door, and as their 
names are passed from official to official. Sir Giles and his two 
ladies stand once more under the roof of their sovereign, who, de- 
spite all his reverses, still holds royal state and semblance in his 
own court. They like to think so, and to deceive themseheft 
and him, if only for an hour. 

As far as actual luxury or pleasure was concerned, Charles's 
daily habits, wherever he was, partook cf a sufficiently sell- 
denying and ascetic character to make his enforced residence at 
Hohnby no more secluded than had been his life in the full flush 
of his early prosperity at Whitehall. The King was always, even 
in his youthful days, of a remarkably studious turn of mind, 
regular in his habits, and punctilious of all such small observances 
on the part of his household as preserved that regularity in ita 
most unbroken course. The hours of devotion, of study, of state, 
of exercise, and of eating, were strictly portioned out to the 
very minute, and this arrangement of his time enabled the 
monarch, even in the midst of his busiest and most pressing 
avocations, to devote his leisure to those classical studies of 
which he was so fond. From his warlike ancestors — ^who indeed 
had been used to keep their crown with the strong hand, and 
who, thanks to Armstrongs and Elliotts on the border, not to 
mention a refractory Douglas or two nearer home, never lefl off 
their mail and plate, or forgot to close steel gauntlet on ashen 
spear for many months together — he had inherited a certain 
muscular energy of body and vigour of constitution which he 
strove to retain by the regular obsei'vance of daily exercise. * It 
is well worth our observation,' pays his faithfid chronicler, worthj 
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Sir Thomas Herbert, * that in all the time of his Majesty's re- 
Btraint and solitude he was never sick, nor took anything to pre- 
vent sickness, nor had need of a physician, which, under God, is 
attributed to his quiet disposition and unparalleled patience, to his 
exercise (when at home walking in the gallery and privy garden, 
and other recreations when abroad), to his abstemiousness at 
meat, eating but of few dishes, and, as he used to say, agreeable 
to his exercise, drinking but twice every dinner and supper, once 
of beer, and once of wine and water mixed, only after fish a glass 
o^ French wine ; the beverage he himself mixed at the cupboard, 
so he would have it. He very seldom ate and drank before 
dinner, nor between meals.' 

Thus did the captive monarch keep himself, so to speak, in 
training, both of body and mind, for whatever exercises either of 
effort or endurance might be required of him ; and thus perhaps 
rendered more tolerable that period of restraint and surveillance 
wliich is so calculated to enervate the physical as well as the in- 
tellectual powers, and to resist the effects of which requires perhaps 
a combination of nobler qualities than to conquer armies and sub- 
jugate empires with the strong hand. 

But the Stuart, though in reality worsted, conquered, and in 
ward, was permitted to enjoy all the outward semblance of royalty ; 
ivas served with all the strict observances and ceremonious etiquette 
due to a sovereign. He had a household, too, and a Court, though 
neither were of his own choosing ; and Court and household vied 
with each other in respectful deference to their charge. The Par- 
liamentary Commission, stated, in the document which gave them 
their authority, to be his Majesty's loyal subjects, was composed, 
partially at least, of noblemen and gentlemen who were not per- 
sonally obnoxious to their Sovereign, and who had for long sup- 
ported him in his claims, till their better judgment convinced them 
those claims were unconstitutional and subversive of real liberty. 
The Earls of Pembroke, of Denbigh, and Lord Montague, were no 
violent Koundheads ; whilst of the inferior members who repre- 
%ntod the Lower House, Major-General Browne was an especial 
favourite with the King ; and Sir James Harrington came of a 
family on whose loyalty the slightest imputation had never 
hitherto been cast. 

It rested with the discretion of this Committee to nominate the 
principal officers of his Majesty's household; and the list of their 
selection, including as it does the name of Herbert, afterwards 
Sir Thomas, who filled the post of Groom of the Chambers to the 
King, and attended him, an attached and faithful servant to the 
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Ust, betrays at least a respect for Charleses prejudices, and a <x)ii- 
sideratioii for his comfort. Dr. Wilson was retained as the Eojal 
physician ; and the accustomed staff of cup-bearers, carrers, cooks, 
and barbers, were continued in their offices, with the single pro- 
viso, that such alone should be dismissed as had borne arms against 
the Parliament. The duties of roasting, boiling, filling, serving, 
and shaving, being of no warlike tendency, it is not to be «uppos^ 
that this exception would weed the household of more than a very 
few familiar &ces ; and Charles found himself at Holmby sur- 
rounded by much the same number and class of domestics that 
would have been eating his Royal substance at Whitehall. 

With a liberality that does credit to the rebellious Parliament^ 
we find in their records a sumptuous provision for the maintenance 
of the King's table, and the payment of his attendance here. The 
roll of officials indispensable to a Court, comprises a variety of 
subordinates charitably presumed to be necessary to the daily 
wants of royalty ; and the * clerks of green cloth, clerks of the 
assignment, of the bakehouse, pantrie, cellar, butterie, c^cerie, 
con^ctionary, chaundrie, ewrie, landrie, and kitchen,' must have 
had but little to do, and plenty of time to do it, in the rural re- 
tirement of this Northamptonshire residence. Cooks — ^head and 
subordinate—* tum-brouches, porters and scowrers, with knaves 
of the boiling-house, larder, poultrie, scaulding-house, accaterie, 
pastrie, wood-yard, and scullerie,' help to swell the hungry 
phalanx ; nor must the * gate- ward * be forgotten, and another 
functionary termed the * harbinger,' who, like the * odd man * of 
modem times in large establishments, was probably the deliverer 
of messages, and did more work than all the rest put toigether. 

* It is conceived that there be a number of the guard proposed 
to carry upp the King's meat,' quoth the record ; and for this 
purpose was daily told off* a goodly detachment, conasting of two 
yeomen-ushers, two yeomen-hangers, and twenty yeomen pf the 
guard ; when to this numerous force was added the swarm of * pages 
of the bedchamber and back-stairs, gentlemen-ushers^ gentlemen of 
the privy-chamber, cup-bearer, carver, server, and esquire of the 
t>ody, grooms of the robes and privy-chamber, daily w»y ters, and 
quarter way ters, pages of the presence, and the removing wardrobe, 
grooms of the (iamber, messengers of the chambw, phyacian, 
apothecary barber, chirurgeon, and laundresse,' the Kuig's house- 
hold in his captivity will, we submit, bear comparison with that of 
any of his Royal brethren in the full enjoyment of their power. 

Thirty pounds sterling a day for his Majesty's * diet of twenty- 
eight dishes,' was the very handsome allowance accorded by tht 
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Parliament ; and the amount of expenses incuiTed bj the Royal 
household at Holmby for the twenty days commencing on the 
13 th February, and ending on the 4th of March, reaches the large 
sum of 2990Z., between 60,000Z. and 60,000Z. a year. 

There being a deficiency, too, of plate for the lloyal table, that 
article of festive state having been long ago converted into steel, 
horseflesh, gunpowder, and such munitions of war, it was suggested 
by the inventive genius of the Committee, that the oommimion- 
plate formerly set on the altar of his Majesty's chapel of Whitehall 
— consisting of * one gilt shyppe, two gilt vases, two gilt euyres, a 
square bason and fountain^ and a silver rod ' — should be melted 
down to make plate for the King's use at Holmby, there being 
none remaining in the jewel-office flt for service ; and this some- 
what startling, not to say sacrilegious, proposal seems to have been 
entertained, and acted on accordingly. 

For the bodily wants of the Sovereign no demand seems to have 
been considered too exorbitant, but for his spiritual needs the 
Parliament would not hear of any but their own nominees, and 
instead of the Bishops of London, Salisbury, or Peterborough, or 
such other divines as his Majesty desired to consult, they substi- 
tuted the bigoted Marshall and the enthusiastic Caryl to be the 
keepers of 3ie King's conscience, and trustees for the welfere of 
his soul. Perhaps &is arrangement was of all the most galling to 
Charles's feelings, and the most distasteful to the very strong 
tendency which he had always shown for casuistry and contro- 
versial religion. Though these chaplains preached alternately, 
in the chapel attached to the palace, every Simday morning and 
aflemoon to the Commissioners and the Royal household, the 
King, while he permitted such of his retinue to attend as were so 
disposed, preferred to perform his own devotions in private, rather 
th^ sanction with his presence the Presbyterian form of worship 
to which he was so opposed ; and even at his meals the conscien- 
tious Monarch invariably said * grace ' himself rather than accept 
the services of either chaplain, both of whom were nevertheless 
always in close attendance upon his Majesty. 

The King*s daily life at Holmby seems to have been studious 
«4nd regular to a d^ree. An early riser, he devoted the first 
nours of the morning to his religious exercises, praying with great 
fervour in his closet, and there studying and reading such works 
of controversial divinity as most delighted his somewhat narrow 
intellect and formal twrn of mind. At the same hour every 
raomlng a poached egg was brought him, and a glass of fair water ; 
aller which, accompanied either by the Earl of Pembroke or 
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General Browne, he took his regular exercise by walking to and 
fro for an allotted time, in fair weather, up and down the green 
terraces which lay smooth and level to the south of the palace, 
and in wet, tlirough the long corridors and spacious chambers 
which adorned its eastern wing. At the expiration of the exact 
period, the King again retired to his own private apartments, 
where such public business as ho still conceived himself em- 
powered to undertake, the study of the classics, and the prosecution 
of a correspondence which indeed seldom reached its destination, 
occupied him till the hour of dinner, in those days punctually at 
noon. This meal, we need hardly say, was served with great 
state and ceremony. Ewer-bearers with napkin and golden bason, 
ushers with their white wands, preceded the enti-ance and presided 
over the conclusion of the banquet. No form was omitted which 
could enhance the stately nature of the ceremony ; and the King 
dined on a raised dais six inches above the level floor of the 
dining-hall. After dinner a quarter of an hour exactly waa 
devoted to conversation of a light and frivolous character, the 
only period in the day, be it observed, that such conversation 
was encouraged, or even tolerated, by the grave Charles; but 
anything approaching to levity, not to say indecency, was severely 
rebuked by that decorous Monarch, who could not endure that a 
high ofHcer of his household should once boast in his presence o{ 
his proficiency in hard drinking, but inflicted on him a caustic 
and admonitory reprimand for his indiscretion. Wliat a contrast 
to his successor I 

A game at chess, played with the due attention and silence 
which befit that pastime, succeeded to this short space of relaxa- 
tion ; and we can imagine the reflections that must have obtruded 
themselves on the Monarch's mind when the ivory king was 
reduced to his last straits, cooped up to the three or four squares 
which formed his only battle-ground — his queen gone, his bishops, 
knights, and castles all in the hands of the adversary — now 
checking him at every turn, and the issue of the contest too 
painfully like that catastrophe in red life, which he tmist have 
seen advancing to meet him with giant strides. 

At the conclusion of this suggestive pursuit, it was his Majesty's 
custom, when the v/eather permitted, to ride out on horseback; 
accompanied by one or more of the Commissioners, and attended 
by an armed escort, which might more properly be termed a 
guard. The King's rides usually took the direction of the Earl 
of Sunderland's house at Althorpe, or that of Lord Vaux at 
Boughton, at either of which places he '^oiild enjoy his favoiuitfi 
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divefsion of ' bowls ; * for the green at Holmby, though level and 
epacious enough, did not run sufficiently true to please the critical 
eye and hand of so eminent a performer at this game as was 
Charles I. 

The evening passed off in the like formal and somewhat tedious 
routine. An hour of meditation succeeded the ride, and supper 
was served with the same observances as the noonday meal. Grave 
discourse, turning chiefly upon the Latin classical authors, and 
studiously avoiding all allusion to those political topics which 
probably formed the staple of conversation in every other house- 
hold in the kingdom, furbished up the schoolboy lore of the 
Commissioners, and gave the Royal pedant an opportunity of 
exhibiting his superiority to his keepers in this department of 
literature. The King's devotions then occupied him for a consi- 
derable period in his closet, and he retired to rest at an early 
hour, with a degree of languid composure surprising to witness 
in one so circumstanced, and which never seems to have deserted 
him even in the last extremity. 

Such was the daily life of the vanquished King, varied only by 
such a public reception as the present, when his earlier glories 
seemed to flicker up once more in an illusive flash ere they were 
quenched in darkness for ever. 

We have left Sir Giles and liis fair charges in an inner-hall, 
which led directly to the presence of Royalty. 

This chamber, lined with beautifully carved oak, and adorned 
with escutcheons and other heraldic devices, presented a quaint 
and pleasing appearance, not out of keeping with the rustling 
dames and plumed gallants that crowded its polished floor. In its 
centre stood three cai-ved pyramids, of which the middle over- 
topped its two supporters by several feet ; and around this shrine 
of heraldry were emblazoned the diflferent coats of arms of the 
nobility and gentry of the surroimding districts. 

At the further extremity of the hall stood a high wooden screen, 
such as in catliedi'als portions off the altar from the nave, wrought 
into elaborate and fsmtastic ornaments, in which the grotesque 
nature of the imagery was only equalled by the excellence of the 
carving ; and as the recess behind this framework communicated 
directly with the Presence Chamber, Maxwell, the Usher of the 
Black Rod, was here stationed to announce the names of those 
loyal gentlefolks who came to pay their respects to his Majesty. 

*It reminds one of Whitehall,* whispered Mary to Sir Giles, as 
the latter delivered their names in the subdued and reverential 
whisper becoming the atmosphere of a Court, * only there are 8om« 
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ludicrouB %iire8 amongst the ladies' dreaaes,^ abe added, wonum- 
like, with a downward glance of iatis&ction at her own well- 
ehosen oostume, and another of admiration at her compaiuoii'i 
beauti^ figure. 

Sir Giles did not answer. He was thinking of the many Soyal 
receptions he had attended during the troubles, and how each 
after each seemed thinner of the old fiimiUar fiuses, the hearty 
friends and good blades that had hedged their Sovereign round 
with the wall of steel in vain ; whose bones were strewed &r and 
wide over the surface of merry England; whose estates were 
gone, their families scattered, their hearths desolate. How few 
were lefl now 1 and those few, like himself, rusty, worn-out, dis- 
used, yet retaining the keen temper of the true steel to the last. 

' Welcome, Sir Giles,' whispered Maxwell, a oourtier of forty 
years' standing, who had spent many a merry hour with the old 
knight under this very roof in days of yore, and who, albeit a 
man of peace from his youth upward, showed the marks of Time 
as plainly on his wrinkled face and snowy looks aa did his more 
advehturons comrade, without however attaining the dignified 
and stately bearing of the veteran warrior. ' Welcome I The 
King spoke of you but yesterday. His Majesty will be indeed 
glad to see you. Fair ladies, you may enter at once. The 
dragon that watched over the gardens of <he Hesperides neglected 
his post under the dazaling rays of beauty, whilst he was but 
Jupiter's Usher of the Black Rod 1 ' 

Maxwell esteemed himself only second to his royal mast^ in 
classical lore, and piqued himself on two things in the world — iht 
whiteness of his laced ruffles and the laborious pedantry of hii. 
compliments. 

Grace smiled. < What a formidable dragon ! ' she whispered, 
with an arch glance at titie ancient courtier, that penetrated 
through brocade and embroidery— ay, and a flannel bulwark 
against rheumatism — to his susceptible old Jieart. Such shaAa 
were never aimed at him in vain, but invariably reaohed their 
mark. Need we add that Maxwell was a confirmed bachelor of 
many years' standing ? 

Grace pursed up her pretty mouth into an expression of the 
gravest decorum, for she had now entwed the magb cirde^ of 
which the centre was the ELing. 

It was indeed a sad contrast to the assembly she remembered 
so well at Merton College. Where were the Newoaatles, the 
Winchesters, and the Woroesters ? — ^the brilliant aristocracy that 
^d onoe formed the brightest jewels of the Crown ? Where was 
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Oritiond's mgaciotiB courage and Rupert's ready gallantry ? Lich* 
field's goodly pereon and Sir Jacob Astley's fine old war-worn 
face? Where were tihe nobility and the chiralry of England? 
Alas I not here in Holmby, rallying round their King ; and there- 
fore dead, scattered, and swept away fi<om the face of the earth. 

Constrained and gloomy countenances surround him now, 
instead of those frank haughty fronts that quailed not before a 
Sovereign's eye, but ever greeted him with manly looks of loyalty 
and friendship — &ces in which he could confide, and before which 
it was no shame even for a monarch to unbend. His manner, 
always stately, has now become gloomy and reserved to the 
extreme of coldness. He cannot but be aware that every word 
of his lips, every glance of his eye, is watched with the utmost 
vigilance, noted down, and in all probability reported for the 
behoof of his bitterest enemies ; yet must he never betray his 
consciousness of mmeillance — ^muet never for an instant lose his 
iudgment and self-command. 

*Twas but this very morning that, taking his accustomed 
exercise abroad, accompanied by Major-GenertJ Browne and the 
devout Caryl, whose zeal to convert his Sovereign never suffered 
hini to be absent a moment from his side, a poor squalid woman, 
carrying a child in her arms, marked and scarred with that 
scrofrdous disease which, though its superstitious remedy has 
be^i long ago discarded, bears to this day the name of ^ king's 
evil,* approached the person of her Sovereign, and begged him, 
in tones of piteous appeal, only to touch her child, that it might 
be healed. Poor woman I she had watched, and waited, and 
dodged the park-keepers, and stilled her own panting heart many 
a weary hour, ere she could penetrate to tlie King's presence ; 
and she plea.ded earnestly now, for she had implicit faith in the 
remedy. 

Charles, ever merciful, ever kindly, and, like all his fiimily, 
ever good-natured^ listened patiently to the poor woman's tale ; 
and whilst he bestowed on her a broad piece or two, borrowed 
from the General for the occasion, stretched forth his own royal 
hand to heal the whining infant of its malady. 

* Hold, woman I ' exclaimed Caryl, indignantly interposing his 
person between the royal physician and the little sufferer. 
* Wouldst thou blaspheme before the Tory face of a minister of 
the Word ? Who can heal save He alone, whose servants we are ? 
And thou, sire ! ' he added, turning roughly upon the King, 
' what art thou that thou shouldest arrogate to thyself the issues 
of life and death? Thou— a man! a worm! — a mere insect 
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crawling on the face of the earth ! Aw&/ with thee, Charles 
Stuart ! in shame and penitence, lest a worse thing befkl thee ! 
Have we not read the Scriptures? — do they not enjoin us to 
"fear God?"' 

* And " honour the king," * added Charles, very quietly, and 
passing his hand gently over the child^s forehead. Caryl sank 
back abashed, and the Major-General gave vent to his indignation 
in a volley of stifled oaths, which. Parliamentarian though he was, 
his military education called up at this instance of what he was 
pleased to term in his mutterings, * a conceited parson's insubor- 
dination, worthy of the strappado ! ' 

The King's gloomy countenance, however, broke into a me- 
lancholy smile when he recognised the honest face of Sir Giles 
Allonby advancing into the presence. He made a step forward, 
and extending both hands as the old 6avalier sank upon his knee, 
raised him to his feet, and led him a little aside from the sur- 
rounding throng, as though anxious to distinguish him by some 
especial mark of his royal favour. The devoted Royalist^s whole 
face brightened at this instance of his Sovereign's condescension, 
and ^ir Giles looked ten years younger for the moment as he 
basked in the rays of this declining sun of royalty. 

* Express to good Lord Vaux our sympathy and sorrow for his 
malady, which confines him thus to his chamber. He must indeed 
be ill at ease when he fails to attend our Court, as well we know. 
Tell him that we will ourselves visit him ere long at his own good 
house at Boughton. Hark ye. Sir Giles ! I have heard much of 
the excellence of your bowling-green yonder ; we will play a set 
once more for a broad piece, as we did long ago, in days that 
were somewhat merrier than these are now.* 

He sighed as he spoke ; and Sir Giles professed himself, as 
indeed he was, overpowered at the condescension of his Sovereign. 

The King warmed to the subject. He could interest himself 
in ti'ifles stUl. 

* The green below these windows,* said he, ' is so badly levelled 
that the bowl runs constantly against the bias. Even my Lord 
Pembroke can make nothing of it, and you and I can remember 
him. Sir Giles, many a point better than either of us. 'Tis a 
game I k)V€ well,' added Charles, abstractedly ; * and yet methinks 
'tis but a type of the life of men — and kings. How many are 
started fair upon their object with the surest aim and the best in- 
tentions^ how few ever reach the goal. How the bias turns this 
one aside, and the want of force lets another die out in mid 
career, and ar inch more would make a third the winner, but that 
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it fidla at the last hairVbreadth. That is the truest bowl that 
can best sustain the rubs of the green. 'Tis the noblest heart 
that scorns to escape from its crosses, but can endure as well as 
face the ills of life — 

EebuB in adversis facile est contemnere vitam, 
Fortiter ille facit qtd miser esse potest' 

*Very true, your Majesty — quite correct,* observed the de- 
lighted Sir Giles, whose Latin had been long efiaced by &r more 
important pursuits. ' Everything shall be ready for your Majesty 
and in order. We cannot &ank your Majesty enough.' 
The old Cayalier was quite overcome by his emotion. 
'And this is your daughter,' pursued Charles, gravely and 
courteously saluting the young lady, who followed close upon her 
father's steps ; ' a fair flower from a stanch old stem ; and Mistress 
Mary Cave too, whom I rejoice once more to welcome to ray 
Court.' But a cloud passed across the King's brow as he spoke, 
and the deep melancholy expression darkened his large eyes as 
Maiy*s face recalled to him tlie light of happier days and the 
image of his absent Queen. He turned from them with a sigh, 
and they passed on, whilst a fresh arrival and a fresh presentation 
took their place. His great-grand&ther or his son would have 
detained somewhat longer in conversation the two fairest ladies 
that adorned the Court; but Charles I. was as insensible to 
female beauty as James V. and Charles U. were too dangerously 
susceptible of its attractions. 

The party from Boughton sauntered through the lofty apart- 
ments of the palace, and entered into conversation with such of 
their friends and acquaintance as had passed through the Presence 
Chamber. Then the heavy coach once more lumbered through 
the courtyard, and they returned the way they came. 

Sir Giles was in high spirits at the anticipation of his Majesty's 
visit, and talked of nothing else the whole way home. Mary, 
contrary to her wont, looked pale and tired, whilst Grace seemed 
somewhat abstracted and occupied with her own thoughts. 

As they traversed Brampton ford they both looked for the 
strange fisherman, but he was nowhere to be seen. The river 
stole on quiet and undisturbed, its surface burnished into gold by 
the hot aftemoozi sun, and rippled only by the kiss of the stooping 
swallow, or the light track of the passing water -fly. 
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CHAPTER XXVia 

KEEPING SECHETS. 

Hard held in the taneyrj grasp of honestlDjmocke, whose ieatores 
expanded into grim smiles wi^ the excitement of a rousing gallop, 
the lorrel'B regular stride swept round the park at Boughton, 
despite the heat of the afternoon sun and the hardness of the 
ground. Such a proceeding was indeed a flagrant departure irom 
the rules of stable discipline, which would have enjoined the 
senring-man to bring his chaise quietly home, and bed him up 
incontinently for the night. To judge, however, by Hugh's 
countenance, he had good reasons for this unusual measure, and 
after half-an-hour's walk through the cool shade of the ayenneg, 
he jumped fix)m the saddle in the stable-yard, and contemplated 
the still reeking sides of his £iyourite with an expresnon of gnre 
and critical approval. 

^ Ay,' said he, as the sorrel, after snorting once or twice, raised 
his excited head, as if ready and willing for another gallop, 'yon 
could make some of them look pretty foolish even now. fiegular 
work and good food has not done you any harm since you 1^ off 
your soldierin' ; and affcer this bit of a breather to-night, if jon 
should be wanted to-morrow, why — ^whew 1 ' 

The prolonged whistle which concluded this soliloquy denoted 
an idea of such rapidity as words were totally inadequate to con- 
vey ; and Dymocke proceeded to wash his charge's feet, and rub 
down hia bright glossy sides in the cool air of the spacious stable- 
yard, with a demeanour of mysterious importance which taxied 
the most alarming resull;^. 

Now by a curious coincidence it so happened that Faith, 
despising the allurements of tlie buttery, in which the other 
servants were partaking of one of their many repasts, tripped 
softly through the yard on her way to the laimdry, one of Aose 
domestic offices the vicinity of which to the stables offers the men 
and maids of an establishment many opportunities of innocent 
gaiety and improving conversation. It was not surprising that 
Faith should loiter for a few minutes to enjoy the society of an 
individual with whom she avowedly ' kept company,' or that 
hereditary curiosity should prompt her to demand the cause of 
the horse's heated appearance, and the unusual care bestowed on 
him by his rider. 

* You do frighten one so. Sergeant,' said Faith, addressing her 
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swain by his title of brevet rank, with a coy look aiid ons of her 
sweetest smiles — such a look and smile as argued ulterior iirttin' 
tions. ' It gave me quite a turn to see you as I did from Ml^^tre^ 
Grace's window coming round the Cedars at such a break-ntick 
rate. Is anything the matter, Hugh 7 * she added, anxlDudy 
^ You're not going to leaye us again ^r sure ? ' 

Dymocke was splafihing and hissing for hard life. Hb pauied, 
winked ominously in his questioner's &ce, and shilling the bucket 
of water to the off side, set to work again more vigoroxuily than 
before. 

She had not ' kept company ' with him all these months without 
knowing exactly how to manage him. She pulled a bunch of 
green leaves for the sotrel, caressed him admiringly, and lookiDg 
aidcance at Dymocke's stooping figure, addressed her conversation 
to the horse. 

* Poor fellow I ' she said, smoothing his glossy neck, * how you 
must miss your master. He wouldn't have rode you so unmer- 
cifully such a baking day as this. I wonder where he ia uow, 
poor young man. Far enough away, I'll be boimd, or you wouldiv t 
be put upon as you have been this blessed afternoon.' 

The taunt rankled. Hugh looked up from his operations. 

* There's reason for it. Mistress Faith ; take my word, there'w 
reason for it, though you can't expect to be told the whys and 
the wherefores every time as one of our horses gets a gallop,' 

There was a mystery, then* To a woman such an admis^ian 
waa in itself a challenge. Faith vowed to know all about it ere 
she slept that night. 

A sprig of green remained in her hand. She pulled it asimder 
pensively, leaf by leaf, and heaved one or two deep sighs. SLe 
knew her man thoroughly ; despite his vinegar face his heart \\ik^ 
as soft as butter to the sex. 

* Ah, Hugh,' she said, * it's an anxious time for us poor women, 
that sits and cries our eyes out, when you men you've nothiug to 
brood over. I was in hopes the troubles was all done now. 
Whatever should I do to lose you again, dear ? Tell me, Utigli^ 
leastways, it's nothing up about yoiuself, is it ? ' 

Faith's eyes were very sofl and pretty, and she used theni at 
this juncture with considerable skill. 

Dymocke looked up, undoubtedly mollified. 

'Well, it's nothing about myself— there ! ' he grunted out^ iu a 
rough voice. 

A step waa gained ; he had made an admission. She won id 
wheedle it all out of him now before the supper-bell rang. 
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* Nor yet the Captain,' exclaimed Faith, clasping her liands in 
aa agony of affected alarm. ' Say it's not the Captain, Hugh, for 
any sake. Oh, my poor yoimg mistress I Say it's not the 
Captain, or Major, or whatever he be ; only say the word, Hugh, 
that he's safe.' 

* Well, he's safe enough as yet, for the matter of that,' answered 
Hugh, saying the word, however, with considerable unwilling- 
ness. In such a ' pumping ' process as the present the struggles 
of the victim are the more painftd from his total inability to 
escape. 

* As yet, Hugh ? ' repeated the operator : * as yet ? Then you 
know something about him? you know where he is? you've 
heard of him? he's alive and well? He's come back from 
abroad? he's in England? parhaps he's in Northamptonshire 
even now ? ' 

Dymocke's whole attention seemed bent on his currycomb and 
accompanying sibilations. 

Faith set her lips tight. 

*' Sergeant Dymocke,' she said, with an air of solemn warning, 
' you and me has kept company now for many a long day, and 
none can say as I've so much as looked over my shoulder at ever 
a yoimg man but yourself. There's Master Snood, the mercer in 
Northampton, and long Will Bucksfoot, the vinild forester at 
Ilockingham, as has been down scores and scores of times on their 
bended knees to me to say the word, and I never said the word, 
and I never wouldn't. I won't say what I've thought, and I 
won't say what I've hoped ; but if things is to end as they've 
begun between you and me, I wouldn't answer for the con- 
sequences ! ' 

With this mysterious and comprehensive threat, Faith burst 
into a passion of tears, and burying her face in her apron, wept 
aloud, refusing to be comforted. 

Another point gained. She had dexterously shifted her ground, 
and put him in the position of the suppliant. 

He was forced to abandon his horse and console her to the best 
of his abilities, mth awkward caresses and blunt assurances of 
affection. By degrees the sobs became less frequent; certain 
vague hints, tending to hymeneal results, produced, as usual, a 
sedative effect. Peace was established, and Faith returned to 
the attack much invigorated by the tears that had so relieved ha 
feelings. 

* Of course you'd trust a wife with everything you knew,' 
observed Faith, in answer to an observation of Dymocke's, whicli 
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xre are bound to admit was not marked by his usual caution. 
' And the Major is come back 7 * she added, in her most coaxing 
accents and with her sunniest smile. 

* Yes, he's back/ said Hugh, laconically. 

* And youVe seen him 7 * added Faith, who felt she was winning 
easy. 

Hugh nodded. 

* This afternoon 7 ' 

Another nod, implying a cautious affirmative. 
*Where7' 

* Close by, at Brampton. The horse knowed him at once, for 
all his disguise. It was beautiful to see tlie dumb creature's 
afTection,' urged Hugh, emphatically. 

* Disguised, was he ? ' echoed Faith, delighted with the result 
of her perseverance. * Where had he come fi-om 7 where woa ht 
going to? what was he doing? You may as well tell me all 
about it now, Hugh. Come, out with it ; there's a dear.' 

Out it all came, indeed, as a secret generally does, much to tho 
relief of the proprietor and the satisfaction of tlie curious. Like a 
goat-skin of Spanish wine in which the point of a mountain eer*E 
knife has been dexterously inserted, there is a little frothing and 
bubbling at first, then a few precious drops ooze through tlio 
orifice, and anon a fine generous stream comes flowing out con- 
tinuously till the skin is emptied. 

So Faith learned that the shabby fisherman at Brampton ford 
was none other than Major Bosville ; tliat he was waiting ther^ 
with a political object, which it would be more than his life*s 
worth to disclose ; that he had been fishing there for two whole 
days, and had not achieved the object for which he had coma ; 
that the ladies and Sir Giles had been within ten yards of him, 
and never recognised him ; and lastly, that the sorrel's attach- 
ment to his master was not to be obliterated by time, nor to be 
deceived by appearances. 

* It was a sight to do your eyes good, my dear,' said Hugh, 
stroking the horse's nose, * to see him break away from me and 
gallop all round the miller's close, as if he'd never be caught 
nor tamed again, and then trotting up to Major Humphrey as if 
he'd been a dog, and neighing for joy, and rubbing his head 
against his master, and the Major looking a'most as pleased as tht^ 
horse. They've more sense and more affection too than many 
human beings,' added Hugh, impressively ; * and now you needn't 
to be told, my dear, why I gave him this bit of a turn to keep hia 
pipes clear in case of accidents. He might be wanted to-morrow- 
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or he might not ; but if so be that he were, it shall never be said 
that he oame out of this stable and wasn't fit to save a man's life. 
They're like the female sex, my dear, in many particulars, but 
in none so much as this. It's ruling them weU and working 
of them easy that makes them good ; but it's ruling them strict 
and working of them hard that makes them better,^ 

With this philosophical axiom, the result, doubtless, of much 
attentive observation, Dymocke clothed up the sorrel, and led him 
into the stable, whilst Faith, with an expression of deeper anxiety 
than often troubled her pretty fiice, tripped away to her mis- 
tress's room, and to the best of our belief never visited the 
laundry after all. 

Grace had to be dressed for supper. In those simple days 
people supped by daylight in the summer, and revised their 
toilets carefully for the meal, much as they dress for dinner now ; 
and in those days, as in the present, a lady's ' back hair ' was a 
source of much manual labour to her maid, and much mental 
anxiety to herself. 

Though Faith worked away at the ebon masses with an nn- 
merciftd number of jerks and twitches and an unusually hard 
brush, she did not succeed in exciting the attention of the suf- 
ferer, who sat patient and motionless in her hands — ^not even 
lookiug at herself in the glass. 

Faith heaved one or two surprisingly deep sighs, and even ven- 
tured upon a catching of the breath, such as with ladies of her 
profession is the usual precursor to a flood of tears, but without 
the slightest effect. Grace never lifted her eyes ft-om the point 
of her foot, which peeped out beneath her robe. 

At lengtii the waiting-maid pressed her hand against her side, 
with an audible expression of pain. 

^ What's the matter, Faitii ? ' said her mistress, turning round, 
with a wondering abstracted gaze, which brightened into one c^ 
curiosity, as she marked the excited expression of her attendant's 
countenance. 

' Nothing, ma'am,' replied Faith, with another catching of the 
breath, real enough this time ; < leastways nothing's the coatter at 
present, though what's to come of it, goodness only knows. Oh, 
Mistress Grace 1 Mistress Grace 1 ' she added, letting all the * bad 
hair' down en mctasef and clasping her two hands upon her bos(»n, 
' who d'ye think's come back agam 7 who d'ye think'a within a 
mile of this house at this blessed minute ? who d'ye think's been 
disguised and Ashing by Brampton mill this very day 7 and the 
•orrel knew him though nobody else didn't, and all the trouble! 
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that wa8 clean gone and over is to bc^n again; and who 
d*ye think it is, Mistreaa Grace, that might be walking up the 
stairs and into thia yery room even now ? * 

Startling as was the possibility, Grace seemed to contemplate it 
with wondrous calmness* Though she was blushing deeply, she 
exhibited no signs of surpriae or alarm as she asked very, quietly, 
*Who?' 

< Why, who but Major Humphrey?' replied Faith, triumph- 
antly. 'Now, don't ye take on. Mistress Grace, my sweet 
young lady, don't you go for to frighten yourself there's a dear I 
It's Dymocke that saw him ; and the sergeant's a discreet man, 
you know, and as true as steel. And he says, the Major looked 
so worn and thin, and as pale as a ghost. But the horse he knew 
him, bless his sorrel skm; and die sergeant says he wouldn't 
have discovered the Major himself, if it hadn't been for the dumb 
animal. It's as much as his life's worth to be here. Mistress 
Grace, so the sergeant says ; and the Eoundheads — that's the 
rebels, as we was used to call them — the Parliamentarians (wise 
and godly men, too, some of them) would shoot him to death as 
soon as ever they set eyes on him ; but don't you worrit and fret 
yourself, Mistaress Grace, don't ye now I ' 

Grace received the intelligence with surprising composure. 
* He was looking dreadMly altered,' she muttered to herself; but 
she only told Faith that if this very improbable story were really 
true, it was incumbent on the possessor of ao deadly a secret to 
bridle her tongue, and not allow the slightest hint to escape that 
might be the means of throwing Bosville into the hands of his 
enemies ; and she went down to supper with an imfaltering step 
and an air of outward composure that astonished, and even some- 
what displeased, her susceptible handmaiden. 

' She can't care for him one morsel,' said Faith, as she folded 
up her lady's things, and put them carefully away. The girl had 
no idea of the power possessed by some natures to ' suffer and be 
stiU.' In a panillel case she would have cried her own eyes out, 
she thought, and it would have done her good. 8he did not know, 
and would not have appreciated, the ' enduring faculty ' that seems 
most fiilly developed in the two extreme races of the patrician and 
the savage, and esteemed herself doubtless happier without the 
pride that dries our tears, 'tis true, but dries them much in the 
same way that the red-hot searing-iron scorches up and stanches 
the stream from a gaping wound. Grace possessed her share of 
this well-born quality, lor all her gentle manner and her quiet 
voice ; nor did "^e ever draw more largely upon her stores of 
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Bclf-command than while she sat opposite Sir Giles at supper tli&t 
evening, and filled out his * dish of claret ' again and again with 
ner own pretty hands. She thought the meal never would be 
over. This stanch old Cavalier was in unusual spirits with the 
prospect of his Majesty's visit, and laughed and joked with hU 
thoughtful * Gracey ' so perseveringly as almost to drive her wild. 
She absolutely thirsted for solitude, and the enjoyment, if such 
it could be called, of her own thoughts. But supper was over at 
last. Sir Giles, leaning back in his high carved chair, sank to his 
usual sliunber, and Grace was free to come and go uimoticed, for 
Lord Vaux was still on a sick bed, and Mary Cave, pleading 
fatigue and indisposition, had remained in her own chamber. 

Now, it is a singular fact, that although neither of the ladies 
who occupied Lord Vaux's roomy old coach had immediately 
recognised the disguised fisherman at Brampton mill, a certain 
instinctive consciousness of his identity had come upon each of 
them at the same instant ; and it is no less singular that neither 
of them should have offered the slightest hint of her suspicions to 
her companion ; and that although the manner of each was more 
affectionate than usual, by a sort of tacit understanding they 
should have avoided one another's society for the rest of the day. 

Thus it came to pass that Mary, who never used to be tired, 
went to her own room immediately she returned from Holmby, 
and begged she might not be disturbed even by the * burnt pos- 
set,' which was our ancestors' jolly substitute for a * cup of tea.' 

It may seem strange that Mistress Cave shoidd have been so 
ignorant of Bosville's movements, and that she of all women 
shoidd have been so startled by his unexpected appearance in 
Northamptonshire ; but truth to tell, Mary had long ceased to 
know his intentions, or to be consulted as of old about his every 
action. Though he had %vritten to her frequently, all ccMrespond- 
ence from the Queen's Court was so carefully watched^ that his 
letters never reached ^eir destination ; and the same cause had 
intercepted an epistle which, afler a long interval of suspense, 
proud Mary Cave had brought herself to write to the man whose 
absence she was astonished to find she bore so impatiently. It 
was galling, doubtless, but it was none the less true. When she 
parted from him at Exeter, there was indeed every probabili^' 
that in those troublous times they might never meet again on 
earth ; and tMs separation she could not but feel was a most un- 
pleasant contingency. Nay, it was actually painful, and many a 
secret tear it cost her. This it was which had made her so cold 
and haughty till he actually bid her farewell ; and how often sine* 
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had she wished, till her heart ached, that she cotdd live those few 
days over again ! As month after month passed on without 
further tidings, she seemed to feel her loss more and more. Self- 
reproach, curiosity, and pique combined to make her think and 
ponder on the absent one, whose merits, both of mind and body, 
seemed to come out so vividly now that it was possible they 
belonged to her no longer. Mary was no dull observer of human 
nature, and she knew well that if she really cared to retain bis 
affections, she had been playing a somewhat dangerous game. 
Had he been employed in the alarms and excitement of warfai'e, 
subjected day by day to the ennobling influence of danger, hia 
higher and better feelings kept awake by the inspiring stiniulua 
of military glory, and the deepest, truest affections of his heart, 
enhanced as they always are by the daily habit of looking death 
in the face, she felt she would have reigned in that hearC more 
imperiously than ever ; but the case was quite different now. He 
was living in the atmosphere of a pleasure-loving and profligate 
CJourt. He was subjected to just so much excitement and diaai- 
pation as would serve to distract his thoughts, just so much 
interesting employment as woidd forbid his mind from dwelling 
continuously upon any single topic. From his position he was 
sure to be courted by the great, and with his person to be wel- 
comed by the fair. To do him justice, he had ever shown him- 
self sufficiently callous to the latter temptation, and yet 

Mary remembered the wit and the attractions of those French 
ladies amongst whom she had spent her youth ; she even caught 
herself recalling his admiration of one or two of her own accom- 
plishments derived from that source. He might find others fairer 
than she was now — kinder than she had ever been ; some gentle 
heart would be sure to love him dearly, and the very intensity of 
its affection woidd win his in return ; and then indeed he wouJd 
be lost to her altogether ; she would rather he was hjing dead and 
buried yonder on Nasehy field ! And yet, no 1 no ! — anything 
were better than that Mary was startled at the bitterness and 
the strength of her own passions. It was frightfiil ! it was 
humiliating ! it was imwomanly ! to feel like this. Was she 
weaker as she grew older, that she could thus confess to herself 
so deep an interest in one who might perhaps already have for- 
gotten her ? She had not loved Falkland so — that was a pure, 
lofVy, and ennobling sentiment — there was much more of the 
earthly element in this strange, 'vvild fascination. Perhaps it wah 
uone the less dear, none the less dangerous on that account. 
So she resolved that whatever cause had brought him back «t 
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last (for too surely she felt the diflguised fisherman wm no other 
than Bosville), 8h$ at leMt would appear to be ignorant and care- 
less of his movements. Till his long silence was explained, of courw 
he could be nothing to her ; and eren then, if people could forget 
for two whole years, other people could forget altogether. Yes, it 
would be &r better so. He must be changed indeed not to have 
spoken to her that very day by the water side. Then she remem- 
bered what Grace had said about the knot of pink ribbon ; and 
womanlike, afler judging him so harshly, her heart smote her for 
her unkindness, and she wept. 

The sun was sinking below the horizon when Grace stepped 
out upon the terrace at Boughton, and wrapping a scarf around 
her shoulders, paced slowly away for a stroll in the cool atmo- 
sphere and refreshing breezes of the park. It was delicious to 
get into the pure evening air after the hot drive and the crowded 
court, and Sir Giles's interminable supper ; to be alone once more 
under God's heaven, and able to think undisturbed. The deer 
were already couching for the night amongst the fern, the rooks 
had gone home hours ago, but a solitary and belated heron, high 
up in the calm sky, was winging his soft, silent way towards tibe 
flush of sunset which crimsoned all the west. It was the hour of 
peace and repose, when nature subsides to a dreamy stillness ere 
she sinks to her majestic sleep, when the ox lies down in his 
pasture, and the wild bird is hushed on the bough, when all is at 
rest on earth save only the restless human heart, which will 
never know peace but in the grave. 

Grace threaded the stems of the tall old trees, her foot Ming 
lightly upon the mossy sward, her white figure glancing ghost- 
like in and out the dusky avenues, her fair brow, fix)m which die 
put back the masses of hair with both hands, cooling in the 
evening breeze. 

What did she here ? She scarce knew herself why she had 
sought this woodland solitude — why she had been so restless, so 
impatient, so dissatisfied with everything* and everybody, so 
longing to be alone. Deeply she pondered on Faith's narratiye, 
though indeed she had guessed the truth long before her hand- 
maiden's confidences. Much she wondered what he was doing 
here — ^whence had he come ? — when was he going away ? — ^what 
was this political mystery in which foolish Faith believed so 
implicitly? Why was he in Northamptonshire at all? Was 
there a chance of his wandering here to-night to visit his old 
haunts?— and if he should, what was that to her? The girl's 
cheek flushed, though she was alone, with mingled pain and pride 
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Sfi ike reflected that ahe had given her heart unasked. No ! not 
quite given it, but suffered it to wander sadly out of her own 
control ; and that though she was better now, there had been a 
time when she cared for him a great deal more than was cood for 
her. Well, it was over, and yet she should like to see hun once 
again, she confessed, if it were only to wish him 'good-bye/ 
Were there fairies still on earth T Gould it be possible her wigh 
was granted ? There he was ! 

Grace's heart beat violently, and her breath came and went 
very quick as the dark figure of a man emerged from the shade 
of an old oak under which he had been standing, not ten paces 
from her. She almost repented of her wish, that seemed to have 
been accorded so readily. Poor Grace ! there was no occasion 
for penitence ; ere he had made three strides towards her she had 
recognised him ; and it was with a voice in which disappointment 
struggled with unfeigned surprise, that she exclaimed, ' Captain 
Effingham I ' 

He doffed his hat, and begged her, with the old manly courtesy 
she remembered so well, not to be alarmed. ' His duty,* he said, 
' had brought him into the neighbourhood, and he could not resist 
the temptation of visiting the haunts of those who had once been 
so kind to him before these unhappy troubles had turned his best 
friends to strangers, if not to enemies.' His voice shook as he 
spoke, and Grace could not forbear extending her hand to him ; 
as she touched hit it was like ice, and he trembled, that iron 
soldier, as if he was cold. 

Darkness was coming on apace, yet even in the fading light 
Grace could not but see how hardly Time had dealt with her old 
admirer — an admirer of whom, although imdeclared, her womanly 
instinct had been long ago conscious as a very devoted and a very 
worthy one. 

George's whole ooimtenance had deepened into the marked 
lines and grave expression of middle age. The hair and beard, 
once 80 raven black, were now grizzled ; and although the tall 
strong form was square and «ect as ever, its gestures had lost the 
buoyant elasticity of youth, and had acquired the slow and some- 
what liBtless air of those who have outlived their prime. 

He teemed to have got something to communicate, yet he 
Tralked by her side without uttering another syllable. Grace 
looked down at the ground, and could not mark the sidelong gaze 
of deep, melancholy t^cidemess with which he regarded her 
beautiflil profile and shapely form. The silence became very 
embarrassing; after the second turn she began to get qiiitc 
frightened 
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He spoke at last as it seemed with a mighty elFort, and in fl 
low, choking voice. 

* You are surprised to see me, Mistress Grace, and with reason ; 
perhaps I am guilty of presumption in even entering your kina- 
man*8 domain. Well, it is for the last time. Forgive me if I 
have startled you, or intruded on your solitude. May I speak to 
you for five minutes? I will not detain you long. Believe me, 
I never expected to see you here to-night.' 

* Then why on earth did you come ? * was Grace's very natural 
reflection, but she only bowed and Mtered out a few words 
expressive of her willingness to hear all he had got to say. 

* I only arrived to-day at Northampton,' he proceeded, calming 
as he went on ; * I have been appointed to the command of a 
division of the army, to watch this district, and preserve the 
peace of his Majesty and his Parliament We have reason to 
believe that a conspiracy is being organized to plunge this cotmtry 
once more in civil war. Suspicious persons are about.' 

Grace glanced sharply at him. 

* My ti'oopers are even now scouring the country to arrest a 
messenger from France, of whom I have received information. 
It is sad work ; my duty will compel me to hang him to the 
nearest tree.' 

It was fortunate that the failing light prevented his seeing how 
pale she had turned. 

' Believe me. Mistress Grace, it is hopeless for the " Malignants " 
to stir up civil war again. His Majesty's Parliament will act for 
the safety of his Majesty's person, and it will be my duty, with 
the large force I command, to escort him in security to the neigh- 
bourhood of London.' 

Grace listened attentively — the little Royalist was half fright- 
ened, and half indignant at the calm tone of conscious power in 
which the successful soldier of the Parliament announced his 
intentions. 

Effingham paused, as if to gather courage, then proceeded, 
speaking very rapidly, and looking studiously away from the 
person he addressed. 

* You have never known, Mistress Grace — God forbid you ever 
shoidd know — such suffering and such anxiety as I have expe- 
rienced now for many long months. I did not come here to-night 
to tell you this. I did not come here expecting ta see you at all. 
It was weak, I grant you, and unmanly ; but I could not resiM 
the temptation of wandering near your home once again, oi 
watching the bouse in which you were, and perhaps looking oo 
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the light that shone from your window. I am no love-sick swain, 
Mistress Grace,' he added smiling bitterly, *with my rough 
soldier's manners and my gray hair ; but I plead guilty to this 
one infatuation, and you may despise me for it if you will. Well I 
as I have met you to-night I will tell you all — listen. Ever since 
I have known you, I have loved you — Grod help me I — ^better than 
my own soul. You will never know, Grace, you shall never 
know, how truly, how dearly, how worse than madly — I feel it 
is hopeless — I feel it is no use — that I can never be more to you 
than the successful rebel, the enemy that is only not hated because 
you are too gentle and kind to hate any human being. Many a 
weary day have I longed to tell you thi^ and so to bid you fare- 
well, and see you never more. It is over now, and I am happier 
for the confession. God bless you, Grace ! If you could have 
cared for me I should have been worthy of you — ^it cannot be — 
1 shall never forget you — ^farewell I ' 

He raised her hand, pressed it once to his lips, and ere she had 
recovered from her astonishment he was gone. 

Grace looked wildly around her, as one who wakes from a di*eam. 
It seemed like a dream indeed, but she still heard the tramp of 
his step as he walked away in the calm night, and listening for a 
few minutes after he was gone, distinguished the clatter of a 
liorse's hoofs on the hard road leading to Northampton. Grace 
was utterly bewildered and confused. There was something not 
unpleasant in the sensation too. Long ago, though she was a 
good deal afraid of it, she had hugely admired that stem enthu- 
siastic nature, but the image of another had prevented the im- 
pression ripening into any feeling deeper than interest and esteem. 
And now to discover for a certainty that she had subjugated that 
strong, brave heart, that the rebel wanior had been worshipping 
her in secret all those long months, in the midst of his dangers and 
his victories, that her influence had softened his rigour to many a 
Royalist, and that he had saved her own dear old father at Naseby 
for Jier sake, — all this was anything but disagreeable to that innate 
love of dominion which exists in the gentlest of her sex, and such 
a conquest as that of the famous Parliamentary general (for to 
that rank George had speedily risen) was one that any woman 
might be proud of, and was indeed a soothing salve to her heart, 
wounded and mortified by the neglect of another. But then the 
danger to that other smote her with a chill and sickening appre- 
hension. It could be none but Bosville that had been seen and 
suspected by the keen-eyed Parliamentarians. He might be a 
prifloner even now, and she shudderod as she reflected on that 

s 
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ghastlj observation of Effingham's about the nearest tree. Word 
by word she recalled his conversation, and the design upon 
the King's liberty, which she had somewhat overlooked in the 
contemplation of more personal topics, assumed a £rightful iuiport- 
ance as she remembered that she was the depositaiy of this im- 
portant intelligenoe. What ought she to do 7 Though Effingham 
had trusted her, he had extorted no promise of secresj, and as 
she had always been taught besides that her first duty was towards 
her Soverdgn, there was no time for consideration. What was 
to be done 7 The King was in danger— Bosville was in danger 
— ^and she alone had the knowledge, though without the power of 
prevention. What was she to do ? What could she do 7 She 
was oompletely at her wits' end ! 

In this predicament Grace's proceedings were characteristic, if 
not conclusive ; she first of all began to ciy, and then resolved 
upon consulting Mary, and making a * clean breast of it,' which 
she felt would be an inexpressible relief. With this object, she 
returned at once to the house, and hurried without delay to her 
fi-iend's chamber. 

That lady's indisposition had apparently not been severe enough 
to cause her to go to bed. On llie contrary, she was sitting up, 
still completely dressed, and with a wakefiil, not to say hazaased, 
expression on her countenance, which precluded all idea of sleep 
for many hours to come. She welcomed Grace with some little 
astonishment, ' her headache was better, and it was kind of dear 
Gracey to come and inquire afiier her — she was just going to bed 
— she had been sitting up writing,' she said. 

There was a sheet of paper on the table, only it was blank. 

Grace flung herself into her arms, and had * fiie cry ' fidrly out, 
which had been checked whilst she ran into the house. 

< And the thing must be told,' sobbed the agitated girl, when 
she had detailed her unexpected meeting with Effingham, and its 
startling results; 'and i&ther mustn't know it, or it will all be 
worse than ever ; he'll be arming the servants and tiie few tenants 
that have got a horse left, and aJi the horpn^ will have to b^[in 
again, and he'll be killed some day y Mary, I know ke will. What 
shall I do 7 What shall I do T 

Mary's courage always rose in a difficulty ; her b?ow ^ckawd 
now, and her head went up. 

< He must w^ be told a word, and the King must 1 Leave that 
to me, Graeey.' 

Grace looked unspeakably oomforted for a moment^ but <be 
tide of her troubles surged in again irresistibly, as she l^ouj^ <^ 
the suspected fisherman and the noose at the nearest tree. 
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' Bufe Bosrille, Mary — Bosyille — think of him, eloae by here, 
and those savaget hunting for him and thirsting for hia Uood. 
Oh I Mary, I must aare him, and I will. What can be done ? 
advise me, Mary — adyise me. If a hair of his head is hurt, I 
shall never sleep in peace again.* 

' I wish we had stopped and spoken to him to<^y,* observed 
Mary, abstractedly ; < and yet it might only have compromised 
him, and done no good.* 

Grace looked up sharply through her tears. ' Did you know 
it waa Bosville, Mary, in diat disguise ? So did 1 1 * 

Notwithstanding Mistress Cave's self-command, a shadow as of 
great pain passed over her countenance. It &ded, nevertheless, 
as quickly as it came. She took Grace's hand in her own, and 
looked quietly and sadhr in the girl's weeping faoe. 

' Do you love him, Gracey 7 ' she said, very gently, and with a 
fickly sort of smile. 

Grace's only answer was to hide her face between her hand« 
and sob as if her heart would break. 

Till she had sobbed hwself to sleep in her chamber, her friend 
never leii her. It was midnight ere she returned to her own 
room, and dotted the blank sheet of paper with a few short words 
in cipher. When this was done, Mary leaned her head upon her 
hand, and pondered long and earnestly. 

We have all read of &e pearl of great price in the holy parable, 
and how, when the seeker had found it, he went and sold all that 
he had, and bought it and made it his own. Lightly he thought 
of Mends, and &me, and fortune, compared to the treasure of his 
heart. We have often imagined the weary look of utter desolation 
which would have overspread his features, could he have seen that 
pearl shivered into fragments, the one essential object of his life 
<sxistent no more — ^the treasure destroyed, and wiUi it the heart 
also. Such a look was on Mary's pale face as she sat by her bed- 
side watching for the first flush of the summer dawn. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

*THE FALCON GBNTI4E.' 



TiiE mm shone bright on the level teiTaces of Holmby House — 
huge stone vases grotesquely carved and loaded wiui garden- 
flowers studded the shaven lawns and green slopes that adorned 
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die soudiem front of the palace — ^here and there a cloee-clipped 
yew or stunted juniper threw its black shadow across the SAvard, 
and broke in some measure the uniformity of those long formal 
alleys in which our forefathers took suc^ pleasure. Half-way 
down the hill, through the interstices of their quivering screen of 
leaves, the fi^ponds gleamed like burnished gold in the morning 
light ; and far below the sunny vale, broken by clumps of forest 
timber, and dotted with sheep and oxen, stretched away till it 
lost itself in the dense woodlands of Althorpe-park. 

Two figures paced the long teiTace that immediately fronted 
the mansion. To and fro they walked with rapid strides, nor 
paused to contemplate the beauties of the distant landscape, nor 
the stately magnificence of the royal palace — shafled, mullioned, 
and pinnacled like a stronghold of romance. It was Charles and 
Lis attendant, the Earl of Pembroke, taking their morning ex- 
ercise, which the methodical King considered indispensable to his 
health, and which was sufficiently harassing to the old and en- 
feebled fi-anic of the noble commissioner. Charles, like his son, was 
a rapid and vigorous pedestrian. His bodily powers were wonder- 
fully unsusceptible to fatigue ; and perhaps the concentrated 
irritation awakened by a life of continuous surveillance and 
restraint may have found vent in thus fiercely pacing like some 
wild animal the area of his cage. Poor old Lord Pembroke, on 
whom the duty of a state-gaoler to his Sovereign had been thrust, 
sorely against his will, and for whom * a good white pillow for that 
good white head ' had been more appropriate tlian either steel 
headpiece or gilded coronet, had no such incentive to exertion, 
and halted breathlessly after the King, with a ludicrous mixture 
of deference and dismay, looking wistfully at the stone dial which 
stood midway in their course every time they passed it, and 
ardently longing for the time of his dismissal from this the most 
fatiguing of all his unwelcome duties. 

The King, whose lungs, like his limbs, were little affected by 
Ijis accustomed exercise, strode manfully on, talking, as was his 
wont, upon grave and weighty subjects, and anon waiting with 
gentle patience for the answers of the lagging courtier. His 
Majesty was this morning in a more than usuaUy moralizing mood. 

* Look yonder, my Lord Earl,' said he, pointing to the b«iuteoiia 
scene aroimd him — ^the smiling valley, Ihe trim pleasure-grounds, 
the sparkling waters, with the lazy pike splashing at intervals to 
the Buiface, and the blossoms showering pink and white in the 
soft summer breeze. * Look yonder, and see how the sun pene- 
^atcs evory nook and cranny of the copsewood, even as it floods 
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the open meadows in its golden glory. That sunlight is every- 
where, my lord, in the lowest depths of the castle-vaults, as on 
yon bright pinnacle, around which the noisy daws are wheeling 
and chattering even now. 'Tis that sunlight which oflPers day, 
dim though it be, to the captive in the dungeon, even as it bather 
in its lustre the eagle on the cliff. Is there no moral in this, my 
lord ? Is there no connexion, think you, between the rays which 
give warmth to the body, and the inner light which gives life to 
the soul? ' 

Lord Pembroke was out of breath, and a little deaf into the 
bargain. * Very true, your Majesty,' he assented, having caught 
just enough of the King's discourse to be aware that it related in 
some measure to the weather. * Very true, as your Majesty says. 
we shall have rain anon ! ' And the old Earl looked up at the 
skies, over which a light cloud or two were passing, with a siide* 
long glance, like some weatherwise old raven, devoutly hoping 
that a shower might put an end at once to the promenade and tlia 
conversation. 

' Ay ! it is even so,' proceeded the King, apparently answering 
his own thoughts, rather than the inconsequent remark of hi si 
Attendant. ' There is indeed a cloud athwart the sun, and yet hij 
is shining as brightly behind it upon the rest of the universe, na 
though there were no veil intei'posed between our petty selves and 
his majestic light. And shall we murmur because the dark hoMv 
cometh and we must grope in our blindness awhile, and niayhaii 
wander firom the path, and stumble and bniise our feet, till the 
day breaks in its glory once more ? Oh man ! man ! ihougls 
thou art shrinking and shivering in the storm, the sun shines stili 
the same in its warmth and dazzling light; though thcu art 
cowering in adversity, Grod is everywhere alike in wisdom, power, 
and goodness.' 

As the -King spoke, he turned and paced the length of tlie 
terrace once more. The clouds passed on, and the day was bright 
as ever. It seemed a good omen ; and as the unhappy are prone 
to be superstitious, it was accepted as such by the meditative 
monarch. In silence he walked on, deeply engrossed with riiany 
a sad and solemn subject. His absent Queen, from whom he had 
been long expecting tidings, whom he still loved with the un- 
demonstrative warmth of his deep and tender nature — his mined 
party and proscribed adherents — his lost Crown, for he could 
scarce now condder himself a Sovereign — his imperilled life, for 
already had he suspected the intentions of the Parliament, and 
resolved to oppose them if necessary, even to the death — loitlv* 
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his trust in God, whioh^ weak, imprudmit) injudiciouB as he mBj 
have betti) neir«r deaarted Ohu'lm Stuart atrea in tha last ex- 
tremitjr — ^whioh never jet fidled any man who relied upon it in 
his need, from tiie King on the tibrone to the ocuTiat in the 
dungeon. 

But the Monareh's walk was doomed to be interrupted, and 
Lord Pembroke** penanoe brought to an earlier doae than usual, 
by a cireumstanoe the origin ci which we muat take leave to 
retrograde a few hours to explain, affecting as it does the proceed- 
ings of a fair lady, who, in idl matters of difficulty or danger, was 
accustomed to depmid on no energies and consult no will but her 
own. 

We left Mary Gave in her chamber at Boughton^ watchmg 
wearily for the dawn, which came at letigA, as it comes alike to 
the bride, blushing welcome to her wedding-mom, and to tlie pale 
criminal, shrinking from the sunlight that he will never see more 
— ^which will come alike over and over again to our children and 
to our children's children, when we are dead and forgotten, but 
which shall at last be extinguished too, or rather swallowed up 
in the Eternal Day, when Darkness, Sin, and Sorrow shall be 
destroyed for evermore. 

Pale and resolute, Mary made a careful toilet with the first 
streaks of day. Elaborately she arranged ev^ fold of her riding- 
gear, and widi &r more pams than oomm<m pinned up and secured 
the long tresses of her rich brown hair. Usually they were 
accustomed to escape from their &steningB, and wave and float 
about her when disordered by a gallop in provokingly attrac^ 
tive profusion ; but on this occasion they were so disposed thai 
nothmg but intentional violence was likely to disturb their idiining 
masses. Stealthily she left her apartment, and without rousing 
the household sought the servants' offices — no difficult tadk, as 
bolts and bars in those simple times were usually left un&stened, 
except in the actual presence of some reoognised danger; and 
although such an old-&shioned manor-house as that of Boughton 
might be fortified seeurely against an armed force, it was by no 
means so impr^nable to a single thief who should simply use the 
precaution of taking off his dioes. Not a single domestic did 
Mary meet, as she took her well-known way towards the stables; 
and even Bayard's loud neigh of recognition, echoed as it was by 
the delighted sorrel, failed to disturb the slumbers of Dymocke 
and his satellites. With her own fair hands Mary saddled and 
bridled her fitvourite, hurting her delicate fingers against the 
straps and buckles of his appointments. With her own fiiir hands 
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the jeased atid hooded * Dewdrop/ and took her from her perch 
in the fidocmer's mewa, without leare asked of that still nncon- 
»cioas fiinctionBry ; and thus dressed and momited, with fbot in 
stirrup and hawk on hand, Mary emeiged through Boughton- 
park like some female knight-errant, and took her well-known 
way to Bramptcm-lbrd. 

We are all more or less self-deceirers, and this lady was no 
exception to the rule of humanity. Secresy was no doubt 
judicious on such an expedition as that which she had now re- 
Bolyed to take in hand ; yet it is probable that Dymocke at least 
might have been trusted so &r as to saddle her horse and hood 
her fidcon; but something in Mary's heart bid her feel shame 
that any one, eren a servant, should know whither she was 
bound ; and although other and unacknowledged motires besides 
the obyious duty of warning Charles of his danger prompted her 
to take so decided a step, £e easily persuaded herself that zeal 
for the King's safety, and regard for his person, made it impera- 
tire on her to keep religiously secret the interview she proposed 
extorting from his Majesty ; and that in so delicate and dangerous 
a business she ought to confide in no one but herself. 

So she rode gently on towards Brampton-ford, Bayard stepping 
lightly and proudly over the spangled sward, and'Dewdrop* 
shaking her bells merrily under the inspiriting influence of the 
morning air. A few short years ago she would have urged her 
horse into a gallop In the sheer exuberance of her spirits ; nay, 
till within the last twenty -four hours, she would have paced along 
at least with head erect, and eye kindling to the beauties of the 
scene ; but a diange had come over her bearing, and her brow 
wore a look of depression and sadness, her figure stooped listlessly 
on her saddle ; her whole exterior denoted that weary state of 
dejection which overcomes the player in the great game of life, 
who has thrown the last stake — and lost ! 

As she neared the river, she looked anxiously and f\]rtively 
around, peering behind every tree and hawthorn that studded the 
level surface of the meadow. In vain : no fisherman disturbed 
the quiet waters of the Nene — no solitary figure trampled the 
long grass, wet with the dews of morning. There was no chance 
of a recognition — an explanation. Perhaps he avoided it on pur- 
pose— perhaps he felt aggrieved and wounded at her long silencf^ 
— ^perhaps he had forgotten her altogether. Two years was a long 
time. Men were proverbially inconstant. Besides, had she not 
resolved in her own heart that this fbllv should be terminated 
at once and for ever ? Yes, it was providential he was not there. 
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It was £ir better — their meeting would have been painful and 
awkward for both. She could not be sufficiently thankfiil that 
she had been spared the trial. All the time she would have given 
her right arm to see him just once again. 

With a deep sigh she roused Bayard into a gallop, and the good 
steed, nothing loth, stretched away up the hill with the long, 
regular stride that is indeed the true ' poetry of motion.' A form 
couching low behind a clump of alders watched her till she was 
out of sight, and a shabbily-dressed fisherman, with sad brow and 
heavy heart, then resumed his occupation of angling in the Nene 
with the same studious pertinacity diat he had displayed in that 
pursuit for the last two days. 

It would have required indeed all the instincts of a loving 
heart, such as the sorrel, in common with his generous equine 
brethren, undoubtedly possessed, to recognise in the wan, travel- 
stained angler the comely exterior of Humphrey Bosville. The 
drooping moustaches had been closely shaved, the long lovelocks 
shorn off by the temples to admit of the short flaxen wig which 
replaced the young Cavalier^s dark, silky hair. His worn-out 
beaver too, slouched down over his eyes, and his rusty jerkin, 
Avith its high collar devoid of linen, completed tlie metamorphosia, 
while the small feet were encased in huge, shapeless wading boots, 
and the hands, usually so white and well kept, were now em- 
browned and stained by the influence of exposure and hard usage. 
His disguise, he flattered himself, was perfect, and he was not a 
little proud of the skill by which he had escaped suspicion in the 
port at which he landed, and deceived even the wary soldiers of the 
Parliament as to his real character, at several military posts which 
they occupied, and where he had been examined. Humphrey Bos- 
ville, as we know, had passed his parole never again to bear anna 
against the Parliament ; but his word of honour, he conceived, 
did not prohibit him from being the prime agent in every hazard- 
ous scheme organised by the Royal Party at that intriguing time. 
True to his faith, he missed no opportunity of risking life in the 
service of his Sovereign, and he was even now waiting in the 
heart of an enemy's country to deliver an important letter fi-om 
the Queen to her wretched and imprisoned husband. 

For this cause he prowled stealthily about the river Nene, wait- 
ing for the chance of Charles's crossing the bridge in some of hii 
riding expeditions, and the sport of fishing in which he seemed 
to be engaged enabled him to remain in the same spot for sevend 
hours, unsuspected of aught save a characteristic devotion to that 
most patience -wearing of amusements. 
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Thougli he saw his ladye-love ride by alone in the early 
morning, a feeling of duty, still paramount in his soldier nature, 
prevented his discovering himself even to her. So he thought 
and persuaded himself there was no leaven of pique, no sense of 
irritation at long and unmerited neglect, embittering the kindly 
imptdses of his honest heart. He watched her receding form with 
aching eyes. *Ay,* thought poor Humphrey, all his lon^- 
cheri^ed love welling up in that deep tide of * bitter waters* 
which is so near akin to hate, ' ride on as you used to do in your 
beauly and your heartlessness, as you would do without drawing 
rein or turning aside, though my body were beneath your hfirse's 
feet. What care you that you have taken from me all that makes 
life hopeful and happy, and le^ me instead darkness where there 
should be light, and listless despair where there should be courage, 
and energy, and trust ? I gave you all, proud, heartless Mary^ 
little enough it may be, and valueless to you, but still mi/ all^ and 
what have I reaped in exchange ? A fevered worn-out frame, 
that can only rest when prostrated by fatigue, a tortured Hpirit 
that never knows a respite save in the pressure of immediate and 
imminent danger. Well, it will soon be over now. This last 
stroke will probably finish my career, and there will be repose at 
any rate in the grave. I will be true to the last. Loyalty be/on 
all. You shall hear of him when it is too late, but of his own 
free will, proud, heartless woman, he will never look upon your 
face again ! * 

Our friend was very much hurt, and qtdte capable of acting as 
he imagined. These lovers' quarrels, you see, though the wise 
rate them at their proper value, are sufficiently painful to the poor 
fools immediately concerned, and Major Bosville resumed hia 
sport, not the least in the frame of mind recommended by old 
Izaak Walton to the disciple who goes a-fishing. 

Meanwhile Maiy Cave stretched on at Bayard's long easy 
gallop till she came in view of the spires and chinmeys of Holnil y 
House towering into the summer sky, when, with a gleam of 
satiafiiction such as she had not yet displayed kindling on her 
beautiful fiice, she drew rein, and prepared for certain active 
operations, which she had been meditating as she came along. 

Taking a circuit of the Palace, and entering the park at ita 
westernmost gate, she loosed Dewdrop's jesses, and without un* 
hooding her, flung the falcon aloft into the air. A soft west wind 
was blowing at the time, and the bird, according to the nature of 
its kind, finding itself free fi-om restraint, but at the same time 
deprived of sight, opened its broad wings to the breeze and soan^d 
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away towards the pleasure- grouncLs of the Palace, In which 
Charles and the Eafl of Pembroke were taking their aceilstomed 
exercise. 

Mary was no bad judge of fideonry, ftnd the rery eiitastitiphe 
she anticipated happened eitactly as ^e intended. The hawk, 
sailing gallantly down the wind, Afcfuck heavily against the 
branches of a tall elm that intervened, and fell hMesa cm the 
sward almost at the Eing*s feet. Maty at the same time urging 
Bayard to his speed, came scouring rapidly down the park as 
though in search of her lost ^rourite, and apparently unconscious 
of the presence of royalty or the proximity of a palace, put her 
horse's head straight for the sunken fence which divided the 
lawns from the park. Bayard pointed his small ears and cleared 
it at a bound, his mistress reining shoft up afler performing this 
feat, and dismounting to bend over the body of her dead falcon 
with every appearance of acute and pre^occupied distress. 

The King and Lord Pembroke looked at each other in mute 
astonishment. Such an apparition was indeed an imustial variety 
in those tame morning wsJks, and the drooping figure of the lady, 
the dead bird, and the roused, excited horse, would have made a 
fit group for lie sculptor or the painter. 

* Gallantly ridden, fair dame 1 * said the King, at length break- 
ing the silence, and discovering himself to the conftised equestrian. 
' Although this is a somewhat sudden and unceremonious intru- 
sion on our privacy, we are constrained to forgive it, in considera- 
tion of the boldness of the feat, and the heavy nature of your loss. 
Your &lcon, I fear, is quite dead. Ha 1 ' added the monarch, 
with a start of recognition ; * by my fidth it is Mistress Maty 
Cave I Tou are not here for nothing,' he proceeded, becoming 
visibly pale, and speaking in an agitated tone ; ' are there tidings 
of the Queen?' 

Mary was no contemptible actress ; acting is, indeed, an ac- 
complishment that seems to come natiutdly to most women. She 
now coxmterfeited such violent confUsion and alarm at the breach of 
etiquette into which her thoughtlessness had hurried her, that the old 
Earl of Pembroke began to make excuses for her impetuosity, and 
whilst Mary, affecting extreme filintness, only murmured ' water, 
water,' the old courtier kept urging upon the King that ' the lady 
was probably ignorant of court forms — that she did not know she 
was so near the palace — that her horse was running away with 
her,' and such other incongruous excuses as his breathless state 
admitted of his enumerating. 

The King lost patience at last. 
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* Don't stand prating there, man,* Baid he, pomting to Mary, 
who seemed indeed to be at the kfitgasp) 'go and fetoh the lady 
K)me water-*-c^ jon not see she will ikint bi two mitiates 7 * 

And while the old Earl hobbled off in quest of the reriring 
element, Charles raised Mary iSrom her knees^ and repeated, in a 
voice trembling with alarm, his previous question, ' Are there 
tidings from the Queen ? ' 

' No, my lieg^,* replied Mary, whose ikintness quitted her with 
extraordinary rapidity as soon bs the Earl was out of ear-shot. 
' This business concerns yourself. There is a plot to carry off 
your Majesty's person, there is a plot to lead you to London a 
prisoner, this very day. I only disoorered it at midnight. I had 
no means of communicating tmwatched with my Sovereign, and 
I took this unc^^monious method of intruding on his privacy. 
Forgire me, my liege, I did not even know that I should be so 
fortunate as to see you for an instant alone ; had you been ac- 
companied by more than one attendant, I must have taken some 
other means of placing this packet in your hands.' 

As Mary spoke she unbound the masses of her shining hair, 
and taking a paper from its folds, presented it to the King, falling 
once more upon her knees, and kissing the royal hand extended to 
her with devoted loyalty. * I have here communicated to your 
Majesty in cipher all I have learned about the plot I might have 
been searched had I been compelled to demand an interview, and 
I knew no better method of concealing my packet than this. Oh, 
my liege ! my liege ! confide in me, the most devoted of your 
subjects. It is never too late to play a bold stroke ; resist this 
measure with the sword — say but the word, lift but yomr royal 
hand, and I will engage to raise the country in sufficient force to 
bring your Majesty s^ off, if I, Mary Cave, have to ride at their 
head!' 

The King looked down at the beautiful figure kneeling there 
before him, her cheek fiushed, her eyes bright with enthusiasm, 
her long soft hair showering over her neck and shoulders, her 
horse's bridle clasped in one small gloved hand, whilst the other 
held his own, which she had just pressed fervently to her lips ; an 
impersonation of loyalty, self-abandonment, and unavailing 
heroism, of all the nobler and purer qualities which had been 
wasted so firuitlessly in the Royal cause ; and a sad smile stole 
over his countenance, whilst the tears stood in his deep, mehin- 
choiy eyes, as he looked from the animated living figure, to the 
dead &lcon that completed the group. 

' Enough blood has been shed,' said he ; * enough losses »ua- 
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tained by the Gavaliers of England in my quan*eL Charles Stuart 
will nerer again kindle the torch of war — ^no, not to SKwe hia 
crown — ^not to save his head ! NeverthelesSy kind Mi8ti*ess Mary, 
forewarned is forearmed, and yonr Sovereign offers you his heart- 
felt thanks, ^tis all he has now to give, for your prompt resolution 
and your unswerving loyalty. Would that it had cost you no 
more than your falcon — ^would that I could replace your favourite 
with a bird from my own royal mews. Alas ! I am a Kiiig now 
only in name — I beHeve I have but one faithful subject left, and 
that is Mistress Mary Cave ! * 

As the King spoke, Lord Pembroke returned with the water, 
and Maty, with many acknowledgments of his Majesty^s condes- 
cension, and many apologies and excuses, mingled with regret* 
for the loss of her falcon, remounted her horse, and leaving the 
pleasure-grounds by a private gate or postern of which the Eari 
had the key, returned to Boughton by the way she had come, 
pondering in her own mind on the success of her enterprise and 
the impending calamities that seemed gathering in to crush the 
unhappy King. 

Much to the relief of the aged nobleman, this adventure closed 
the royal promenade for that morning, and Charles, giving orders 
for his attendants to be in readiness after dinner, as it was his in- 
tention to ride on horseback and indulge himself in a game of 
bowls at Lord Vaux'a house at Boughton — an intention which 
may perhaps have accounted for hiis abrupt dismissal of Mary 
Cave — retired to the privacy of his closet, there to deliberate, not 
on the stormy elements of his political future, not on the warning 
he had just received, and the best means of averting an imprison- 
ment which now indeed threatened to be no longer merely a 
matter of form ; not on the increasing power of his sagacious 
enemy, who was even then taking his waiy, imcompromising 
measures for his downfall, and whose mighty will was to that of 
the feeble Charles as his long cut-and-thrust broadsword to the 
walking rapier of a courtier ; not of Cromwell's ambition and his 
oAvn incompetency ; not of his empty throne and his imperilled 
head — but of an abstruse dispute on casuistical divinity and the 
unfinished tag of a Latin verse ! 

Truly in weaker natures constant adversity seems to have the 
effect of blunting the faculties and lowering the whole mentsl 
organisation of the man. The metal must be iron in the firflt 
instance, or the blast of the furnace will never temper it into fite«iL 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

* A RIDE ACROSS A COUNTRY.' 

Oh the day during 'which the events recorded in our la^t cLapt^ 
were taking place, the good sorrel horse, with the instinctive 
sagacity peculiar to his kind, must have been aware that Bome 
trial of his mettle was inmiinently impending. Never before in 
the whole course of his experience had the same care been be- 
stowed on his feeding, watering, and other preparations for an 
appointed task; never before had Dymocke so minutely ex- 
amined the soundness of every strap and buckle of his appoint^ 
ments, inspected so rigidly the state of his shoes, or fitted the 
bit in his mouth, and the links of his curb-chain with huoH 
judicious delicacy. Horses are keenly alive to all premonitory 
symptoms of activity, and the sorrers kindling eye and dilated 
nostidl showed that he was prepared to sustain his part, whatever 
it might be, in the impending catastrophe. Djmiocke, too, bail 
discarded the warlike air and pompous bearing which he uaually 
affected ; he had coifsiderably shortened his customary morning 
draught, and as he was well taiown to be a man of few worda and 
an austere demeanour, none of his fellow-servants dared takfl 
upon themselves to question him when he left the stable-yard in 
a groom's ordinary undress, and rode the son'el carefully out a?j 
it were for an airing. 

* Patrolling ! * quoth Dy mocke to liimself, as he emerged Irojii 
the park -gates, and espied at no great distance two well-mountt'l 
dragoons pacing along the crest of a rising groimd, and appar- 
ently keeping vigilant watch over the valley of the Nene below. 
' A picket 1 * he added with a grim leer, and a pat on his liorse'a 
neck, as the sun glinted back from a dozen of carbines and the 
same number of steel breastplates drawn up near a clump of trees, 
where the officer in conmiand flattered himself he was completely 
hidden from observation. * Well, they've no call to say nothing 
to me,' was his concluding remark as he jogged quietly down to- 
wards the river-side, affecting as much as possible the air and 
manner of a groom training a horse about to run for some valu- 
able stake — a process sure to meet with the 83rmpathiea of 
Englishmen, whatever might be their class and creed, and one 
which even the most rigid Presbyterian would be unwilling to 
embarrass or interrupt. 

It was a good stake, too, that the sorrel was about to run for— 
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a stake of Life and Death, a match against Time, with lihe course 
marked out bj Chance, and the winning-post placed bj Destinj. 
The steed was sound and trim, his condition excellent, his blood 
irreproachable ; to use the languai;^ of Newmarket, would he stay 
the distance and get home 7 

There was % m»snhj meadow by the rirer's brink, which even 
at Uds dry season of the jear was moist and cool, grateful to the 
senaatioQfl of horse and ridw. As the sorrel approached it, he 
snorted cmee or twice, erected his ears, and neighed long and 
loudly. The neigh was answered in more directions than one, for 
dragoons were patrolling the road in pairs, and no less than two 
outposts of cavalry were distinctly yisible. It seemed as though 
the war had broken out afresh. Dymoeke rode quietly round 
and round the meadow, apparwtly attending solely to his hofrse, 
and an inde&tigable angler, who ought ere this to have caught 
every fish in the Nene, looked up in a startled manner for an in- 
stant, and resumed his sport with redoubled energy and per- 
severance. 

Meanwhile a goodly cavalcade was approaching the half-ruined 
bridge of Brampton, which here spanned the Nene, and which, 
although impassable tc carriages, admitted of the safe transit of 
equestrians riding in single file. Bit and bridle rang merrily as 
the troop wound downwards to the river side ; feathers waved, 
scarfs and cloaks floated gaudily in the breeze, and gay apparel 
glistened bright in the summer sun. It was the King and his 
courtiers boimd for their aflemoon^s amusement at Boughtou, 
discoursing as they rode along on every topic save the one that 
lay deepest in each man's heaii;, with that mixture of gay sarcasm 
and profound reflection which was so pleasing to the sovereign's 
taste, and hazarding opinions with that happy audadty stopping 
short of freedom which always met with encouragement from the 
kindly disposition of the Stuarts. 

It seemed to be no captive monarch surrounded by hie gaolers 
that reined his good horse so gallantly in front of the trampling 
throng ; not one of his royal ancestors in the plenitude of his 
power could have been treated with greater outward diow of 
respect than was Charles by the attendants who spied his most 
secret actions, and ihe commisaeners who were employed by Ibe 
Parliament to deprive him of hia pencmal Hberty. Old Lord 
Pembroke, riding on his right hand a little in rear of the 
King, bowed his venerable head to his horse's mane at everf 
obs^ation of his sovereign. The Lords Denbigh and Montagae, 
with the ceremonious grace which they had acquired years be- 
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fore at Whitehall, remained at the precise distance preaoribed by 
etiquette from the person of royalty, and oonveraed when spoken 
to with the ready wit of courtiers and the frank bearing of 
English noblemen. Dr. Wilson as physician, and Mr. Thomas 
Herbert as nroom of the bedchamber in waiting, made up the 
tale of the King's personal attendants, whilst servants with led 
horses, and one or two yeomen of the guard, completed the 
cavalcade. 

No armed escort surrounded the Kingi no outward display of 
physical force seemed to coerce his will or fetter his actions ; yet 
the Parliament had chosen their emissari^ so well that for all 
their decorous observances and simulation of respect, with the 
exception of Hubert, not an inhabitant of Holmby House, from 
the earl in the presence to the scullion in the kitchen, but was 
more or less a traitor to his sovereign. 

Charles beckoned his groom of the bedchamber to ride up 
alongside, and old Lord Pembroke fell respectfUUy to the rear. 
It might have been remarked, however, that Montague immedi- 
ately spurred on and remained within earshot, Herbert was a 
favouiite with the monarch. His fv£fectionate disposition was not 
proof against that fascination which Charles undoubtedly exercised 
over those with whom he came in daily conliict, and a similarity 
of tastes and habits, a congeniality of disposition between master 
and servant, each being of a speculative temperament deeply 
imbued with melancholy, laid the foundation of a friendship 
which seems to have been a consolation to the one in the darkest 
hours of adversity, the pride and glory of the other to the latest 
day of his life. 

* What sayest thou, Master Herbert ? ' said Charles, laying his 
hand familia^rly on the neck of his servant^S horse as he paced 
slowly iown towards the bridge. ' Did not the Stoics aver that 
the wise man is alone a king ? and was not their ideal of wisdom 
the ml admirari of the satirist 7 Did they not hold that it was a 
quality which made its possessor insensible to pain or pleasui*e, 
pity or anger ; alike impervious to the sunshine of prosperity as 
immovable by the storms of adversity ; that the wise man knew 
neither hope nor fear, neither tears nor laughter; that he wa^ 
essentially all-in-all to himself, and from his very nature equally 
a prophet, a priest, a cobbler, and a king 7 ' 

*Even so, your Majesty,' answered Herbert; 'and it has 
always appeared to me that the ox browsing contentedly in his 
pasture, satisfied to eat and drink, and ruminate aud die, ap- 
proaches more nearly to the philosopher's ideal of wisdonii than 
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Socrates with his convictions of the future* and Plato« with hii 
speculations on the soul.' 

'Right, Master Herbert,' answered the King, readily losing 
himself as was his wont in the labyrinth of abstract discussiGn 
which he delighted to provoke. * The two schools of ancient 
philosophy arrived, but by different paths, at the same destina- 
tion. " Eat and drink," urges the Epicurean, " for to-morrow 
you die." " Rest and ponder," quoth the Stoic, " for there is no 
reality even in life." Either maidm is directly opposed to the 
whole apparent scheme of the natural world. The one would im- 
press you with the uselessness of sowing your grain ; the other 
convince you of the absurdity of reaping your harvest Did 
either really prevail among men, the world could scarce go on a 
year. 

* Doth it not show us that without the light of Revelation, our 
own intrinsic blindness leads us but &rther and further into error 7 
That man, with all his self-sufi^cient pride, is but a child in lead- 
ing-strings at his best ; that he must have his hopes and fears, 
his teai's and smiles, like a child ; and that though he wince from 
the chastening Hand, it deals its stripes in mercy, after all. Yet, 
Herbert, have I often found it in my heart to envy these calloufl 
natures, too. Would that I could either place complete reliance 
on Heaven, or steel myself entirely against the anxieties and af 
fections of earth. "Would that I could keep do^vn the tnrbuleat 
licart that rises in wrath against the treatment it feels it has not 
deserved ; that longs so wearily for the absent, tiiat aches so pain- 
I'lilly for the dead, that cannot stifle its repiningsfor the past, nor 
cease to hope in a future, which becomes every day darker and 
more threatening. No tidings, and yet no tidings,' proceeded the 
King, in a lower voice, and musing as it were aloud, whilst his 
hirge eyes gazed far ahead into the hoiizon ; * and yet letters may 
have been sent, may have been intercepted. I am so watched, 
so surrounded. Still there might be means. There are loyal 
hearts left in England, though many are lying cold. Alas, it ia 
a weary, weary world ! Yonder is a happy man, Herbert, if yon 
will,' added Charles, bnghtening up, and once more addressing 
his conversation to his companion. * He has not a care for aught 
but the business in hand. He is a Stoic, a king, a cobbler — ^what 
you will. Good fidth ! he should be a successful fisherman at 
the worst : I have watched him for the last ten minutes as we 
rode along. Doth he see kings and courts every day that he hath 
not once lifted his head from his angle to observe us, or is he in- 
deed the sage of whom we have been talking — the " miiOT hovM 
ti solus formosus^ et est rex ? " ' 
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As tbc King spoke he pointed to an angler who, having taken 
ap a position on Brampton-bridge, had been leaning there im- 
mcv^able, undisturbed by the noise of the approaching cavalcade, 
and apparently totally devoid of the two sentiments of admiration 
and curiosity which the neighbourhood of a sovereign is accus- 
tomed to provoke. 

The man seemed deaf or stupid. He remained leaning against 
the broken parapet, apparently unconscious of everything but hii 
rod and line, which he watched vigilantly, with his hat drawn 
over his brows, and his cloak muffling his face to the eyes. 

Lord Montague pressed forward to bid the angler stand out of 
the way, and leave room for Royalty to pass ; but the King^ who 
was an admirable horseman, edged his lordship so near the un- 
defended brink of the half-ruined bridge, that Montague was ikin 
to Mi back with a bow and an inward thanksgiving that he waa 
not overhead in the river. Etiquette forbade any one else to ride 
in front of the Sovereign, and Charles was consequently at thi^ 
liead of the party, who now defiled singly across the bridge. 

The angler's back was turned, and he fished on without lookin;^ 
round. 

* By your leave, good man,* quoth Charles, who, though some- 
what haughty, particularly since his reverses, with his nobUit}', 
was ever courteous and good-humoiured to those of humblei' 
birth : * there is scant room for us both, and the weakest, well 
we know, must go to the wall.' While the Eang spoke, his knee. 
as he sat in the saddle, touched the back of the preoccupied 
fisherman. 

The latter started and turned round; quick as thought Le 
tJirust a small pp.cket into his Majesty's hand, and almost with tlic 
9ame movement flung himself upon his knees at the royal stirrup 
in a paroxysm of pretended agitation and diffidence as unreal aa 
the negligence for which it affected to atone. 

Bapid as was the movement, it sufficed for Charles to recog- 
nise his trusty adherent. He crumpled the paper hurriedly inu; 
his glove. 

* Faithful and true !' he whispered, * save thyself!' and addod 
aloud, for the edification of his attendants, ' Nay, good man J we 
excuse thy rudeness on account of thy bodily infirmity. Look 
that thou be not trodden down by less skilful riders and lem 
manageable steeds.' 

As he spoke the King passed « a to the other side, followed by all 
hit attendants save only the Lord I^Iontague, who liad turned back 
to give directions to a patrol of the Parliamentary cavalry whlth 

T 
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had anived at the bridge at the same moment as tlie Royal caval- 
cade, and had drawn up to pay the military compliments due to 
a sovereign. 

The patrol, conaiating of two efficient-looking dragoonSy were 
remarkably well-mounted, and armed, in addition to swords and 
pistols, with long deadly carbines. They listened attentively to 
Lord Montague's directions ; and while his lordship rode off in 
pursuit of the King and his party, scannipg the fisherman as he 
passed him with a strange look of malicious triumph, each aoldief 
unslung his carbine, and shook the powder carefully up into its pan. 

The King looked back repeatedly, as he rose the hill in the 
direction of Boughton. Once he beckoned Lord Montague tc 
ride alongside of him. 

* We thought we had lost your good company, my lord,' quoth 
his Majesty; ^what made you turn back down yonder by Bramp- 
ton Mill?' 

' I dropped my glove, your Majesty,' replied the nobleman, 
scarcely concealing a smile. 

* Whoever picks it up, my lord, will find a bitter enemy ! ' 
answered Charles ; and he spoke not another word till he reached 
the great gates of Lord Vaux's hospitable hall. 

Meanwhile the angler, resuming his occupation, fished steadily 
on, glancing ever and anon at the retreating troop of horsemen 
who accompanied the King. When the last plumed hat had dis- 
appeared over the verge of the acclivity, he took his rod to pieces 
with a deep sigh of relief; and exchanging his slow listlesi 
demeanour for one of resolution and activity, strode briskly away, 
with the air of a man who has performed a good day's work, and 
is about to receive for the same a good day's wages. 

He thought, now that he had accomplished his task, he 
would linger about her residence and see Mary Cave once more 
— just once more — ere he went into exile again. He trusted 
none but the King had recognised him ; and he had delivered 
his packet with such secrecy and rapidity that he could not con- 
ceive it possible for any other eye to have perceived the move- 
ment. He little knew Montague's eagle glance. He little knew 
that, in ^ite of his disguise, he had been suspected for more than 
four-and-tw«nty hours, and that measures had already been taken 
for his capture. He would know it all time enough. Let hini 
rest for a moment on the thought of his ^mticipated meeting with 
his ladye-love. The wished-^r two minutes that were to repay 
the longings and misgivings of as many years, that tie must live 
upon perhaps for anotljer twelvemonth, and be grateM that b« 
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\%&s had even such a cruiub of comfort for the Bustezumce of liis 
3onl. Strange hunger of the heart, tihat bo little can alleviate, so 
mufih £dlB to aatiflfy ! He walked swifUj on through the fragrant 
meadows, waving with their long herbage, and bright with but- 
tercups and field-flowen ; his head erect, hia eye gazing far into 
the horizon, aa is ever the glance of those who look forward 
and not back. Bosville had still a future; he had not yet 
, thoroughly learned the bitterest of all life's lessons — to live 
only in me past. No ; he was a man still, with a man's trust 
and hope, a man's courage and self-reliance, a man's energy 
and endurance. He would want them all before the sun went 
down. Suddenly a shout smote upon his ear; a voice behind 
him called on him to stop and surrender. Halting, and turning 
suddenly round, he beheld a mounted trooper, the tramp of whose 
horse had been smothered in the long grass, close upon him ; an- 
other was nearing him from the river aide. Both had their car* 
bines unslung, and even in the confusion of the moment he had 
time to perceive an expression of calm confidence on each man's 
countenance, as though he was sure of his prey. For an instant 
his very heart seemed to tighten with a thrill of surprise and keen 
disappointment ; but it was not the first time by a good many 
that Humphrey had looked a catastrophe in the face, and in that 
instant he had time to think what he should do. Twenty yards 
in front of him grew a high luxuriant hedge ; in that hedge was 
a gap fortified by a strong oaken rail. The foremost horseman's 
hand was almost on his shoulder when he dashed fi)rward and 
cleared it at a bound. Accustomed to make up his mind in 
a moment, his first idea was to run under shelter of the fence 
down to the river, and plaee the stream between himself and his 
pursuers, trusting that neither heavily-armed trooper would choose 
to risk man and horse in deep water. Alas I on the opposite bank 
he spied another patrol gesticulating to his comrades, and watch- 
ing fi>r him shotdd he attempt to land. In the mean time his first 
pursuers, both remarkably well mounted, had ridden their horses 
boldly over the fence, and i^ere once more dose upon his tracks. 
In another stride he must be struck down and made a prisoner I 
But, as is often ^be case, at the supreme momoit succour was at 
hand. Not twenty yards in front of the fugitive stood Hugh 
Dymocke, holding the sorrel by the bridle. The wily old soldier 
had anticipated this catastrophe the whole morning, and was not 
to be taken unawares at the crisis. He had been watching the 
moTementa of the fisherman and Uie patrol, nor, except for a 
chance shot, had he ranch fear of the result. With a rush and 
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a bound, like &at of some stricken wild deer, Humphrey reached 
the sorrel and vatdted into the saddle. As he turned tlie horse's 
head for the open meadow with a thrill of exultation and delight, 
Djmocke let go the bridle and hurriedly whispered in his ear, 
* Grod speed ye, master 1 Never spare him for pace ; he had a 
gallop yesterday, and he^s fit to run for a man^s life ! ' 

Ere the sentence was finished they were a hundred yards off, 
and the good horse, Hinging his head into the air and snatchmg . 
wildly at his bridle, indulged in a few bounds and plunges in his 
gallop ere he settled down into the long sweeping stride his rider 
remembered so well. 

With a bitter curse and a shrewd blow from the butt of his 
carbine, which Dymocke avoided like a practised tactidany the 
foremost trooper swept by the old soldier, calling to his conairade 
in the rear to secure him and take him to head quarters. Both 
were, however, so intent on the pursuit that Dymocke, greatly ta 
his surprise, found himself totally unnoticed, and walked quietly 
home with his usual air of staid grartty, rdlecting, much to his 
own satis&ction, on the speed and mettle of his favourite and the 
probable safety of his young master. 

And noAV the chase began in serious earnest. It was a race foi 
life and death, and the competitors were well aware of the value 
of the stakes dependent on their own skill and the speed of the 
hoi-sea they bestrode. 

Each trooper knew that a lai'ge sum of money and speedy pro- 
motion would reward his capture of the Royalist, whom they had 
now succeeded in identifying. Each waa mounted on a thoroughly 
good horse whose powers he had often tested to the utmost, and 
each waa moreover armed to the teeth, whilst the fugitive 
]K)ssessed no more deadly weapon than the butt of his fishing-rod, 
which he had retained unconsciously in his hand. Being two to 
one they had also the great advantage of being able to assist each 
other in the pursuit, and like greyhounds coursing a hare, could 
turn the quarry wherever opportunity offered into each other's 
JAAvs. Despite of broken ground, of blind ditches choked witli 
grass, and high leafy hedges rich in Midsummer luxuriance, 
through which they crashed, bruising a thousand firagrant blossoms 
in their transit, they sped fiercely and recklessly on. All along 
the low grounds by Brampton, where the rich meadows were 
divided by strong thorn fences, the constantly recurring obstacles 
compelled Humphrey, bold rider as he was, to diverge occasionally 
from a straight course, and this was an incalculable advantage to 
bia two puranera, who, by playing as it were into each other'i 
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hands, were enabled to keep within sight and even within bhot of 
the pursaed, ihongli the pace at which they were all going for- 
bade any appeal to fire-arms, or indeed to any weapons except 
tlie spurs. 

But on emerging from the low grounds into a compai^atiyely 
open countiy and rising the hill towards Brixworth, the greater 
stride and speed of the sorrel began to tell. His condition, more- 
over, was far superior to that of the troopers, and it was with a 
glow of exultation not far removed fix)m mirth, that Humphrey, 
finding at last a hand to spare with which to caress his fiivourit«, 
looked back at his toiling pursuers, whose horses were now 
beginning to show undoubted symptoms of having had enough. 

Even in mid-winter, when the leaves are off those formidable 
blackthorns, and the ditches, cleared of weeds and grass, yawn in 
all their naked avidity for the reception and ultimate sepulture 
of the horse and his rider, it is no child's play to cross one of 
these strongly-fenced Northamptonshire valleys. Ay, with all 
the fictitious excitement produced by the emulation of hunting, 
and the insatiable desire to be nearer and nearer still to that 
fleeting vision which, like happiness, is always just another stride 
beyond our reach; though the hounds are streaming silently 
away a field in front of us ; though the good horse between our 
legs is fresh, ardent, and experienced ; though we have already 
disposed of our dearest fiiend on his best hunter at that last 
* double,' and are sanguine in our hopes of getting well over 
yonder strong rail, for which we are even now * hardening our 
heart ' and shortening our stride ; though we hope and trust we 
shall go triumphantly on, firom fence to fence, rejoicing, and at 
last see the good fox run into in the middle of a fifty-acre gruaa 
field, — yet for all this we cannot but feel that when we have 
traversed two or three miles of this style of country, without 
prostration or mishap, we have effected no contemptible feat of 
equitation, we have earned for the nonce a consciousness of 
chorough self-satis&ction intensely gratifying to the vanity of the 
human heart. And so perhaps it was one of the pleasanteBt 
moments of Humphrey's life when he pulled the sorrel into a trot 
and looked back upon the vale below. The horse snorted and 
shook his head. He was only breathed by the gallop that had so 
distressed the steeds of the two Parliamentarians. His master 
patted him fondly and exultingly once again. What a ride he 
had enjoyed 1 how the blood coursed through his veins with the 
anxiety, and the excitement, and the exercise. For two years he 
had not moimted what could be called a horse, certainly not one 
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that cotild be compared with the sorrel. How delightful it waa 
to feel his fayourite bound under him as he used to do, onc€ 
morel What a sensation to speed along those rich meadows, 
scanning fence after fence as he approached it, and flying OTer the 
places he had marked out, like a bird on the wing, to the un- 
Rpeakable discomfiture ofiixe dragoons toiling in his track. How 
gallantly he had cleared the rirulet that the two soldiers had been 
forced to flounder through. Well for them that it had shrank to 
its summer limits, or they would have been there still. And now 
in another mile or so he would be safe. His pursuera* horses 
were too much exhausted even to continue on his track. They 
would soon lose all traces of him. Near Brixworth village was a 
cottage in which he had already passed two or three nights whilst 
waiting to fulfil his mission. Its owner was a veteran who had 
fought in his own troop at Edge-hill and Newbury, who would 
think little of imperilling his life for his old officer and King 
Charles. Arrived at the cottage, he would disguise himself again, 
and sending the sorrel out of die way, would lie hid tUl the seardi 
was past ; he might then venture a few miles &om his hiding- 
place, and at last reach the seashore and embark acatheleM for 
the Continent. In this manner, too, he would have a chance of 
seeing Mary once more before he departed. 

Trotting gently along, he was thus busily weaving the thread 
of his schemes and fancies, his hopes and fears, when alas I the 
web was suddenly dispelled by a shotl The crafly Parlia- 
mentarians finding themselves completely outstripped by the 
Borrel, and aware of a picket of their comrades stationed dose 
under the village of Brixworth, had turned their attention to 
driving their quarry as much as possible towards the hilL lu 
this they had been successful, and Hiunphrey*s line of flight had 
already brought him within a few hundred yards of the enemy's 
post. As is often the case, however, their strict anxiety to pre- 
serve themselves imseen, had somewhat abated the vigilance of 
their look-out, and Bosville, accidentally changing his direction, 
narrowly escaped passing the negligent picket without observation 
or interruption. 

But the veterans who pursued him were skilled in all the 
various practices of war ; the leading horseman, quietly dismount- 
ing firom his jaded steed, slowly levelled his carbine, and took a 
long roving diot at the &st diminishing figure of the fugitive. 
The bullet whistled harmlessly over Humphrey's head, Imt the 
report roused the inattentive sentry in advance of the picket, and 
the well-known sound of a trumpet rang out withSn musket 
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range, whilst a dozen horsemen emerging from a damp of trees 
not two hundred jarda to his right, dtthed forward at a gallop, 
with the obnoiifl intention of interceptiiig or riding him down. 

Unarmed as he was, and notwithstanding the number of his 
foes, Humphrey never lost heart for a moment. 

' Not trapped yet, mj lads 1 ' he ground out between his teeth, 
as with a grim smile he caught the sorrel fast by the head, and 
urged him onoe more to his speed, refleoting with fierce exulta- 
tion on the mettle and endurance of his fayourite, still going fresh 
and strong beneath him, and on the ' neck or nothing ' nature of 
the chase, in which his onlj safbtj laj in placing some insur- 
mountable obstacle between himself and his pursuers. 

Thej, for their part, seemed determined to make erery effort 
for his capture, diriding into parties so as to coyer as large an 
extent of countiy as possible, and so prevent anj attempt at 
turning or dodging on ike part of tiie quany, and forcing him by 
this means into a line of difficult and broken ground, such as 
must at last tell even on the power and stride of Uie indefotigable 
sorrel. The two original pursuers, moreover, whose horses had 
by this time recovered their wind, laboured on at a reduced pace 
along the low grounds, so that a diversion in that direction was 
impossible. 

There was nothing for it but to go straight ahead, and straight 
ahead he went, laughing a strange wicked laugh to himself, as he 
thought of the Northern Water, no mean tributary to the Nene, 
which was even now gleaming in the distance a mile or so in front 
of him, and reflecting that if he were once well over such a 
' yawner ' as that, he might trot on and seek safety at his leisure, 
for not a dozen horses in England could clear it from bank 
to bank I 

He trusted, nevertheless, that the sorrel was one of them. So 
he spared and nursed him as much as possible, choosing his 
ground with the practised eye of a sportsman, and bringing into 
use eveiy one of the many methods which experience alone 
teaches, and by which the perfect horseman can assist and ease 
his steed. At the pace he led his pursuers, he cared but little to 
be out of musket-shot, and he reserved iJl the energies both of 
himself and his horse for a dash at the Northern Water.* 

* A fiur leap in the present day, when, under its later appellation of the 
'Brixworth Brook,' it spoile many a silk jacket, as the flower of the British 
army can testify, who, in their modem substitute for Tilt and Tournament, 
yclept ' The Cfiiind Military Steeple-Chase/ plunge into its profound witli 
ft recklees baste truly edifring to the )««*i8 adventurous ciyilian. 
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Down the hill they come at headlong pace: the troopers, 
espying Boayille^s object, now tax all their energies to catch him 
ere he can reach the brook, and spurs are plied and bridles shaken 
with all the mad recklessness of a neck-and-neck race. 

Humphrey's spirits rise with the situation. He longs to gire 
vent to his excitement in a wild ' hurrah ! ' as a man does in a 
charge, but he is restrained from the fear of maddening his horse, 
abready roused by the shouts and clatter behind him, and palling 
harder than his wont. Were he to get the least out of his hand 
now it would be &tal. 

He steadies him gradually till within a hundred yards of the 
brink, and^ regardless of his followers' dose yicinity, pulla him 
back almost into a canter — then tightening his gra^ on die bridle, 
and urging him with all the collectiye energies of knee, and thigh, 
and loins, he sets him going once more, the horse pointing his 
small resolute eai^s, the rider marking with his eye a sedgy patch 
of the soundest ground from which he intends their efforts shaU 
be made. 

Straining on his bridle, the sorrel botmds high into the air, the 
waters flash beneath them, and they are landed safe on the £ir 
side with half a foot to spare ! Hiunphrey gives a cheer now, 
and a hearty cheer it is, in answer to the yell of rage and dis- 
appointment that rises from the baffled Parliamentarians. 

Was there ever man yet that could * leave well alone ? ' Alas ! 
that we should here have to record the only instance of bravado 
on the part of our hero during the whole of his perilous and 
adventurous career. What demon prompted him to waste the 
precious moments in jeering at a defeated foe ? Humphrey could 
not resist the temptation of pulling up to wave an ironical * &ie- 
well ' to his pursuers. The movement was £ital ; in making it, 
he turned his broadside to the enemy, and half a dozen carbines 
were discharged at him on the instant. One bullet truer than the 
rest found its home in the honest heart of the good sorrel. The 
horse plunged wildly forward, fell upon his head, recovered him- 
self — ^fell once more, and rolling over his rider, lay quivering in 
the last convulsions of death. 

When Humphrey had extricated himself from the saddle and 
risen to his feet, he had no heart to make any further effort for 
his escape. He might perhaps have still had time to elude his 
enemies even on foot, but the strongest nature can only resist a 
given amount of difficulty and disapj)ointment. 'Tis the last drop 
that bids the cup brim over, the last ounce that sinks the labouring 
camel in the sand. 
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He was weak, too, from mental anxiety as from bodily privation, 
6rom the conflict of his feelings as from the hftrajwaTig nature of his 
task. Brave, generous, hopdul as he was, something seemed to 
give way within him at this last stroke of fortune, and when his 
captors, after making a long circuit to cross over by a ford, arrived 
to take him prisoner, they found him sitting on the ground, with 
the sorrel^s head upon his knees, weeping like a woman or a child 
over the dead horse he had loved so well. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

* FOR THE KING ! ' 



We left our honest friend D3rmocke, with the sweep of the 
trooper's carbine still whistling in his ears, sauntering quietly 
homewards, his grim visage bespeaking more than usual satisfac- 
tion, his mental reflections sometimes rising into soliloquy, and 
taking much such a form as the following. 

' Ah ! Hugh ! Hugh 1 ' quoth the old soldier, apostrophizing 
the individual whom of all in ihe world he should have known 
best, ^ there's few of them can hold a candle to thee, old lad I 
when the tackle's got fairly in a coiL Brave ! — ^there's plenty of 
'em brave enough — ^leastways there's plenty of 'em afraid not to 
seem so — but it's discretion, lad, it's discretion that's wanting ; 
and thankful ought thou to be, that thou'st gotten enough for 
thyself and the whole household. There's not a man of 'em, now, 
could have managed this business, and not made a botch of it I 
Take the old lord to begin with. He'd have gone threatening and 
petitioning, and offering money and what not, till the Major was 
blown just the same as if he'd had him cried in the market. 
That's ^e way with your quality ; they can't abide to see a thing 
stand simmering; they must needs go shaking the frying-pan, 
and then they wonder that all the flit's in the fire ! The women ! 
I'll not deny but the women are keen hands at plotting and 
planning, and many's the good scheme they hit upon, no doubt, 
but where tkey fall is in the doing of it. It's ''not now," or 
'' I'm so frightened 1 " or a fit of cr3ring just in the nick of time ; 
and then the clock strikes or the bell rings, and it's too late. For 
the women must either wait too long, or else they'll not wait long 
enough, so it's as well they wasn't trusted to have anything to do 
with it. As for the steward, it's my opinion he's a rogue I and a 
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rogue waa nerer good for anjrUimg jet ihat wanted a bit of 
'^ heart " to set it straight ; and the re^ of 'em^s fools one bigger 
than another, there's no gainsaying that. 

* No 1 there was just one man that could do it, and he's gone 
and done it. To think of the sense of the dumb ftnim^l^ too 1 
Never but onoe did he neigh the whole blessed morning, though 
there was his master fishing within a pistol shot of him; and 
every time he came by the turn of the meadow, he laid his ears 
back, as much as to say, " I see you 1 I am ready for you when 
you want me." Ready I I believe he was ready. I should know 
a good horse when I*m on him ; but the way he came round the 

park with me yesterday afternoon Oh I it's no use talking. 

A hawk's one thing, and a round shot's another ; but he's the 
fastest horse in Northamptonshire at this blessed moment, and 
well he need to be. St. George I to see the example he made of 
those two I and tiie Major sitting down upon him so quiet, the 
way I always told him I liked to see him ride, popping h^^ and 
popping there, with the horse as steady as a psahn-singer, and 
every yard they went the soldiers getting fitrther and &rUier 
behind. Well, the ladies will be best pleased to hear the Major's 
safe off, no doubt of that ; and my pretty Faith, she won't cry her 
eyes out to see m« come back in a whole skin — poor little woman ! 
she hasn't the nerves of a hen. It was a precious coil, surely, 
and precious well I've got 'em all out of it. There's few things 
that can't be done by a man of discretion, 'specially when he's 
got the care of such a horse as that I ' 

Dymocke had arrived at home by the time he reached this 
conclusion. His self-satisfaction was unbounded. His triumph 
complete. It was well for him that his powers of vision were 
limited by distance —that he possessed no intuitive knowledge of 
the events of the day. It would have broken honest Hugh down 
altogether to know that the good sorrel was lying wil£in four 
miles of him, down there by the Northern Water, with a bullet 
through his heart 

But the news he brought was right gladly received by every 
one of the anxious inhabitants of the old house of Boughton. 

' Safb ! ' shouted Sir Giles with a loud 'hurrah 1 ' that shook 
the very rafters of the hall. * Ay I safe enough, no doubtj with 
that good horse beneath him, if he did but get a iiur start ! We'll 
drink the sorrel's health, my lord, this veiy night, after the 
King's.' 

' Safe I * echoed Lord Vaux : < delivered out of the jaws of 
death. Blood has been shed more than enough w these disastrous 
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times, and I thank a merciful Providence that his joimg life has 
been spared.' 

' Safe I ' repeated Grace Allonby, with a sparkling glance at 
her father, and the old smile dimplmg her trinmphaat &M. ' Far 
out of danger bj this time, and perhaps not recognised, after aD.' 

' Safe I ' whii^red Mary Caye, keeping out c^ observation as 
much as possible, her hands clasped tight upon her bosom, and 
her ejes looking up to heaven, filled with tears* 

When the intelligence thus reached them, the party were 
assembled in the great hall immediately subsequent to the King's 
departure. Whilst honoured by the presence of Royalty, Dymocke 
had no opportunity of communicating with any of the family, and 
being, as he himself opined, a particularly discreet individual, he 
^visefy abstained from dropping the slightest hint of his errand 
that might in any way compromise his employers, or afford a clue 
to his connexion with the Aigitive fisherman. 

Even Faith was not esteemed worthy of his confidence till he 
had made his report to her superiors ; and to do her justice, that 
deserving damsel was so much taken up by the presence of Royalty, 
and her own multifiurious duties of assisting to provide refresh- 
ments for the attendants who waited on the King, that the only 
notice she vouchsafed her admirer was a saucy inquiry as to 
whether * he had been courting all the morning ? ' to which Hugh 
replied with a grim leer, ' It was like enough, since he confidently 
expected to be married next month ; ' whereat she blushed, and 
bade him ^ go about his business,' returning with much composure 
to the prosecution of a demure flirtation, on which she had even 
now entered, with a solid and sedate yeoman of the guard. 

The King's visit was short and ceremonious enough. His 
manner to Lord Yaux and Sir Giles Allonby was as gracious as 
usual, the few words he addressed to the young ladies kindly and 
paternal as his wont ; but his Majesty was evidently pre-^oocupied 
and ill at ease ! The intelligence he had that morning received 
fix>m Manr harassed and disturbed him, though indeed, some- 
what to her surprise, he had made no further allusion to it, 
and indeed addressed but a fbw commonplace remarks to 
that lady. 

It was evident to her that he was brooding over the threatened 
violation of his personal liberty, which was in effect about to take 
place that same night, and that this apprehension united with other 
cauaee to make him very anxious and unhappy. The letter firom 
the Queen, which Humphrey had delivered at sueh risk, was 
also unsatisfactory and distressing. He had looked for this epistle 
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for weeks, and whoi it came at last, behold ! he had been hapjuer 
not to have receiyed it. 

It is oflen tiius with subjects as well as kings. 

Under these circumstances, Charles was unable, according to 
his custom, to forget all other considerations in the trifles on 
which he was immediately employed — could not as usual throw 
himself heart and soul into the fluctuations of the game, as though 
life offered no other interests than a bowl and bias-— did not^ ey^i 
for the short half-hour of his relaxation, succeed in stifling the 
bitter consciousness that he was a prisoner, though a king. 

With his usual grave demeanour and mild dignified bearing, he 
played one set with the old Earl of Pembroke and a few others of 
his suite, Lord Yaux and Sir Giles Allonby standing by to hand 
his Majesty the implements of the game, and then taking his 
leave with sad and gentle courtesy, the Monarch called for hie 
horses to depart, resisting his host*s humble entreaties that he 
would re-enter the house and partake of a collation ere he rode. 

Walking down the terrace to the gate at which his horses 
awaited him, accompanied by Lord Yaux and the two ladies, and 
followed at llie prescribed distance by his personal attendants, a 
damask rose-tree, on which Mary had expended much time and 
care, caught the King*s attention, and dicited his admiration, 
tinged as usual with the prophetic melancholy that imbued his 
temperament. 

< 'Tis a fair tree and a fragrant,* observed Charles, stopping in 
his progress ; ' grateful to those who, like myself, love the simple 
beauties of a garden better than the pomps and splendours of a 
Court. Li &ith, the husbandman's is a happier lot than the 
King's. Yet hath he, too, his anxieties and his disappointments. 
Frosts nip the hopes of his earliest blossoms ; and the pride even 
of successful maturity is but the commencement of decay.' 

As the King spoke, Mary, &om an impulse she could not resbt, 
plucked the handsomest flower from its stem, and presented it to 
her Sovereign. He accepted it with the grave courtesy peculiar 
to him. 

' If we ever meet at Whitehall, Mistress Mary,* said Charles, 
with his melancholy smile, 'neither you nor I will forget the 
blood-red rose presented to me this day by the most \oysl of all 
my loyal subjects. Had other hearts been true as yours,' he 
added, in a low solemn voice, ' I had not been a mimic king, soon 
to lose even the shade and semblance of royalty.' As he Epoke, 
with a courtly obeisance he mounted his horse and departed, 
riding slowly and dejectedly, as though loth to return to bia 
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palace, i/diere he ahreadj anticipated the insults and humiliations 
to which he was about to be subjected. 

She coloured deeply with gratified pride, and a sense of duty 
Btrenuoualy and consistmitly fulfilled. Poor Mary I it was the 
last act of homage she was destined ever to pay the Soyereign in 
whose cause she would cheerfully have laid down her life. The 
damask-rose was &esh, and bright, and firagrant — the very type 
of beauty and prosperity, and a worm was eating it away, silently 
and surely, at the core. 

After the King's departure, however, Dymocke's intelligence 
was imparted to rejoice the hearts of the somewhat dejected 
Royalists. When people are thoroughly ' broken in,' so to speak, 
and accustomed to misfortune, it is wonderful how small a gleam 
of comfort serves to shed a light upon their track, and dissipate 
the gloom to which they have become habituated. Everything 
goes by comparison, and a scrap of broken meat is a rich feast to 
a starving man; nevertheless, the process of training to this 
enviable state is painful in the extreme. 

So the ladies sauntered out into the park, and enjoyed the 
balmy summer afternoon, and the luxuriant summer fragrance of 
leaf and blossom, and the hum of the summer insects all astir in 
t}ie warmth of June. Grace laughed out merrily, as she used to 
do years ago; and Mary's step was lighter, her cheek rosier 
than it had been of late as they discoursed. The King's visit, 
and the peculiarities of the courtiers, formed their natural topics 
of conversation ; but each lady felt a weight taken from her heart, 
and a sensation of inexpressible relief which had nothing to do 
with kings or courtiers, save in as far as the actions of those im> 
portant personages affected the fortunes of one Major Humphrey 
Bosville. 

We must now return to that adventurous gentleman, graduaUy 
awakening to a sense of his situation as he sat on a raw-boned troop- 
horse between two stem-visaged Houndhead dragoons, his elbows 
strapped tight to his sides, his feet secured beneath his horse's 
belly ; and notwithstanding such impediments to activity, his 
attempts to escape, if indeed any were practicable, threatened 
with instant death by his rigorous custodians. 

The Major accepted it as a compliment that not less than eight 
men and a sergeant were esteemed a sufficient force to secure the 
person of the unarmed fisherman. This formidable escort was 
commanded by his old acquaintance, * Ebenezer the Gideonite,' 
who still slung his carbine across his back in the manner that Imd 
once saved his life; and who, to do him justice Mro his old 
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antagoniflt not die slightesfc malice for hu own dis^>mfiti£re on 
that occasion. It was composed, moreover, of picked men and 
horses from the very flower of the Parliamentaiy cavalry. 

Humphrey rode in the midst of them, and tried to recal hia 
scattered senses, and realize the emergency of his present poeition. 

Weak and wom*ont, we have already said that after kis horse 
was shot lie had fiJlen an easy prey to his pursuers. Whai 
brought before the officer in command of the party that had 
captured him, he was neither in a mood nor a condition to 
answer any questions that might be put. The subaltern's (uniers, 
however, seemed sufficiently peremptory to absolve him from the 
vain task of cross-examining a hunting and unwilling prisoner. 
In the event of capturmg a certain mysterious agent described, 
he was strictly enjoined to forward him at once to die Parliament, 
with as much secrecy and despatch as was consistent with the 
security of the captive. So after providing Humphrey with the 
food and drink of which he stood so much in need, and su^ring 
him to take a short interval of repose, whilst men were mustered 
and horses fed, the officer started prisoner and eacort witliout 
delay on the road to London. 

Thus it came to pass that while Grace AUonby and Mary Cave 
were taking their tdtemoon stroll through the park at Boughton, 
Humphrey Bosville and his escort were winding slowly down the 
hill on the high road to the metropolis. 

The Major's eye brightened as he caught sight of their white 
dresses, and recognised the form of the woman he had loved so 
long and so dearly. He started with an involuntary gesture that 
brought the hands of his guardians to trigger and swotd-hilt. 
Although at a distance, it waa something to see her just once 
again. 

The ladies were turning homewards when, startled by the 
tramp of horses, both were aware of an armed party advancing in 
their immediate vicinity. An unconscious presentiment prompted 
each at the same moment to stop and see the troop pass by. The 
captive's heart leapt within him as he rode near enou^ to acan 
every lineament of the dear face he might never hope to look 
upon again. 

* They have a prisoner ! * exclaimed Mary, turning as white as 
her dress. * God's mercy / it is Humphrey.' 

Not another word did either speak. They looked blankly in 
each other's frees, and Grace burst in^o a flood of te^urs. 
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CHAPTEE XXXn. 

<THS BEOINNIKO OF THE END.' 

TflE soft Jum night sank peacefullj upon Holjnbj Palace, with 
all its conflicting interests, all its complicalions of intrigue and 
treachery, as it sank upon the yeoman's adjoining homestead, and 
the shepherd's humble cottage in the vale below. The thrush had 
finished the last sweet tones of her protracted even-flongy and not 
a sound disturbed the surrounding stillness, save an occasional 
note from the nightingale in the copse, and the murmur of a 
fountain playing drowsilj on in the garden. CSalmly the stars 
shone out in mellow lustre, looking down, as it seemed, mild and 
reproachful on the earth-worms here below. What are all the 
chances and changes, all the sorrows and struggles, of poor grovel> 
ling mortality in the sight of those spirit eyes ? Age af);er age 
have they glimmered on, careless as now of man's engrossing 
troubles and man's predestined end. They shone on Naseby field, 
whitening in their &int light, here a grinning skull, there a 
bleached and fleshless bone turned up by the hind's careless 
ploughshare, or the labourer's busy spade, as they shone on 
Holmby Palace, stately in its regal magnificence, sheltering under 
its roof a circle of plotting courtiers, with a doomed King ; and 
their beams fell the same on both, cold, pitiless, and unvarying. 
What are they, these myriads of flaming spheres? Are they 
worlds ? are tiiey inhabited ? are they places of probation, of 
reward, of punishment ? are they solid anthracite, or but lumi- 
nous vapour ? material iPaasses, or only an agglomeration of par- 
ticles ? Can their nature be grasped by the human intellect, or 
defined in the jai^on of science ? Oh for the child's sweet simple 
faith once more, diat they are but chinks in the floor of Heaven, 
from which the light of eternal day shines through I 

The King was preparing to retire for the night. Notwithstanding 
all the anxieties and apprehensions that had arisen fi-om the 
warning he had that morning received, notwithstanding the re- 
ception of his Queen's letter — a docnm^it by no means calculated 
to soothe his feelings or alleviate his distress — the force of habit 
was so strcmg that the numerous preparations for his Majesty's 
* coucher ' were made with as scrupulous an attention to the most 
trifling minutue as when he was indued with all the pomp of real 
royalty and eonsdous of actual power long ago at Whitehall. 

After 'the word for the night* had been given, a word which 
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it seemed a mockery to ask the prisoner himself to Belect, and the 
other attendants had been dismissed, after Doctor Wilson had paid 
his customary visit and received to his respectftd inquiries the 
customary answer that nothing was amiss with the royal health, 
preserved as it was by rigid and undeviating temperance, Mr. 
Herbert, as groom-in-waiting, presented the King with an ewer 
and cloth, making at the same time the prescribed obeisance, and 
setting a night-lamp, consisting of a round cake of wax in a talrer 
basin, on a chair, proceeded himself to retire to the couch prepared 
for him in a small anteroom opening into the apartment occupied 
by his Majesty, so that the King might not, even in the watches 
of the night, be left entirely alone. 

We have often thought tiiat this habit of being constantly, to a 
certain extent, before the public, may account in a great measure 
for the fortitude and dignity so often displayed in critical moments 
by sovereigns who have never before been suspected of possessing 
these Spartan virtues. Never, like a humbler individual, in his 
most imguarded hours of privacy entirely throwing off the cha- 
racter which it is his duty to sustain, a sovereign, even a weak- 
minded one, acquires a habit of reticence and self-command which 
becomes at last second niature ; and he who is every day of hia 
life obliged to appear a hero to his valet de chambre, finds little 
difEculty in sustaining the part to which he is so well accu£ttomed 
under the gaze of a multitude, even in a moment of general con- 
I Vision and dismay. 

As Herbert backed respectfully from the room, the King re- 
called him, as though for a few minutes' confidential conversation. 

^ Herbert,' said he, taking up at the same time his jewelled 
George and Garter, which, with his customary attention to trifiea, 
he insisted should be placed near his bed-head, ' Herbert, you are 
becoming negligent ; you have omitted to lay these gauds---empty 
vanities that they are 1 — ^in their accustomed place. Also iidn 
morning you neglected to observe the command I gave last night.* 

His Majesty spoke with a grave and somewhat haughty air, 
Avhich concealed a covert smile. 

The attendant, in some confusion and no little surprise at the 
unusual displeasure of the King's tone, admitted that he had 
aroused his Majesty five minutes too late, and pleaded in extenu- 
ation the usual excuse of a discrepancy amongst the docks. Tlie 
King preserved an ominous frown. 

< You are aware,' said he, ^ that I never pardon a &ah^ nor 
overlook even the most trifling mistake. Have you not often heard 
we called harsh, vindictive, and exacting? I have prepiu:«d yoiu 
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punishment ; I trust it will admonifih you for the future. Here 
in a gold watch,' he added, his assumed displeasure vanishing at 
once in a hearty burst of kughter at the scared expi-esaion of hii 
attendant's coimtenance, ' a gold alarm-watcli, which as there may 
be cause shall awake you. Wear it for Charles Stuart's e&ke \ 
and years hence, perhaps when he is no more, may it remind you 
of the stem, unkindly sovereign, who, albeit he valued to the ut- 
most the affection and fidelity of his servant, could not pans over 
the slightest omission without some such token of his displeasure 
as this.' 

So speaking, and good-humouredly pushing Herbert from the 
room, he bade him a cordial * good-night,' leaving his groom of 
the bedchamber more devoted to his person, if possible, than 
before. 

Such was one among many instances of Charles's benevoicnl 
disposition ; such little acts of kindness as this endeared him to 
all with whom he came in daily contact, and the charm of siidi a 
temperament accounts at once for the blind devotion on the pait 
of his followers, commanded by one who was the most amiable and 
accomplished of private gentlemen, as he was the most injudieioui 
and inefficient of kings. 

Musing upon the fortunes of liis master, and regretting in his 
affectionate nature his own powerlessness to aid the sinking 
monarch, Herbert fell into a broken and disturbed slumber, from 
wliich, however, he soon awoke, and observed, somewhat to hh 
dismay, that tlie King's chamber was in perfect darkness. Tiic 
door of communication being lefb open, in case his services should 
be required daring the night, the attendant's first imprdse waa to 
rise and re-light the lamp, which he concluded had been acci- 
dentally extinguislied. He was loth, however, to distuib the 
King's rest, and whilst debating the point in his own mind, fell off 
to sleep. Afler a short slumber, he was again aroused by the 
King's voice calling to him, and was surprised to see that the lamp 
had been rekindled. 

* Herbert,' said his master, * I am restless, and cannot sleep. 
Thou wilt find a volume on yonder table ; read to me, I prithee, 
for a space. It may be the good bishop's discourses will lull me 
to repose. Thou, too, art wakeful and watchful. I thank thee 
for thy vigilance in so readily rekindling my light, which had 
gone out.' 

Herbert expressed his surprise. 

' I have not entered your Majesty's chamber,' said he. * I havi 
never left my couch since I lay down ; but being resttesa, I 

V 
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observed jour Majestj.^s room was dark, and when I wc^e even now 
r^roached myBelf that your Majesty must have risen to perf<»iii 
a duty that should hare devolyed upon your servant' 

' I also awoke in the night,' replied the King, ' and took notice 
that all was dark. To be fully satisfied, I put by the curtain to 
look at the lamp. Some time after I found it light, and concluded 
then that thou hadst risen and set it upon the basin lighted again.' 

Herbert assured his Majesty It was not so. 

Charles smiled, and hia countenance assumed that mystical and 
rapt expression it so often wore. 

* I consider this,' said he, ' as a prognostic of Grod's future £ivour 
and mercy towards me and mine — that although I am at this time 
so eclipsed, yet either I or they may shine out bright again I ' 

Even as he spoke a loud knocking was heard at the outer door, 
communicating as it did with a back staircase that led to a private 
entrance into the court. Sounds of hurry and confusion at the 
same time pervaded the palace, and the tramp of horses mingled 
with the clash of steel was distinctly audible outside the walk 
Major-General Browne's voice was heard, too, above the confusion, 
calling on the few yeomen of the guard and other officials who 
formed the garrison to ^ stand to their arms,' exhorting them at 
the same time to preserve the King's person from injuiy, and the 
majesty of the Parliament, as represented by the Commissioners, 
from insult. Meantime, Mawl, Maxwell, and Harrington, all 
personal attendants of the Sovereign, rushed to his bedchamber, 
scared, pale, and half-dressed, but ready, if need were, to sacrifice 
their lives in defence of the King. 

Charles alone preserved his usual composure. The knocking 
at the door of his private apartments being violently repeated, he 
desired Maxwell to hold converse with this unmannerly disturber 
of his i^epose. Reconnoitring the assailant through a panelling in 
the door, the old courtier was horrified to observe a Ck>met of the 
Parliamentary dragoons standing at the head of the stairs in 
complete armour, with a cocked pistol in his hand, and clamouring 
for, admittance. 

The dialogue was carried on with a military sternness and 
brevity shocking to the prejudices of the Gentleman-Usher, more 
accustomed to the circumlocutions of diplomacy and the compli- 
ments of a court, 

* What would you ? ' inquired Maxwell, through the panelling. 
* Who are you, and by whose orders do you come here ? ' 

The Comet was a stout, resolute-looking man, with all the 
appearance of having risen from the ranks. His voice was deep 
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and harsh, his countenance of that dogged nature which seU 
argument and persuasion alike at defiance. His answers -were 
short and categorical. 

* I would see Charles Stuart,' he replied. * My name is Joyce, 
Comet in the service of the Parliament. I am here on my own 
responsibility.' 

* Have you the authority of the Commissioners for your intru- 
sion ? * gasped out Maxwell, totally aghast at the unheard-of 
breach of etiquette, in which he felt himself aiding and abetting. 

' No 1 ' thundered the Comet ; ^ I have placed a sentry at the 
door of every man of them. Keep quiet, old gentleman^^I Uke 
ray orders from them that fear neither Commissioners nor Par- 
liament.' 

In effect, the Cornet's entrance into Holmby House, and his 
i-apid occupation of every post in its vicinity, as of the palace 
itself, had been achieved in a masterly manner that showed Lim 
to be no inexperi^iced practitioner in war. 

With a numerous body of cavalry at his disposal, he hud been 
all day occupied in concentrating them silently and steal thily 
around the beleaguered palace. His main body had that after- 
uoon bivouacked on Harleston Heath, strong pickets had been 
placed in every secluded spot which admitted of concealment 
within a circuit of a few miles, and constant patrols liaii be^u 
watching every road by which an escape from Holmby was 
practicable. As darkness fell he had pushed forward hia eeveral 
posts to one common centre, and by the hour of midnight a 
summer moon shone down on the court-yard of Holmby Palaccp 
iilled with a mass of iron-clad cavalry, whose numbers rcaderud 
resistance hopeless and impossible. 

Colonel Graves and General Browne, however, two old Parlia- 
mentary officers, seemed to have had some inkling that an attack 
was meditated : for without any apparent reason they had doubled 
the guards around the King's person, and contrary to their wont 
had remained astir till midnight. When the first files of the 
approaching cavalry marched into the court, they had called upon 
the handiul of solcfiers and yeomen that formed the garrifion to 
resist to the deatl), and had themselves held a parley with the 
redoubtable Comet. Wlien asked his name and businesii, he 
had replied, with the same bluntness that so discomfited Max- 
well, that *his name was Joyce, Comet in Colonel Wlialley'a 
regiment of horse, and his business was to speak with the King.' 

' From whom 7 ' said Browne, with rising indignation. 

* From myself 1 ' replied the Cornet, with provoking cooluesi. 
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The two old soldiers burst into a derisive laugh. 

*It*s no laughing matter/ said tlie unabashed intruder; M 
came not hither to be advised by you, nor have I any businesB 
with the Commissioners. My errand is to the King, and a^peak 
with him I must and will.' 

' Stand to yoiur arms,' exclaimed Browne, to the handful of 
soldiers inside the palace : but these had in the meantime held 
some conference with the intruders, and finding that they all 
belonged to the same party, and that several were old oomrades 
who had charged together many a day under the same banner, 
they refused to act against their friends, and drawing bolts and 
bara, admitted them without further parley, bidding them 
welcome, and shaking them cordially by the hand. 

Thus it was that the Comet obtained admittance even to the 
very door of his Majesty's bedchamber. A certain sense of 
propriety, however, which almost always accompanies the respon- 
sibility of a command} forbade him from offering any frirther 
violence, and with a most ungracious acquiescence he consented 
to leave the Eling imdisturbed till morning, stiptdating, however, 
that he should himself take up a position for the night on the 
staircase, which in effect he did, being with difficulty persuaded 
to lay down his firearms and return his sword to its ^eath. 

Charles sought his couch once more in that frame of placid 
lielplessness which seems usually to have taken possession of him 
when in the crisis of a difiiculfy. He slept soundly, and awoke 
with characteristic regularity, little before his ordinary hour. 
Ilis toilet was performed with elaborate care, his devotions not 
curtailed of a single interjection, his poached egg and glass of fair 
water leisurely discussed, and then, but not till then, his Majesty 
expressed his readiness to hold an interview with the personage 
who seemed to have power of life and death over his Sovereign. 

The King's simplicity of manner and quiet dignified beiuring 
overawed even the rough and low-bom officer of the Parliament, 
Half-ashamed of his insolence, half bullying himself into his 
naturally offensive demeanour, Cornet Joyce was ushered into the 
piesence with a far different aspect from that which he had 
assumed the night before. Such is the innate dignity afforded 
by true nobility of soul, that Charles and his captor seemed to 
nave changed places. The King appearing to be the offended 
though placable judge, the Comet wearing the sullen, apprehen- 
sive, and abashed look of a guilty prisoner. 

Charles's good-nature, however, soon restored the official to his 
selt*-pofi(N^PruoB, and by an easy transition, to a large portion of hit 
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original insolence. In reply to the monarch's gentle interrogativ« 
M to the cause of the last night's outrage, he answered boldly, ' My 
orders are to remove your Majesty at once, without further delay.' 

This frank avowal created no small dismay in the little circle 
then assembled in his Majesty's outer apartment. Herbert turned 
pale, and trembled. Maxwell, as red as fire, seemed to doubt the 
evidence of his senses ; whilst General Browne, stepping aside 
into the recess of a window, swore fearfully for five consecutive 
minutes in tones not loud but deep. 

The King remained totally immoved. 

' Let the CommissionerB be sent for,' said he, with a dignified 
air, * and let these orders be commimicated to them.' 

The Comet was fast recovering his former audacity. * I have 
taken measures with them already,' said he ; ' they are in watch 
and ward even now, and must return, will they, nill they, to the 
Parliament.' 

* By whose authority? ' demanded the King, sternly, but with 
visible uneasiness. 

The Comet shook his head, laughed rudely, and pointed with 
liis forefinger to his own coarse person. 

* I would ask you, sir, as a favour,' said the King, ' to set them 
at liberty ; and I demand, as a right,' he added, drawing himself 
up, and flushing with a sense of impotent anger and outraged 
dignity, * to be permitted a sight of your instructions.' 

* That is easily done,' answered Joyce, * if your Majesty will 
take the trouble to step as far as this window.' 

And opening the casement, he pointed into the court-yard 
below, where indeed was drawn up as goodly a squadron of 
cavalry as the whole Parliamentary army could boast, well armed, 
well mounted, bold, and bronzed, with stalwart frames and stern, 
unfiinching faces, possessed, moreover, of the self-confidence 
and disciplined valour inspired by a career of hard -won victories. 
They were the same material, some of them the same men, that 
confronted Charles at Edge-hill, routed him at Mai'ston Moor, 
and finally vanquished him at Naseby. The finest cavalry in tlie 
world, and, bitterest thought of all, his own subjects. The King's 
heart was sore as he looked down into the court, but he had 
played the part of royalty too long not to know how to dissemble 
his feelings, and he turned to the Comet with a smile as he said, 

' Your instructions, sir, are in fair characters, and legible with- 
out spelling. The language, though somewhat forcible, is suffi- 
ciently intelligible, and admits of no further argument. I am 
ready to attend vour good pleasure, with this proviso, that I stir 
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not unlesB aooompanied bj the Commiflsioner^. Toa hare Bad 
your audience, sir ; jou may withdraw.' 

The Comety somewhat to his own surprise, found himself 
making a respectftd obeisance and retiring fordiwith; but the 
King's coach was ordered to be got in r^idiness without delay, 
and that very day Charles Stuart, accompanied, as he had stipu- 
lated, by the Commissioners, commoiced the journey which led 
him, stage by stage, to his final resting-place — ^the &tal windoTr 
at Whitehall—the scaffold and the block. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

*THE BEACON AFAR.* 

* Ebenezer the Gideonite ' was no bad specimen of the class lie 
represented — the Bour-yisaged, stern, and desperate &natic, who 
allowed no consideration of fear or mercy to turn him from the 
path of duiy ; whose sense of personal danger as of personal re- 
sponsibility was completely swallowed up in his religioua enthu- 
siasm ; who would follow such an officer as George Effingham 
into the very jaws of death ; and of whom such a man as Crom- 
well knew how to make a rare and efficient instrument. Ebenezer's 
orders were to hold no communication with his prisoner, to neglect 
no precaution for his security ; and having reported his capture 
to tiie general in command at Northampton, to proceed at least 
one stage ftirther on his road to London ere he halted for the 
night. 

Humphrey's very name was consequently imknown to the party 
who had him in charge. As he had no papers whatever upon his 
person when captured, the subaltern in command of the picket at 
Brixworth had considered it useless to ask a question to which i: 
was so easy to give a fictitious answer ; and Ebenezer, although 
recognising him personally as an old acquaintance, had neglected 
to ascertain his name even after their first introduction by means 
of the flat of the Cavalier's sabre. Though his back had tingled 
for weeks from the effects of a blow so shrewdly administered ; 
though he had every opportunity of learning the style and title of 
the prisoner whom he had helped to bring before Cromwell at his 
head-quarters ; yet, with an idiosyncrasy peculiar to the British 
soldier, and a degree of Saxon indifference amounting to stupidity, 
he had never once thought of making inquirw as to who or what 
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was this hard-hitting Malignant that had ao nearly knocked him 
off hifl horse in the Gloucestershire lane. 

Erect and vigilant, he rode conscientiously close to his pris^nerj 
eyeing him from time to time with looks of curiosity and iDt^resl:, 
and scanning his figure from head to heel with obvious eatisfac- 
tion. Not a word, however, did he address to the captive; hia 
conversation, such as it was, being limiied to a few brief sen tencea 
interchanged with his men, in which Scriptural phiai^ology was 
strangely intermingled with the language of the stable and the 
parade-ground. Strict as was the discipline insiated on amongBt 
the Parliamentary troops by Cromwell and his officer^ the eacort, 
as may be supposed, followed the example of their superior with 
stern &ces and silent tongues ; they rode at ' attention/ their 
horses well in hand, their weapons held in readiness, and tlieir 
eyes never for an instant taken off the horseman they Bunounded* 

Humphrey, we may easily imagine, was in no mood to enter 
into conversation. He had indeed enough food for sad forebodingH 
and bitter reflections. Wild and adventurous m had been his 
life for many weeks past — always in disguise, alwnyj* appirently 
on the eve of discovery, and dependent for his wifoty on the 
fidelity of utter strangers, oilen of the meanest clas^j^not a day 
had elapsed without some imminent hazard, some tb rilling alter- 
nation of hope and fear. But the events of the last few hours had 
outdone them all. To have succeeded in his mission 1 — to have 
escaped when escape seemed impossible, and then to fail at the 
last moment, when safety had been actually gained I — it Beam^fd 
more like some wild and feverish dream than a dark hopelesa 
reality. And the poor sorrel ! How sincerely he mourned iht 
the good horse ; how well he had always carried lura ; how 
gentle and gallant and obedient he was ; how he turned to hia 
master's hand and sprang to his master's voice. How fend he waa 
of him ; and to think of him lying dead yonder by the water- 
side ! It was hard to bear. 

Strange how a dumb animal can wind itself romid the human 
heart ! What associations may be connected with a horse'a arch- 
ing crest or the intelligent glance of a dog's eye. How they can 
bring back to us the happy ' long, long ago ; ' the magic tinio th^i 
seems brighter and brighter as we contemplate it firom a gieater 
and greater distance ; how they can recal the soft tones and kindly 
glances that are hushed, perhaps, and dim for evermore : ])erhapKy 
the bitterest stroke of all, estranged and altered now. * Love me, 
love my dog 1 ' — ^there never was a truer proverb. Ay I love my 
dog, love my horse, love all that came about me ; the dress I wore. 
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the words I have spoken, the very ground I trod upon, — but do 
not be surprised that horse and dog, and dress and bielongings, all 
are still the same, and I alone am changed. 

So Humphrey loved the sorrel, and grieved for him sincerely. 
The rough Puritan soldiers could understand his dejection. Many 
a charger's neck was caressed by a rough hand on the march, as 
the scene by the Northern Water presented itself vividly to the 
dragoons' untutored minds ; and though the vigilance of his 
guardians was unimpeachable, their bearing towards Humphrey 
was all the softer and more deferential that these veteran soldiers 
could appreciate his feelings and sympathise with his loss. 

He had but one drop of comfort, one gleam of sunshine now, 
and even that was dashed with bitter feelings of pique and a con- 
sciousness of unmerited neglect. He had seen Mary once again. 

He liked to think, too, that she must have recognised him; 
must have been aware of liis critical position ; must have known 
that he was being led off to die. 

* Perhaps even her hard heart will ache,' thought the prisoner, 

* when she thinks of her handiwork. Was it not for her sake 
that I undertook this fatal duty — ^for her sake that I have spent 
years of my life in exile, risked that life ungrudgingly a thou- 
sand times, and shall now forfeit it most unquestionably to tlie 
vengeance of the Parliament ? Surely, surely, if she is a woman, 
she must be anxious and unhappy now.' 

It was a strange morbid sensation, half of anger, half of 
trimnph ; yet through it all a tear stole to his eye from the fond 
heart that could not bear to think the woman he loved shouUl 
suffer a moment's uneasiness even for his sake. 

Silently they rode on till they reached Northampton town. 
The good citizens were too much inured to scenes of violence, 
too well accustomed to the presence of the Parliamentary troops, 
to throw away much attention on so simple an event as the 
arrival of an escort with a prisoner. Party-feeling, too, had 
become considerably weakened since the continued successes of 
the Parliament. Virtually the war was over, and the Commons 
now represented the governing power throughout the country. 
The honest townsmen of Northampton were only too thankful to 
obtain a short interval of peace and quiet for the prosecutiofn of 

* business ' — that magic word, which speaks so eloquently to the 
feelings of the middle class in England — and as their majoritj 
had from the very commencement of the disturbances taken the 
I>opular aide in the great civil contest, they could afford to treat 
Uicir fiillen foes with mercy and consideration. 
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Unlike his entry on a previous occasion into the good city o/ 
Gloucester, Hum^rey found his present plight the object neither 
of ridicule nor remark. The passers-by scarce glanced at him as 
he rode along, and the escort closed round him so vigilantly that 
a careless observer would hardly have remarked tliat the troop 
encircled a prisoner. 

In consequence of their meditated movement against the 
King's libei-ty, the Parliament had concentrated a large force of 
nil arms at Northampton, and the usually smiling and peaceful 
town presented the appearance of enormous barracks. Gnmaries, 
manufactories, and other large buildings were taken up for the 
use of soldiers ; troop-horses were picketed in the streets, and a 
park of artillery, occupied the market-place ; whilst the best 
houses of the citizens^ somewhat to the dissatisfaction of their 
owners, were appropriated by the superior officers of the division. 
In one of the largest of these George Effingham had established 
himself. An air of military simplicity and discipline pervaded 
the general's quarters : sentries, steady and immovable as statues, 
guarded the entrance ; a strong escort of cavalry occupied an ad- 
joining building, once a flour-store, now converted into a guard- 
house. Grave upright personages, distinguished by their orange 
scarfs as officers of the Parliament, stalked to and fro, intent on 
military affairs, here bringing in their reports, there issuing forth 
charged with orders ; but one and all affecting an austerity of 
demeanoiur which yet somehow sat unnaturally upon buff coal 
pjid steel head-piece. The general himself seemed immersed in 
business. Seated at a table covered with papers, he wrote with 
unflinching enei^, looking up, it is true, ever and anon with a 
weai-y abstracted air, but returning to his work with renewed 
vigour afler every interruption, as though determined by sheer 
force of will to keep his mind from wandering off^ its task. 

An orderly-sergeant entered the room, and, standing at * atten- 
tion,' announced the arrival of an escort with a prisoner. 

The general looked up for a moment from his papers. * Send m 
the officer in command to make his report,' said he, and resumed 
his occupation. 

Ebenezer stalked solemnly into the apartment : gaunt and grim, 
he stood bolt upright and commenced his narrative : 

' I may not tarry by the way, General,' he began, * for verily 
the time is short and the night cometh in which no man caD 
work ; even as the day of grace, which passeth like the shadow 
on the sun-dial ere a man can say, Lo I here it cometh, or lo ! 
there.' 
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Effingham cut him short with considerable impatience. ' Speak 
out, man,* he exclaimed, ' and saj what thou'st got to say, with a 
murrain to thee ! Dost think I have nought to do but sit here 
and listen to the prating of thy fool's tongue ? ' 

£benezer was one of those preaching men of war who nsTer 
let slip an opportunity of what they termed ' improving the occa- 
sion ; but our iriend George's temper, which the unhappinese 
and uncertainty of the last few years had not tended to sweeten, 
was by no means proof against such an infliction. The subordi- 
nate perceived this, and endeavoured to condense his communi- 
cation within the bounds of military brevity, but the habit was 
too strong for him : after a few sentences he broke out again — 

* I was ordered by Lieutenant Allgood to select an escort of 
eight picked men and horses, and proceed in charge of a 
prisoner to London. My instructions were to pass through 
Northampton, reporting myself to General Effingham bv the 
way, and to push on a stage further without delay ere I halted 
my party for the night. With regard to the prisoner, the cap- 
tive, as indeed I may say, of our bow and spear, who fell a prey 
to us under Brixworth, even as a bird fklleth a prey to the 
fowler, and who trusted in the speed of his horse to save him 
in the day of wrath, as these Malignants have ever trusted in their 
snortings and their prancings, forgetting that it hath been said— ' 

* Go to the devil, sir I ' exclaimed George Effingham, with an 
energy of impatience that completely dissipated the thread of th(, 
worthy sergeant's discourse ; * are you to take up my time stand- 
ing preaching there, instead of attending to your duty ? You 
have your orders, sir; be off, and comply with them. Tom 
horses are fresh, your journey before you, and the sun going 
down. I shall take care that the time of your arrival in London 
is reported to me, and woe be to you if you " tarry by the way," 
as you call it in your ridiculous hypocritical jargon. To the 
right — &ce ! ' 

It was a broad hint that in an orderly-room admitted of but 
one interpretation. Ebenezer's instincts as a soldier predominated 
over his temptations as an orator, and in less than five minutes 
he was once more in the saddle, wary and vigilant, closing hia 
files carefully roimd the captured EoyaUst as tiiey wound down 
the stony street in t&e direction of the London road. 

George Effingham returned to his writing, and with a ampk 
memorandum of the fiict that a prisoner had been reported to him 
as under escort for London, dismissed the whole subject al once 
from his mind. 
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Thus it came to paws that the two friends, as still they may be 
called, never knew that they were within a hundred paces of each 
other, though in how strange a relative position; never knew 
that a chance word, an incident however trifling, that had be- 
trayed the name of either, would have brought them together, 
and perhaps altered the whole subsequent destinies of each. 
George never suspected that the nameless prisoner, reported to 
him as a mere matter of form, under the charge of Ebenezer, was 
hifl old friend Hiunphrey Bosville ; nor could ihe Cavalier Major 
guess that the General of Division holding so important a com- 
mand ais that of Northampton, was none other than his former 
comrade and captain, dark George Effingham. 

The latter worked hard till nightfiJl. It was his custom now. 
He seemed never so uneasy as when in repose. He acted like a 
traveller who esteems all time wasted but that which tends to the 
accomplishment of his journey. Enjoying the confidence of 
Cromwell and the respect of the whole army, won, in despite 
of his antecedents, by a career of cool and determined bravery, he 
seemed to be building up for himself a high and influential station, 
stone by stone as it were, and grudging no amount of sacrifice, no 
exertion to raise it, if only by an inch. The enthusiasm of 
George's temperament was counterbalanced by sound judgment 
and a highly perspicuous intellect, and consequently the tendency 
to fanaticism which had first impelled him to join the Revolu- 
tionary party, had become considerably modified by all he saw 
and heard, when admitted to the councils of the Parliament, and 
better acquainted with their motives and opinions. He no longer 
deemed diat such men as Fair&x, Ireton, even Cromwell, were 
directly inspired by Heaven, but he could not conceal from him- 
self that their energies and abilities were calculated to win for 
them the high places of the earth. He knew, moreover, none 
better, the strength and the weaknesses of either side, and he 
could not doubt for a moment which must become the dominant 
party. If not a better, the ci-dcvant Cavalier had become un- 
questionably a wiser man, and having determined in his own 
mind which of the contending Actions was capable of saving the 
country, and which was obviously on the high road to power, he 
never now regretted for an instant that he had joined its ranks, 
nor looked back as Bosville would have done under similar cir- 
mmstances, with a wistful longing to all the illusions of romance 
and chivalry which shed a glare over the downfall of the dashing 
Cavaliers. Efl^ham's, we need hardly say, was a temperament 
of extraordinary perseverance and unconquerable resolution. H« 
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had uow proposed to himself a certain aim and end in life. From 
the direction which led to its attainment he never swerved on* 
inch, as he never halted for an instant by the way. He had 
determined to win a high and influential station. Such a station 
as should at once silence all malicious remarks on his Royalist 
antecedents, as should raise him, if not to wealth, at least to 
honour, and above all, such as should enablo him to throw the 
shield of his protection over all and any whom he should think it 
worth his while thus to shelter and defend. Far in the distance, 
like some strong swimmer battling successfully against wind and 
tide, he discerned the beacon which he had resolved to reach, and 
though he husbanded his strength and neglected no advantage of 
eddy or back-water, he never relaxed for an instant from his 
efforts, convinced that in the moral as in the physical conflict, he 
who is not advancing is necessarily losing way. Such tenacity 
of purpose will be served at last, as indeed it fully merits to be, 
and this Saxon quality Effingham possessed for good or evil in its 
most exaggerated form. 

The weaknesses of a strong nature, like the flaws in a marbl< 
column, are, however, a fit su^ ect for ridicule and remark. The 
general, despite his gi*ave appearance and his powerful intellect, 
was as childish in some matters as his neighbours. Ever since 
the concentration of a large Parliamentary force around North- 
ampton, and the investment, so to speak, of Holmby House by the 
redoubtable Comet Joyce, it had been judged advisable by the 
authorities to station a strong detachment of cavalry at the village 
of Brixworth, a lonely hamlet within six miles of head-quarters, 
occuppng a commanding position, and with strong capabilities for 
defence. This detachment seemed to be the general's peculiar 
care ; and who should gainsay such a high military opinion as 
that of George Efl^gham ? Whatever might be the press of 
business during the day, however numerous the calls uj[)on his 
time, activity, and resources, he could always find a spare hour 
or two before simdown, in which to visit this important outpost. 
Accompanied by a solitary dragoon as an escort, or even at timet 
entirely alone, the general woidd gallop over to beat up lieute- 
nant Allgood's quarters, and returning leisurely in the dark, would 
drop the rein on his horse's neck, and suffer him to walk quietly 
through the outskirts of the park at Boughton, whilst his master 
looked long and wistfully at the casket containing the jewel 
which he had sternly resolved to win. On the day of Hum- 
phrey's capture, the veiy eagerness on the part of Effingham to 
fulfil his daily duty, or rather, we should say, to enjoy the onl/ 
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remxacion he permitted himself, served to render him somewhat 
impatient of £benezer*8 long-winded communications; and by 
cutting short the narrative of that verbose official, perhaps pre- 
Teuted an interview with his old friend, which, had he believed 
in its possibility, he would have been sony to miss. 

A bright moon shone upon the waving fern and fine old trees 
of Boughton Park as Geoige returned from his customary visit to 
the outpost. He was later than usual, and the soft southern 
breeze vrafled on his ear the iron tones that were tolling mid- 
night from Kingsthorpe Church. All was still, and balmy, and 
beautifrd, the universe seemed to breathe of peace, and love, and 
repose. The influence of the hour seemed to soothe and soften 
the ambitious soldier, seemed to saturate his whole being with 
kindly, gentle feelings, fer different from those which habitually 
held sway in that weaiy, careworn heart ; seemed to whisper to 
him of higher, holier joys than worldly fame and gratified pride, 
even than successful love — to urge upon him the beauty of 
humility, and self-sacrifice, and hopefiil, child-like trust — the 
triumph of that resignation which far outshines all the splendours 
of conquest, which wrests a victory even out of the jaws of defeat. 

Alas 1 that these momentary impressions should be transient in 
proportion to their strength ! What is this flaw in the human 
organization that thus makes man the very puppet of a passing 
r bought ? Is there but one rudder that can guide the bark upon 
her voyage, veering as she does with every changing breeze ? but 
one course that shall bring her in safety to the desired haven, 
when all the false pilots she is so prone to take on board do but 
run her upon shoals and quicksands, or let her drift aimlessly out 
seaward through the night ? We know where the charts are to 
be found — ^^^e know where the rudder can be fitted. Whose fault 
is it that we cannot bring our cargo safe home to port ? 

The roused deer, alarmed at Qie tramp of George's charger, 
sprang hastily from their lair imder the stems of the spreading 
hceches, blanched in the moonlight to a ghastly white. As they 
coursed along in single file under the horse's nose, he bounded 
lightly into the air, and with a snort of pleasure rather than 
alarm broke voluntarily into a canter on the yielding moss-grown 
sward. The motion scattered the train of thought in which hi a 
rider was plunged, dispelled the charm, and brought him back 
from his visions to his own practical, resolute sel£ He glanced 
once, and once only, at the turrets of the hall, from which a light 
was still shining, dimly visible at a gap in the fine old avenue ; 
mid then with clenched hand and stern, compressed smile, turned 
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his horse's head homeward, and galloped steadily on towards h» 
own quarters in Northampton town. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

*PAST AND GONE.* 



Perhaps had Effingham known in whose room was twinkling that 
light which shone out at so late an hour from the towers ^ the 
old manor-house ; could any insdnctive faculty have made him 
aware of the council to which it was a silent witness ; could he 
haye guessed at the solemn conclave held by two individuals ia 
that apartment, from which only a closed casement and a quarter 
of a mile of avenue separated him, even his strong heart would 
have beat quicker, and a sensation oi sickening anxiety would 
have prevented him from proceeding so resolutely homewards, 
would have kept him lingering and hankering there the livelong 
night. 

The solitary light was shining from Grace Allonby's apartment. 
In that luxurious room were the two ladies, still in ftdl evening 
costume. One was in a sitting postxu'e, the other, with a pale, 
stony face, her hair pushed back from her temples, and her lipa, 
usually so red and ripe, of an ashy white, walked irregularly to 
and fro, clasping her hands together, and twisting the fingers in 
and out with the unconscious contortions of acute suffering. It 
was Mary Cave who seemed thus driven to the extremity of appre- 
hension and dismay. AU her dignity, all her self-possession had 
deserted her for the nonce, and lefl her a trembling, weeping, 
harassed, and afflicted woman. 

Grace Allonby, on the other hand, sate in her chair erect and 
motionless as marble. Save for the action of the little foot be- 
neath her dress, which tapped the floor at regular intervals, she 
might, indeed, have been a statue, with her fixed eye, her curved, 
defiant lip and dilated nostril expressive of mingled vrrath and 
scorn. 

Brought up as sisters, loving each other with the undemon- 
strative affection which dependence on one side and protection on 
the other surely engenders between generous minds, never before 
had the demon of discord been able to sow the slightest dissension 
between these two. Now, however, they seemed to have changed 
natures. Mary was writhing and pleading as for dear life. Grace 
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Bat stem and pitiless, her dark eyes flashing fiercely, and her iail 
brow, usually so smooth and open, lowering with an ominous 
scowl. 

For five minutes neither had spoken a syllable, though- Mary 
contmued her troubled walk up and down the room. At last 
Grace, turning her head haughtily towards her companion, stiffly 
observed, 

' You can suggest, then, no other method than this unwomanly 
and humiliating course 7 ' 

' Dear Grace,' replied Mary, in accents of imploring eagerness, 
4t is our last resource. I entreat you — ^think of 'the interest at 
stake. Think of him even now, a prisoner on his way to ezecu' 
tion. To execution I Great Heaven ! they will never spare him 
now, I can see it all before me — the galhmt form walking erect 
between those stem, triumphant Puritans, the kindly face blind- 
folded, that he may not look upon his death. I can see him 
standing out'irom tnose levelled muskets. I can hear his voice 
firm and manly as he defies them all, and shouts his old battle-cry 
— " God and ike King I " I can see the wreaths of white smoke 
fioating away before tiie breeze, and down upon the greensward, 
Humphrey Bosville— dead I — do you imderstand me, girl? dead 
•—stone dead I and we shall never, never see him more I * 

Maiy's voice rose to a shriek as she concluded, towering above 
her companion in all the majesty of her despair ; but she could 
not sustain the horror of the picture she had conjured up, and 
sinking into a chair, she covered her face with her hands, and 
Bhook all over like an aspen leaf. 

Grace, too, shuddered visibly. It was in a softened tone that 
fehe said, * He must be saved, Mary. I am willing to do all that 
lies in my power. He shall not die for his loyalty, if he can be 
rescued by any one that bears the name of AUonby.* 

' Bless you, darling, a thousand, thousand times ! * exclaimed 
Mary, seizing her friend's hand, and covering it with kisses ; * I 
knew your good, kind heart would triumph at the last. I knew 
you would never leave him to die without stretching an arm to 
help him. Listen, Gracey. There is but one person that can 
interpose with any chance of success on his behalf — I need not 
tell you again who that person is, Gracey ; you used to praise and 
admire my knowledge of the world ; you used to place the utmost 
fidth in my clearsightedness and quickness of perception. I am 
not easily deceived, and I tell you Greorge Effingham loves the 
veiT ground beneath your feet. Not as men usu^ly love, Grace, 
with a divided interest, that makes a hawk or a hound, a place at 
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court, or a brigade of cavalry, too dangerous anct successful A 
rival, but witb all the energy of his whole enthusiastic nature, 
with the reckless devotion that would fling the world, if he had 
it, at your feet. He is your slave, dear, and I cannot wonder at 
it. For your lightest whim he woxdd do more, a thousand times 
more, than this. He has influence with our rulers (it is a bitter 
drop in the cup, that we must term the Roundhead knaves wr 
nders at last) ; above all, he has Cromwell's confidence, and 
Cromwell governs England now. If he can be prevailed on to 
exert himself, he can save Bosville's life. It is much to ask him, 
I grant you. It may compromise him with bis party, it may give 
his enemies the means of depriving him of his command, it may 
ruin the whole future on which his great ambitious mind is set. 
I know him, you see, dear, though he has never thought it worth 
his while to open his heart to me ; it might even endanger his 
safety at a future period, but it must be done, Grace, and you are 
the person that must tell him to do it.' 

* It is not right,' answered Grace, her feminine pride rousing 
itself once more. * It is not just or fair. What can I give him 
in exchange for such a favour ? How can I, of all the women 
upon earth, ask him to do this for me ? ' 

* And yet, Grace, if you refuse, Humphrey must die I ' said 
Mary, in the quiet tones of despair, but with a writhing lip that 
could liardly utter the fatal word. 

Grace was driven from her defences now. Conflicting feelings, 
reserve, pride, pity, and affection, all were at war in that soft 
heart, which so few years ago had scarcely known a pang. Like a 
ti*ue woman, she adopted the last unfailing resource---fihe put 
herself into a passion, and burst into tears. 

' Why am I to do all this ? ' sobbed Grace. * Why are my 
father, and Lord Vaux, and you yourself, Mary, to do nothmg, 
and I alone to interfere ? What especial claim has Hiunphrey on 
me ? What right have I, more than others, over the person of 
Major Bosville ? ' 

* Because you love him, Grace,' answered Mary, and her eye 
never wavered, her voice never faltered, when she said it. The 
stony look had stolen over her fece once more, and the rigidity of the 
full white arm that peeped through her sleeve showed how tight 
her hand was clenched, but the woman herself was as steady as a 
rock. The other turned her eyes away from the quiet searching 
glance that was reading her heart. 

* And if I did,' said poor Grace, in the petulance of her distress, 
* I should not be the only person. You like him youifielf, Mi7> 
you know you do — am I to save him for your sake ? ' 
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The girl laughed in bitter acorn while she spoke, bat tears of 
nliame and contrition rose to her eyes a moment aflerwards, as 
ahe reflected on the ungenerous words she had spoken. 

Marj had long nerved herself for the task, she was not going 
to fail now. She had resolved to give him up. Three little simple 
words ; very easy to say, and comprising after all — what ? a mere 
nothing I onlys^ heart's happiness lost for a life- time — only a cloud 
over the sun for evermore — ordy the destruction of hope, and 
energy, and all that makes life worth having, and distinguishee 
the intellectual being from the brute. Only the exchange of a 
^iture to pray for, and dream of, for a listless despair, torpid and 
benumbed, — fearing nothing, cai'iug for nothing, and welcoming 
nothing but the stroke that shall end life and sufferings together. 
This was all. She w^ould not flinch — she was resolved — she could 
do it easily. 

* Listen to me, Grace,' she said, speaking every word qtute 
slowly and distinctly, though her very eyebrows quivered with 
the violence she did her feelings, and she was ob%ed to grasp 
the arm of a chair to keep the cold, trembling fingers still. ' Tou 
are mistaken if you think I have any sentiment of regard for Major 
Bosville deeper than friendship and esteem. I have long known 
him, and appreciated his good qualities. You yourself must 
acknowledge how intimately allied we have all been in the war, 
and how stanch and faithful he has ever proved himself to the King. 
Therefore I honour and regard him, therefore I shall always look 
back to him as a friend, though I should never meet him again. 
Therefore I would make any exertion, submit to any sacrifice to 
save his life. But, Grace, / do not love him,'' She spoke faster 
and louder now. * And, moreover, if you believe he entertains 
any such feelings on my behalf, you are wrong — I am sure of it 
— look at the case yourself, candidly and impartially. For nearly 
two years I have never exchanged words with him, either by 
speech or writing — never seen him but twice, and you yourself 
were present each time. He may have admired me once. I tell 
you honestly, dear, I think he did, but he does not care two straws 
for me now.' 

Poor Maiy ! it was the hardest gulp of all to keep back the 
tears at this ; not that she quite thought it herself, but it was so 
cruel to be obliged to say it. Afler all, she was a woman, and 
though she tried to have a heart of stone, it quivered and bled 
like a heart of flesh all the while, but she went on resolutely with 
a tighter hold of the chair. 

I (hink you and be are admirably suited to eaoh other. I 

% 
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think yon would be very happy together. I think, Grace, yon 
like him very much — ^you cannot deceive me, dear. You have 
already excited his interest and admiration. Look in your glan, 
my pretty Grace, and you need not be surprised. Thmk what 
will be his feelings when he owes you his life. It requires no 
prophet to foretell how this must end. He will love you, and you 
shall many him. Yes, Grace, you can surely trust me. I swear 
to you from henceforth, I will never so much as speak to him 
again. You shall not be made uneasy by me of all people — only 
save his life, Grace, only use every effort, make every sacrifice to 
save him, and I, Mary Cave, that was never foiled or beaten yet, 
promise you that he shall be yours,' 

It is peculiar to the idiosyncrasy of women that they seem tr 
think that they have a perfect right to dispose of a heart that 
belongs to them, and say to it, * you shall be enslaved here, or 
enraptured there, at our good pleasure.* Would they be more 
surprised or angry to find themselves taken at their word ? 

Grace listened with a pleased expression of countenance. She 
believed every syllable her friend told her. It is very easy to 
believe what we wish. And it was gratifjring to think that she 
had made an impression on the handsome yotmg Cavalier, for 
whom she could not but own she had once entertained a warm 
feeling of attachment. Like many another quiet and retiring 
woman, this consciousness of conquest possessed for Grace a 
charm dangerous and attractive in proportion to its rarity. The 
timid are sometimes more aggressive than the bold ; and Grace 
was sufliciently feminine to receive considerable gratification from 
that species of admiration which Mary, who was surfeited with it, 
thoroughly despised. It was the old story between these two: 
the one was courteously accepting as a tnfling gift that which 
constituted the whole worldly possessions of the other. It is 
hard to offer up our diamonds, and see them valued but as 
paste. 

* There is no time to be lost, Mary,' observed Grace, after a 
few moments' reflection. *I will make it my business to see 
General Effingham before twenty-four hours have elapsed. If, aa 
you say, he entertains this — this infatuation about me, it will 
perhaps make him still more anxious on behalf of his old friend, 

provide for whose safety I should think he would strain every 

nerve, even if there were no such person as Grace Allonby in the 

world. We will save Major Bosville, Mary, whatever happens, 

.rf I have to go down on my bended knees to George Efl^gham. 

Not that I think such a measure will be needftd,* added Grac6, 
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^th a smile ; ' he is very courteona and considente, notwith- 
Btanding his stem bro^B and hanghty manner. Very chiralrouB, 
too, for a Puritan. My fiither even ayows he is a good soldier ; 
and I am sure he is a thorough gentleman. Do you not think so, 
Mary?' 

But Mary did not answer. She had gained her point at last. 
Of course it was a great comfort to know that she had suoceeded 
in her object. Had the purchase not been worth the price, she 
would not surely have offered it ; and now the price had been 
accepted, and the ransom was actually paid, there was nothing 
more to be done. The excitement was over, and the reaction 
had already commenced. 

* Bless you, Grace, for your kindness,' was all she said. * I am 
tired now, and will go to bed. To-morrow we will settle every - 
tiling. Thank you, dear, again and again.' With these words 
she pressed -her cold lips upon her friend's hand ; and hiding her 
face as much as possible from observation, walked quietly and 
sadly to her room. It was an unspeakable relief to be alone, face 
to face with her great sorrow, but yet alone. To moan aloud in 
her agony, and speak to herself as though she were some one else, 
and fling herself down on her knees by the bed-side, burying her 
head in those white arms, and weep her heart out while she 
poured forth the despairing prayer that she might die, the only 
prayer of the afflicted that falls short of the ^rone of mercy. 
Once before in this very room had Mary wrestled gallantly with 
suffering, and been victorious. Was she weaker now that i^e was 
older ? Shame 1 shame I that the woman should give way to a 
trial which the girl had found strength enough to overcome. 
Alas 1 she felt too keenly that she had dien lost an ideal, whereas 
this time she had voluntarily surrendered a reality. She had 
never known before all she had dared, if not to hope, at least to 
dream, of the futore with ktm that was still possible yesterday — 
and now — 

Lost, too, by her own deed, of her own free will. Oh I it was 
hard, very hard to bear ! 

But she slept, a heavy, sound, and exhausted sleep. So it 
ever is with great and positive affliction. Happiness will keep us 
broad awake for hours, to rise with the lark ; gladsome, notwith- 
vtanding our vigils, as the bird itself, refreshed and invigorated 
by the sunshine of the soui. *Tis an imwilling bride that is late 
astir on her wedding-morn. Anxiety, with all its harassing 
effects, admits of but feverish and fitful slumbers. The dreaded 
orisis is never absent &ow our thoughts ; and though the body 
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may be prostrated bj wearinesB, the mind refuHes to be lulled io 
refit. We do not envy the merchant prince his bed of doirii, 
especially when he has neglected to insure his argosies; but 
when the blow has actually fallen, when happiness had spread 
her wings and flown away, as it seems, for evermore, when there 
18 no room for anxiety, because the worst has come at last, and 
hope is but a mockery and a myth, then doth a heavy sleep 
descend upon us, like a pall upon a coffin, and mercy bids us take 
our rest for a time, senseless and forgetful like the dead. 

But there was a bitter drop still to be tasted in the full cup of 
Maiy's sorrows. Even as she laid her down, she dreaded the 
moment of waking on the morrow ; she wished-^how wearily !— 
that slie might never wake again, though she knew not then that 
she would dream that night a golden dream, such as should make 
the moming^s misery almost too heavy to endure. 

She dreamed that she was once again at Falmouth, as of old. 
Sliie walked by the seashore, and watched the narrow line of cahn 
1)1 lie water and the ripple of the shallow wave that stole gently 
to her feet along the noiseless sand. The sea-bird's wing shone 
white against the summer sky as he turned in his sil^it flight; 
and the hushed breeze scarce lifted the folds of her own white 
dress as she paced thoughtfully along. It was the dress he liked 
so much ; she had worn it because he was gone, far away beyond 
fliose blue waters, with the Queen, loyal and tnie as he had ever 
been. Oh that' he were here now, to walk hand-in-hand with lier 
along those yellow sands I Even as she wished he stood by her, 
his breath was on her cheek, his eyes were looking into hers, hia 
arm stole round her waist. She knew not how, nor why, but she 
was his, his" very own, and for always now. ' At last,' she said, 
putting the hair back from his forehead, and printing on the 
smooth brow one long, clinging kiss, ' at last I dear. You will 
never leave me now ? * and the dream answered * Never, never- 
more I ' 

Yet when she woke, she did not waver in her resolution. 
Though Mary Gave looked ten years older than she had done bul 
twenty-four hours before, she said to her own heart, * I have 
decided : it $hall be done ! ' 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

*TUE LANDING-NET.' 

Faith had excited Dymocke's jealoiusfj. This was a great point 
gained ; perhaps with the intuitive knowledge of man's weak- 
nesses, possessed by the shallowest and most superficial of her sex, 
she had perceived that some decisive measure was required to land 
her fish at last. Though he had gorged the bait greedily enough, 
though the hook was ^irly fixed in a vital spot, and nothing re- 
mained — ^to continue our metaphor — but to brandish the landing- 
net, and subsequent frying-pan, the prize lurked stolidly in deep 
waters. This state of apathy in the finny tribe is termed ' sulk- 
ing ' by the disciples of Izas^ Walton ; and the great authoritiei 
who have succeeded that colloquial philosopher, in treating of the 
gentle art, recommend that stones should be thrown, and other 
ofTensive measures practised, in order to bring the fish once more 
to the surface. 

Let us see to what description of stone-throwing Faith resorted 
to secure the prey, for which, to do her justice, she had long been 
angling with much crafl, skill, and im tiring patience. 

Dymocke, we need hardly now observe, was'an individual who 
entertained no mean and derogatory opinion of his own merits or 
bis own charms. An essential article of his belief had always been 
that there was at least one bachelor left, who was an extraordi- 
narily eligible investment for any of the weaker sex below tlie 
rank of a lady ; and that bachelor bore the name * Hugh Dymocke.' 
With such a creed, it was no easy matter to bring to book our 
far-sighted philosopher. His good opinion of himself made it 
useless to practise on him the usual arts of coldness, contempt, and 
what is vulgarly termed * snubbing.' Even jealousy, that last 
and usually efficacious remedy, was not easily aroused in so self- 
Batisfied a mind; and as for hysterics, scenes, reproaches, and 
appeals to the passions, all such recoiled fix)m his experienced 
nature, like hailstones from an armour of proof. He was a dif- 
ficult subject, this wary old trooper. Crafly, callous, opinionated, 
above all, steeped in practical as well as theoretical wisdom. Yet, 
when it came to a trial of wits, the veriest chit of a silly waiting- 
maid could turn him round her finger at will. 

We have heard it asserted by sundry idolaters, that even ' the 
worst woman is better than the best man.' On the truth of thl^ 
iixiom wc would not v^ture to pronounce. Flattering as is our 
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opinion of ibe gentle sex, we ahonld be sony to calcakte ^e 
amount of evil which it would require to constitute the worA of 
those fiucinating natures which are so prone to run into extremes; 
but of this we art sure, that the tilliesi woman in all mattetB of 
fifus$€ and subtlety is a match, and more than a match, for the 
wisest of mankind. Here was Faith, for instance, who, wilh the 
exception of her joomejr to Oxford, had neyer been a dozen miles 
firom her own home, outwitting and outmanoeuvring a veteran 
toughened by ever bo many campaignis and sharpened l^ five- 
and-twenty years' practice in all die stratagems of love and war. 

After revolving in her own mind the different methods by 
which it would be advisable to hasten a catastrophe that should 
terminate in her own espousals to her victim, ^e little woman 
resolved on jealousy as the most prompt, the most efficadous, and 
perhaps the most merciful in the end. Now, a man always goes 
to work in the most blundering manner possible when he so &r 
forgets his own honest dog-Uke nature as to play such tricks ai 
these. He invariably selects some one who is diametricallj the 
opposite of the real object of attack, and proceeds to open the war 
with such haste and energy as are perfectly unnatural in them- 
selves, and utterly transparent to the laughmg bystanders. When 
he thinks he is getting on most swimmingly, &e world sneers ; 
the fictitious object, who has, indeed, no cause to be flattered, 
despises ; and the real one, finner in Uie saddle than ever, laughs 
at -him. It serves him right, for dabbling with a science of which 
he does not know the simplest rudiments. This was not Faith's 
method. We think we have already m^itioned that in attendance 
upon the King at Holmby was a certain yeoman of the guard on 
whom that damisel had deigned to shed the sunshine of her smiles, 
in which the honest iunctionary basked with a stolid satisfiiction 
edifying to witness. He was a steady, sedate, and goodly person- 
age ; and, save for his bulk, the result of little thought combined 
with much feeling, and his comeliness, which he inherited from a 
Yorkshire mother, was the very counterpart of Dymocke himself. 
He was nearly of the same age, had served in the wars on the 
King's side with some little distinction, was equally a man of few 
words, wise saws, and an outward demeanour of profoimd sagacily, 
but lacked, it must be confessed, that prompt wit and energy of 
action which made amends for much of the absurdity of our fiiend 
Hugh's pretensions. 

He was, in short, such a personage as it seemed natural fi>r a 
woman to admire who had been capable of appreciating the good 
qiiaUties of the sergeant; and in this Faith showed a tact and dia- 
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cemment ^eaeatially feminine. Neither did she go to work 
' hammer-and-tongs/ aa if there were not a moment to be lost ; 
on the contrary, ahe rather suffered than encouraged the yeoman^s 
unwieldly attentions; and taxed her energies, not so much to 
captiyate him as to watch the effect of her behayioiu: on the real 
object of attack. She had but little time, it is true, for her 
operations, which were limited to the period of the King's short 
visit at Boughton ; but she had no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the success of her efforts, even long before the departure of his 
Majesty and the unconscious rival. 

Dymocke, elated with his last exploit, and full of the secret 
intelligence he had to communicate, at first took little notice of his 
sweetheart, or indeed of any of the domestics ; and Faith, wisely 
letting him alone, played on her own game with persevering 
steadiness. After a time she succeeded in arousing his attention, 
then his anxiety, and lastly his wrath. At first he seemed simply 
surprised, then contemptuous, afterwards anxious, and lastly im- 
doubtedly and unreasonably angry, with himself, with her, with 
her new acquaintance, with the whole world ; and she looked so 
confoundedly pretty all the time 1 When the yeoman went away, 
Faith gazed after the departing cavalcade from tiie buttery- window 
with a deep sigh./ She remarked to one of the other maids * that 
she felt as if ^e could die for the King ; and what a becoming 
uniform was worn by the yeomen of the guard.* Dymocke, who 
had approached her with some idea of an armistice, if not a treaty 
of peace, turned away with a smothered ciurse and a bitter scowl. 
All that night he never came near her, all the next morning he 
never spoke to her, yet she met him somehow at every turn. He 
was malleable now^ and it was time to forge him into a tool. 

It was but yesterday we watched two of our grand*children aw 
play in the corridor. The little girl, with a spirit of unjust 
acquisitiveness, laid violent hands upon her brother's toys, takinj^ 
from him succeasively the whole of his marbles, a discordant tin 
trumpet, and a stale morsel of plum-cake. The boy, a sturdy, 
curly-headed, open-eyed urchin, rising ^ve^ resented tins whole- 
sale spoliation with considerable energy; and a grand quarrel, 
not without violence, was the result The usual declaration 0/ 
hostility, ' then I won't play^^ was followed by a retreat to different 
comers of the gallery ; and a fit of ' the sulks,* lastiag nearly 
twenty minutes, afforded a short interval of peace and quiet to 
the household. 

A diild's resentment, however, is not of long duration ; and wo 
are bound to admit that in this instance the a^resior made \h.t 
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first adranceB to a reconciliation. 'You began it, dear,' lii^ 
the little vixen, a thorough woman ah-eady, though she can 
hardly speak plain. * Kiss and make up, brother : you began it! ' 
And we are persuaded that the honest little fellow, with hu 
masculine sofhiess of head and heart, believed himself to have 
been from the conunencement wholly and solely in the wrong. 

So Faith, lying in wait for Djrmocke at a certain angle of the 
back-yard, where there was not much likelihood of interruption, 
stood to her arms boldly, and commenced the attack. 

* Are you never going to speak to me again, sergeant ? ' said 
Faith, with a half-mournful, half-resentful expression on her 
pretty &ce. ' I know what new acquaintances are — ^the miller's 
daughter's a good girl and a comely ; but it's not so fiir from here 
to Brampton Mill that you need to be in such a huny as not to 
spare a word to an old friend, Hugh 1 * 

The last monosyllable was only whispered, but accompanied 
by a sofl stolen glance from imder a pair of long eyelashes, it did 
not fail to produce a certain effect. 

' The millei*'s daughter 1 Brampton Mill ! ' exclaimed Hugh, 
aghast and open-mouthed, dumbfoundered, as well he might be, 
at an accusation so devoid of the slightest shadow of justice. 

' Oh ! I know what I know,* proceeded Faith, with increased 
agitation and alarming volubility. * I know where you were spend- 
ing the day yesterday, and the day before, and the day before that! 
I know why you leave your work in the morning, and the dinner 
stands till it's cold, and the horse is kept out all day, and comes 
home in a muck of sweat; and it's ^'where's the sergeant?" and 
"has anybody seen Hugh?" and '* Mistress Faith, can you tell 
what's become of Dymocke ? " all over the house. But I answer 
them, " I've nothing to do with Dymocke ; Dymocke don't belong 
to me. Doubtless he's gone to see his friends in the neighbourhood ; 
and he knows his own ways best." Oh I / don't want to pry 
upon you, sergeant ; it's nothing to me when you come and go : 
and no doubt, as I said before, she's a good gu*l, and a comely ; 
and got a bit of money too ; for her sister that married Will 
Jenkins she's gone and quarrelled with her &ther; and the 
brother, you know, he's in hiding ; and they're a bad lot alto- 
gether, all but her; and I hope you'll be happy, Sergeant 
Dymocke; and you've my best wishes; and (sob) prayers 
(sob), for all that's come and gone yet (sob),. Hugh I ' 

To say that Dymocke was astonished, stupefied, at his wits' 
end, is but a weak mode of expressing his utter discomfiture ; IIm 
fM soldier was completely routed, front, fianks, and rear, dis- 
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armed and taken prisoner, he was utterly at the mercy of his 
conqueror. 

' It's not much to ask,' pursued Faith, her cheeks flushing, and 
her bosom heaving as she wept out her plaint ; ' it's not mucli to 
ask, and I should like to have back the broken sixpence, and 
the silyer buckles, and the— the — ^bit of sweet marjoram I gave 
you yesterday was a fortnight, if it's only for a keepsake and n 
remembrance when you're married, Hugh, and you and me vhq 
separated for ever I ' 

With these desponding words, the disconsolate damsel buried 
her &ce in her apron and moaned aloud. 

What a brute he felt himself! how completely she had put 
him in the wrong — ^how his conscience smote him, innocent sua he 
was concerning the miller's daughter, for many little instances of 
inattention and neglect towards his affianced bride, who was tiow 
so unselfishly giving him up, with such evident disti^ess. How 
his heart yearned towards her now, weeping there in her rustic 
beauty, and he pitied her, pitted her, whilst all the time, with Km 
boasted sagacitr and experience, he was as helpless as a baby iji 
the Utde witch s hands. 

* Don't ye take on so. Faith,' he said, attempting an awkward 
caress, from which she snatched herself indignantly away, * don'i 
ye take on so. I never went near the miller's daughter, Faith^ — 
I tell ye I didn't, as I'm a living man ! ' 

* Oh 1 it's nothing to me, sergeant, whether you did or 
whether you didn't,' returned the lady, looking up for an inRti^nt^ 
and incontinently hiding her face in her apron for a fresh burst 
of grief. ' It's all over between you and me now, Hugh^ for 
evermore I ' 

* Never say such a word, my dear,' returned Dymocke, waxing 
considerably alarmed, as the possibility of her being in earnest 
occurred to him, and the horrid suspicion dawned on his mind 
that t&is might be a ruse to get rid of him in &vour of the comely 
yeoman, after all ; ^ and if you come to that, lass, you weren't flo 
true to your colours yourself yesterday, that you need to turn 
the tables this way upon me.' 

She had led him to the point now. Then he was jealous, nn 
she intended he should be, and she had got him sale. 

* Fm sure I don't know what you mean. Sergeant Dymocke,' 
answered Mistress Faith, demurely, sobbing at longer intervalH, 
and drying her eyes while she spoke. * If you allude to my oon- 
versation with one of his blessed Majesty's servants yesterday, I 
iiwwer you that it was in the presence of yourself and all my 
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lord's servants ; and if it hadn't been, I'm accountable to no one. 
A poor lone woman like me can't be too careful, I know ; a poor 
lone woman that's got nobody to defend her character, speak up 
for her, or take care of her, and that's lost her best friend, that 
quarrels with her whether ^e will or no. Oh 1 what shall I do ? 
^whatshallldo?' 

The action was very nearly over now. Another flood of tears, 
brought up like a skilful general's reserve, in the nick of time, 
turned the tide of af^drs, and nothing was lefl for the sergeant 
but to surrender at discretion. 

* It's your own fault if it be so,' whispered Hugh, with that 
peculiarly sheepish expression which pervades the male biped's 
countenance when he so far hmniliates himself as to make a bond 
fide proposal. * If you'll say the word, Faith, say it now, for in- 
deed I love you, and I'll never be easy till you're my wife, and 
that's the truth I' 

But Faith wouldn't say the word at once, nor indeed could she 
be brought to put a period to her admirer's sufferings, in which, 
like a very woman, idie found a morbid and inexplicable gratifi- 
cation, until she had well-nigh worried him into a withdrawal of 
his offer, when she said it in a great hurry, and sealed her eah 
mission with a kiss. 

On the subsequent festivities held both in the parlour and the 
hall — for Sir Giles drank the bride's health in a bumper, and the 
ladies of the fiimily thought nothing too good to present to their 
&vourite on the happy occasion of her marriage— it is not ouf 
province to enlarge. In compliance with the maxim that ' happj's 
the wooing that's not long in doing,' the nuptials took place as 
soon as the necessary preparations could be made, and a prettier 
or a happier-looking bride than Faith never knelt before the altar. 

The sergeant, however, betrayed a scared and somewhat startled 
appearance, as that of one who is not completely convinced of his 
own identity, bearing his part nevertheless as a bridegroom bravelj 
and jaimtily enough. 

At his own private opinion of the catastrophe we can but guess 
by a remark which he was overheard to address to himself imme- 
diately afler his acceptance by the pretty waiting-nudd, and her 
consequent departure to acquaint her mistress. 

* You've done it now, old lad,' observed the sergeant, shaking 
his head, and speaking in a deliberate, reflective, and somewhat 
sarcastic tone. ' What is to be must be, I suppose, and all things 
turn out for the best. But there's no question about it ^^ou'vt^ 
aoiic — it — now I ' 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

'yes or no.' 

Old Sir Giles never refused his daughter anything now. He h»i 
always been an indulgent parent, but it seemed that of late years 
Grace had more than ever wound herself round his heart. The 
old Cavalier was getting sadly broken and altered of late. Day 
by day his frame became more bent and more attenuated ; the 
eye that used to gleam so bright was waxing dim and uncertain ; 
the voice that had rung out so clear and cheerful above the tramp 
of squadrons and the din of battle, now shook and quivered with 
the dyightest exertion, and the once muscular hand that used to 
close so vigorously upon sword and bridle-rein, had wasted down, 
thin, white, and fragile like a girl's. The spirit alone was un- 
altered — ^bold, resolute, and unyielding as of old; the stanch 
Cavalier drank the King's health as undbrinkingly every night as 
was his wont ; and lacked opportunity only to lead tiie King's 
troops into action as undauntedly as ever. Ay, although too 
feeble to sit upright in a saddle, he had waved them on to certain 
death from a sick man's litter. It is glorious to think how the 
spirit outlives the clay. But with Grace it seemed as if he could 
not be tender and gentle enough. Whether it was an instinctive 
feeling that his child was not happy, or an inward presentiment 
that they must soon take leave of each other in this world, some- 
thing seemed to prompt him to lavish all the affection of his warm 
old heart on his darling, and bade him grant her aU she asked, 
and anticipate her lightest wish while it was yet in his power. 
Thus it befel that to Grace's imexpected proposal, ' Father, may I 
write in your name to bid General Effingham to the Hall 7 ' he 
answered feebly in the affirmative, and the young lady found her- 
self in consequence sitting down for the first time in her life to 
pen a formal letter to the Parliamentary General. 

Now this invitation, albeit unnatural and unexpected enough, 
scarcely did as much violence to Sir Giles's feelings as might have 
been supposed. Tears before, at Oxford, he had imbibed a strong 
personal liking for George Effingham ; and although the latter's 
desertion of his colours had been a grievous offence to the loyal 
old Cavalier, he cotdd not but respect the successful and dis- 
tinguiflhed soldier, who had won such laurels on the side he had 
espoused too late ; he could not forget that he owed his life to 
Effingham on the fatal field of Naseby, nor could he be insensible 
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to the many kindnesses conferred upon him and his by the General 
since he had entered upon his high command at Northampton, h 
was bitter, truly, thus to be beholden to a renegade, and a Round- 
head to boot ; but then the rebel, though a political enemy, was 
a personal friend, and it was doubtless pleasant to be exempt from 
the fines, penalties, domiciliary visits, and other inconyenience.^ 
to which those Cavaliers were liable who were not so fortunate aa 
^•o possess a protector on the winning side. So Sir Giles answered 
iu the affirmative, though a little testily, considering it was Grace 
to whom he spoke. 

^ As theu wilt, wench, as thou wilt. Let him come and see 
the two poor old cripples, an' he choose. Vaux is a-bed, and I'm 
little better, but the time has been that he's ridden alongside of 
us in buff and steel, the renegade. 'Slife, he's seen lis front, and 
flanks, and rear, and all,' laughed the old knight, grimly, reverting 
to the defeats at Mai'ston Moor and Naseby. ' Let him come and 
have a look at us, now we're laid upon the shelf and he's got the 
sun his own side o' the hedge, with a murrain to it 1 But write 
him a civil cartel, Gracey, too, for we're beholden to the black- 
muzzled varlet. Roundhead though he be.' 

And thus it came to pass that Grace sat alone in the great hall 
at Boughton, witli her colour coming and going, and her heart 
beating a very quick march the while George Effingham's orderly 
led his horse from the door, and the Geneiil himself walked into 
her presence, trembling in every limb, and in a state of nervoua 
alarm sufficiently contemptible for a man who could face a batterjf 
without wincing. The usual ceremonious observances were gone 
through. Grace presented a cold cheek to her visitor's salute as 
she bade him welcome. And the latter dropped the hand extended 
to him as if it were some poisonous reptile, instead of the very 
treasure on earth for which he would have given every drop of 
blood in his body. They did not speak much of the weatlier, 
but according to the custom of the time, the gentleman made tlie 
most minute and circumstantial inquiries as to the state of health 
enjoyed by each separate member of her family, and the lady 
answered categorically, and by iTile. Then there was a dead 
silence, very awkward^ very painfril, apparently interminable 
Grace began almost to wish he hadn't come. 

She broke it at last with an effort. 

'I have to thank you, General Effingham, for bo {»omptlj 
attending to my request. Were you not surprised to receive my 
letter ? ' she added^ with an attempt to bpse into » more playful 
vein. 
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Geoi^ mattered Bomething unintelligible in reply. He wai 
fio carpet-knight, our honest friend, and the last man on earth to 
help a lady either out o^ or into, a difficulty. 

She -was obliged to go on unassisted. It was not so formidable 
as she fancied, now that the ice was broken, and she had recovered 
the alarm of hearing her own voice. 

' I can count upon you as a friend, Greneral,* she said, one of 
her fi^nk, cordial smiles lighting up the whole of her pretty fiice ; 
' and I am about to put your friendship to the test. You can do 
me a kindness that will make me the happiest girl in the world — 
can I depend upon you? If you promise me, I know I can.' 

He coloured with a swarthy glow of pleasure. Tliis f^nk 
iealing accorded well with his honest earnest nature. 

* I am a plain soldier. Mistress Grace,' he replied ; * I would 
give my life to serve you, and you know it.' 

Grace's head began to turn. Now for it — she must plead with 
lier lover to save one whom he could not but consider his rival, 
and perhaps the effort would cost the mediator all that makes life 
nioBt valuable. Well, she was in deep water now, and must sink 
nr swim. She struck out boldly at once. 

* Do you know that your old comrade, Humphrey Bosville, is 
a prisoner in London, on a charge of high treason ? ' 

He had not heard a word of it. He was grieved beyond 
measure. Bosville was so devoted, so persevering, had been so 
stanch to the Royal cause, had been concerned in every plot and 
every scheme, had been pardoned once by the Parliament. It 
would go hard with him this time — ^he was very, very sorry to 
hear of it. 

* And that is exactly what I ask you to prevent,' she broke in. 
'I have sent for you that I might implore you to save him. 
George Effingham, you are the only man alive that I would ask 
to do so much. Grant me my desire as freely and frankly as I 
entreat it of you.' 

It was exactly the way to take him. Had she beat about the 
bush and finessed and coquetted with him, he would probably 
have refused her sternly, although such a refusal would have 
forbidden him ever to see her again. He wotdd have set up some 
objection of duty or principle, and hardened himself to resistance, 
even against her, but he was not proof against this open-hearted, 
confiding, sisterly kind of treatment, and had she asked him to 
ride to London incontinently, and beard Cromwell to his face, he 
must have yielded on the spot. Where had Grace acquired her 
Lnowledge gf hum«in nature? Surely it is by intuition tbftl 
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women tbud readily detect and take advantage of our moEt 
aaaailable pointB. They need no Vauban to teU them that 's 
fortress is no stronger than its weakest part,* but direct their 
attack unhesitatingly where the wall is lowest^ and carry every- 
thing before them by a coup de main* 

George saw all the difficulties in his path plainly enough. He 
knew thiftt to ask for his old comrade's life would subject him to 
much suspicion and misrepresentation on the part of hia colleagues 
Like all successful men, he had no lack of rivals, and now that 
the fighting was over it had already begun to be whispered that 
tlie converted CSavalier was but a lukewarm partisan after all, naj, 
the fanatics averred that he was, alas ! but ' a whited sepulchre/ 
and little better than a 'Malignant' in his heart. Cromwell 
indeed, whose religious enthusiasm was strongly dashed with 
political far-sightedness, knew his valour, and to Cromwell he 
trusted ; but he could not conceal from himself that he was about 
to stake on one throw the whole of that infiuence and positbn he 
had so ardently coveted, and which it had cost him such strenuous 
and unceasing efforts to attain. 

But George's was a generous nature, and the instant he had 
determined to make this sacrifice for the woman he loved, he had 
resolved that she should be the last person to learn its value and 
importance. 

'Is it to save my old friend's life. Mistress Grace,' he said, 
^ tliat you think it necessary thus to entreat me ? I should indeed 
be grateful to you for informing me of his danger. I will loae no 
time in making every exertion on his behalf, ay, even should I 
have to give my life for his. I only wish you had proposed to 
me some more unwelcome task, that I might have shown you how 
ready I am to comply with your every wish.' 

He spoke with a playful, for him, even with a courtly air. He 
marked the glistening eye and the flush of pleasure with which 
she listened, nor did he wince for a moment, and though his lip 
trembled a little, the brave face was as firm as marble. 

Did he think he could blind her ? Could he believe she did 
not calculate his dang», and appreciate his unselfiahness? Did 
he not feel how her woman-nature must respond to a generosity 
so akin to its own ? If ever you would win her, Georg« Effing- 
ham, open your arms now, and take her to your heart ! 

The tears were coming to his eyes, but he drove them ba^ 
with a strong effort, as, seeing she was too much moved to speak^ 



will bring him back to you without a hair of his head being 
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banned, Mistress Crraee. Perhaps in hapjA^ days yon will both 
think kindly of the renegade Cavalier.* 

She pnt her hand in Ms, smiling sweetly through her tears. 

* Do this,' she murmtired, * and ask me what you will in re- 
compense.' 

He was too proud to understand her. 

'There is not a moment to be lost,* he said ; 'make my ex- 
cuses to Sir Giles and good Lord Vaux, that I must take my leave 
without waiting on them. Farewell, Mistress Grace; fear not. 
Farewell 1' 

Without another word, without eren touching her hand, he 
made a profound obeisance and left the room. 

Grace s knees were knocking together, and she shook in erery 
limb. She sank into Sir Giles's huge arm-chair, and there she 
sat and pondered the momentous question that some day or 
another presents itself to every woman's heart. * How noble,' 
thought Grace, * how generous, how chivalrous, and how good I 
Never to show that he was conferring a kindness, never to place 
me under the sense of an obligation ; and all the time he is 
willing to give up his fame and his command and his position ; 
nay, a dearer, fonder future still, and fbr my sake.' Grace 
blushed up to her temples though she was alone. * This is in- 
deed true affection — the affection I have heard of and dreamt of; 
that I never thought any one would be found to feel for me. For 
me ! — ^what am I that that brave, determined, goodly man should 
thus be at the disposal of my lightest word ? ' Grace went to the 
end of the hall, peeped in the glass, and sat down again, appa- 
rently a little more satisfied and composed. * If their positions 
were reversed, would Humphrey have acted so? I trow not. 
Has he the firmness and the energy and the strength of mind ol 
thia on« 7 Oh 1 why did I not love George Effingham instead ? 
Stay ! do T not love him now ? Shame, shame !— and I almost 
told him so. And perhaps he sees how wavering and unworthy 
I am, and despises me afler all.' Grace sat back in her chair, in 
a most unenviable frame of mind — ^provoked with the past, im- 
patient of the present, and undecided as to the future. George 
stepped cahnly along the terrace, with the sad composure of a 
man who has nothing more to fear on earth. He had long known 
it must come to this at last ; had long anticipated the moment 
when the frail cobwebs of self-deception which weave themselves 
insensibly around the human heart must be swept away in a 
breath ; when the vain imitation of Hope that had beguiled its 
lonelineee must be surrendered once for all ; and he accepted his 
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lot with a proady quiet resignation. At least he would make W 
happy, ay, though it cost him every treasure he had in the world; 
and when he could bear it he would see her again, and in her 
wel&re should be his reward. 

The rustle of a lady's dress behind him caused him to start 
and stop. Could she have followed him for one more last word ? 
Could his self-sacrifice have touched and softened her ? No ; as 
he turned his head it was Mary Cave that hurried up to him with 
trembling steps, and accosted him in the Altering accents of ex- 
treme anxiety and distress. 

She was so altered he hardly knew her. She. whose 
manner used to be so composed and queenly, dashed it may U 
with a little too much self-confidence and assumption, was now 
nervous and pre-occupied ; apparently humbled in her o¥m esti- 
mation, and abrupt, almost incoherent, in her address. She had 
lost her rich colour, too, and there were lines on the brow he 
remembered so smooth and fair ; while the soft blue eyes that 
formerly laughed and sparkled, and softened all at once, had 
f^own fixed and dilated, even fierce in their expression of defiance 
{ind endurance. 

' One word with you. General Effingham,' she said, without 
waiting to go through any of the common forms of salutatioo ; 
'have you seen Mistress Alionby ?' 

He answered in the afiirmative with a bow. She seemed to 
know it, for she scarcely waited for a reply. 

' You have heard it all,' she hurried on, speaking very fast and 
energetically, with a certain action of the hand and wrist that 
was habitual to her, but never (and this was so unlike her), never 
looking her companion in the fiice. ^ Grace has made no subter- 
fuge, no concealment; she has told you everything— everything? 
And you are going to London immediately? — this very day? 
You will not lose an instant ? He will be saved, Effingham— 
don't you think he will ? ' 

' I shall be on the road before the sim goes down,' he rephed 
courteously, affecting to ignore her agitation; 'I have already 
promised Mistress Allonby that I will leave no stone unturned to 
£ave Humphrey Bosville. I think I can answer for his life being 
spared.' 

She could not help it ; she burst into tears. Alas ! they came 
easier every time, and she had so often cause to weep now I But 
it relieved her, and afler this display of weakness she x^pMd 
iiiU) something of her old air of composure ad superiority* 

* He is a very dear friend/ she said, the colour gradualtjr etoaliii| 
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over her pale face ; * a very dear Mend to us all. You will 
command Grace^s eternal gratitude, and Sir Gilea'a and Lord 
Vaux'fl — and mine.' 

He was only too happy to serve them, he said ; and he, too, 
valued Humplurey as much as any of them— so brave, so kindly ; 
abore all, so gende and true-hearted. 

* Hush ! ' £e stopped him, quite eagerly, the while she laid hei 
hand in his with a fiank cordial pressure, but her face worked as 
though she would &m burst out crying once more. ' There is not 
a moment to lose ; I must detain you no longer. There is one 
thing more I had to say. You will see him ; you will tell him 
how anxious we have aJl been for him, and you will give him this 
packet yourself,* she drew it from her bosom as she spoke, * and 
you wiU entrust it to no hand but his own. It is only a matter 
of — of — business,* she faltered out, ' but I wish it to arrive safe 
at its destination. Thank you — God bless you.* 

She would not have been a woman had she not reserved this 
one little bit of concealment. Effingham must not know, no one 
must ever know, how she had loved Humphrey Bosville. The 
packet was but a matter of btcsiness^-humieaa, forsooth ! — ex- 
change and barter, and dead loss and utter bankruptcy ; but none 
must &thom it. They are all alike ; reeling from a death-blow 
they can find a moment to dispose their draperies decently, nay, 
even tastefully, around them. And whilst on the subject oi 
drapery we may remark, that even in the deepest affliction they 
preserve no slight regard to the amenities of dress. Though 
Mary's heart was bredsing, her robe was not disordered, neither 
was her hair out of curl. 

As £ffingham ordered out his horses and betook himself to the 
saddle, he little thought how he had created so deep an interest 
in l^e two gentle hearts he lefb behind him. Grace was already 
studiously comparing him with a previous idol, a comparison 
which generally argues the dethronement of the prior image 
fi-om its pedestal in the female breast ; and Mary, of all people, 
could most thoroughly enter into his feelings, pity his loneliness, 
and appreciate his self-sacrifice. 

Humphrey's case was indeed one of extreme peril. Heavily 
manacled, and committed to Newgate like a common malefactor, 
his only prospect of release was when he should be brought before 
the Parliament and placed on trial for his life. Scant mercy, too, 
oonld he expect from that conscientious assemblage. A confirmed 
Malignant, a brave and zealous officer, an adherent of the Queen ; 
lastly— 'Settinfii at naught his previous pardon— -an emissary from 
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the French Court to the imprisoned King, nothing was wanting 
to prove him guilty of high treason against the majes^ of the 
Commons House of Parliament by law assembled, — ^nothing but 
an extraordinary reversal of the usual sentence could prevent bia 
paying the extreme penally attached to that heinous offence. 

In vain he pleaded the innocence of the letters with which he 
was charged; in vain he urged that they contained a simple 
application to his Majesty from the Prince, his son, for permiaeioii 
to accompany the Duke of Orleans to the wars. In vain he 
pleaded his own position as a mere domestic functionary attached 
to the person of the Queen. His well-known character for loyalty 
and reckless daring, accompanied by his steady reiusal to sign his 
name to a written statement embodying the above explanations, 
utterly nullified all that could be said in liis defence, and left hini 
nothing to anticipate but an adverse verdict, a short ahrifb, and a 
speedy end. 

It was evident, however, that some strong influence was at 
work below the sur&ce in favour of the Royalist prisoner. Power- 
ful debaters in the House of Commons itself urged the policy of 
clemency, and the antecedents of the culprit, as arguments for a 
mitigated sentence, if not a free acquittal. Shrewd lawyers 
reserved points of law in his behalf. One eminent patriot boldly 
expressed his admiration of such devoted constancy even in an 
enemy ; and although the case was too dear to admit of doubt, 
and Lenthall (the Mr. Speaker of his day) was compelled to do 
his duty and commit the prisoner for trial on the oapital charge, 
he was not even then abandoned by Mends, who must indeed 
have felt themselves secure to make such exertions in his behalf. 

On his return to Newgate from Westminster, the coach in 
which he sat was curiously enough upset Two of his guards 
appeared strangdy stupefied, a third was drunk, and the fourth, 
slipping a note into his hand, bade him run for his life the while 
he extricated the horses and rated the driver soundly for their 
misfortune. Perhaps Humphrey was not so surprised as he might 
have been, had he not previously held an interview with £ffi^- 
ham in his prison, whose writing he recognised in the slip of 
paper in his hand. Its contents were short and pithy : 

* Keep quiet and in hiding,* it said, * for a few monthsL Yon 
will be purposely overlooked, but remain where you are not 
known, and above all — ^keep stilL' 

There was no signature, but Humphrey wisely tore it into 
sbredfl as he made his escape through Uie increasing <lftrlriyfi«R, 

XMd now £ffiaghaia wa antioipating his reward. As he jour- 
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neyed rapidly back to Northampton, riding post, and urging the 
good horses beneath him to their swiftest pace, he was thinking of 
Grace's grateful smile when he shoidd assure her that her lover 
had been saved by his exertions ; and his own gratificataon, in 
which indeed there was no inconsiderable leaven of pain, at her 
delight. 

He was to see her just once again — that once which, ccmtrary 
to all the rules of arithmetic, is multiplied by itself into so many, 
many times — to witness her happiness with ms own eyes, and feel 
that henceforth he was never so much as to think of her again. 
For this he had worked and fawned, cajoled and promised, 
intrigued and threatened; done constant violence to his stem, 
h-ue nature, and lost that position with his party which it had 
cost him so much to attain. And for this he would have done as 
much and twice as much again, because, you see, he was going to 
have his Beward. 

How even this consolation was denied him, we must detail in 
another chapter. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

* WELCOME HOME.* 



There was hurrying to and fro in the old house at Boughton ; a 
hushed confusion seemed to pervade the establishment, and though 
the servants ruslied here and there in aimless anxiety, everything 
was done as noiselessly ias possible, and they did not even venture 
to express in words &ai which their scared fkcea and white lips 
told only too well. 

Horses had been saddled hastily, and ridden- off at speed in 
search of medical assistance. With the strange piteous earnest- 
ness to do something which pervades us helpless mortals when we 
feel that nothing can avail, mounted messengers had been dis- 
patched in needless repetition. There was little to be done but 
to wait for the leech and summon fortitude to endure his con- 
firmation of their worst fears. The sick man said himself there 
was no hope. He seemed less affected than any in the household 
by the recent catastroj^e. 

Sir Giles was down under a mortal stroke. He preserved his 
senses and his speecli ; the rest of the man was a mere helpless 
shell ; but his mind was as vigorous as ever, and the old knight's 
courage had not given way even now — ^no, not an inch. 
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He had often looked on Death before, and fix>nted him in t1i« 
field, spurring his good horse against him, with a jest on his lips, 
and told him that he fenred him not, to his 6ce. He had seen all 
he loY«d best on earth &8t in the skeleton's embrace, and he Bad 
not qnailcd even then . Would he shrink from him now ? Pshaw I 
let him do his worst. 

We have said it before, and we say it again, that the mind 
which has never prepared itself for the great change, is usually 
iuca|)able of doing so when that change is actually present. Far 
be it from us to aver that it is ever too late whilst there is life; 
we only remark that it seems ill-advised to make no preparation 
for a long, what if it be an endless, journey ? till the foot is actually 
in the stirrup. 

Grace was weeping by his bedside, her hand in his, her £ice 
turned from him to hide the big drops that coursed each other 
down her cheeks. Poor Gracey ! Many a true friend loves you 
well, many a heart leaps to the glance of your kind eyes, and 
warms to your gentle voice ; but where will you find an afiection 
so constant, so unwavering, so regardless of self, so patient of 
ingratitude, as his who lies gasping there on his death-bed? 
Wliere will you find another love that shall be always willing to 
give everything and receive nothing ? that shall pour on you iu 
unceasing stores of care and tenderness, nor ask even for a word 
of thanks in return ? 

Tve been a kind old father to thee, lass,' said the dying 
man, ' and thou'st been a rare daughter to me ; but I must leaTe 
thee now.' 

What could Grace do but bow her head down upon the poor 
thin hand she held, and weep as if her heart would break ? 

He folded the pretty head to his bosom as he used to do when 
she was a little child, stroking the hair down, and fondling and 
consoling her. 

* Don't ye cry so, my darling,' said the old warrior. * What 1 
Gracey, little woman, cheer up ! 'tis not for long, lass, not for long.' 

She seemed to be the dying one of the two. She lay motion- 
less, her head buried in his breast. She was praying for him to 
his Father and hers. 

He was still for a time. Conscious of his Ruling powers, he 
was gatheiing himself, as it were, for an effort When he qpoke 
again she looked up astonished at his strength of voice. 

' Is Mary here 7 ' he asked — ' Mary Gave 7 bid her come round 
here. God bless thee, Mistress Mary.' 

She had been sitting aikr off at the window, quietly waiting, «i 
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Was her cnslom, till she could be of use. She came to the bedside 
nowy and put her arm round Grace, and looked down upon the 
helpless knight with a calm, sad face. The greater grief absorbs 
the less, and constant pain will make callous the most sensitiye 
nature. Poor Mai-y ! two short years ago she would hardly have 
stood so composed and statue-like at good Sir Gileses death-bed. 

' Care for her, sweet Mistress Mary/ he resumed, with some- 
thing of his old energy of voice and manner ; ^ take charge of my 
pret^ one when I am gone. I thought sometimes to see her 
married to yon good lad, him that rode the sorrel horse so fkirly 
— ^my memory fails me now, I think — how call you him ? Ay, I 
thought to have seen her married and all ; but she's young, very 
young yet. I am failing fast, Mistress Maiy ; don't ye speak to 
Gracey about it ; she loves her old father, and it might disturb 
the child ; but Fm not for long here. I know not if my senses 
may be spared me. I must speak out whilst I can. Gracey, are 
you there ? Where is Gracey ? * 

She was close to him still, pressing her wet cheek to his. 

*Here, father,' she whispered, ^dear father;' and her voice 
seemed to revive him for the time. 

* Mary will take care of thee, my little lass,' he said, feebly 
stretching his hand to hers, and trying to place it in that of her 
friend. *Thou wilt not leave her, Mary; never leave her till 
she's married to some good man — ^not a rebel, Gracey, never a 
rebel, for the old father's sake. I loved that bold lad well ; why 
doth he never come to see us now ? Kiss me, Gracey. I shall 
see thee, again, my child. God forgive my sins I I have never 
sinned by thee. I shall see thee again, and thy mother too. God 
bless thee, Gracey ! ' 

He sank into a stupor. The leech had not arrived yet. Some- 
thing told their hearts that all the leechcrafl on earth would be of 
no avail, and the two women sat noiselessly weeping in the silence 
of the death-chamber. 

He spoke again after a while ; but his eyes shone with a strange 
brightness, and the indescribable change was on him — ^the change 
which we cannot but instinctively ac&iow:ledge, and which per- 
vades the dying, like a gleam of pale light from the land beyond 
the grave. 

He spoke of the old times now. Anon he was chargkig once 
more at the head of his brigade on Naseby field ; the tramp of 
squadrons and the rattle of small arms were in his ears, and 
Effingham's steel-headed pikes lowered grimly in his frcat. 
Alas ! the battle shout was but a hoarse labouring whisper, yet 
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Uie two pale listeners could recognise the tactics of an action ind 
ihesiairing oldvrar-cty, ' God andQueenMary ! For the Kingl 
fer the King 1 ' 

Then he prayed for his Sovereign, fervently, loyally, prayed 
that he might recover his power and his throne, intermingUng 
short pithy phrases from the ritual of his Church, and expressing 
himself proud, happy, privileged, that he might die for his King. 

Yet a thread of consciousness seemed to run through tiiese 
fitful wanderings of departing reason. It was pitiful to hear him 
urge on his fimcied retainers to ease his saddle and curb his good 
horse tighter, as he flew his hawk once more in the green 
meadows under the summer sky. 

' He was getting infirm,' he said, * and the days were long at 
this time of year ; but it was evening at last, and he was glad, 
for he was tii^, veiy tired. It would be dark before they got 
home. It was very dark even now.' 

There was a dead silence. The startled women thought he 
was gone ; but he breathed yet, though very fkintly, and with 
parted lips. His eyes were closed, but he was wandering still. 
He called to his hawk, his horse, and his hounds. He must see 
Gracey, too, he said, ' before he took his boots off' — ' She was 
very Httle, surely, very little to run alone ; ' and he sp6ke fondly 
and tenderly to another Grace — a Grace that had been treasnred 
up many a long year in the depths of his stout old heart, a Grace 
that would almost weary expecting him, even in heaven — ^that 
was surely waiting for him now on the other side. 

He opened his eyes once more, but they rolled aimlessly aroimd, 
fixing themselves at last feebly upon his daughter. Grace felt to 
her heart's core that his last look was one of consciousness upon 
her — ^that he knew her even while that look was glazing into 
death — ^that the ' Grod bless thee, Gracey I ' which he gasped out 
with his last breath, was the same old fond familiar farewell with 
which he waa always used to depart upon a journey. 

So he went upon his way, and surely when he reached the 
promised land he foimd a fond fiice there, waiting to welcome 
him home. 

Ere the surgeon arrived in hot haste there was nothing left on 
earth of the stout old Cavalier but a goodly war-worn finme, a 
fixed marble face, smooth and placid, renovated, as it were, to 
the sculptured beauty of its prime. He shook his head as he 
acknowledged himself to be too late, and left the mourners to the 
sacred indulgence of their grief. Grace Allonby wept in her 
friend's arms, clinging to her in her distress with the helplea 
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abandomnent of a child, and Mary, roused from her owk Borrows 
by the necessity fbr exertion, soothed her gently and pitifully like 
a mother. Lord Vaux was by this time a helpless invalid, and 
both women felt they had at last lost tlieir only protector, a& well 
as their best and kindest friend. 

* You must never leave me, Mary,' sobbed out Grace again and 
again, as a fresh burst of grief broke wildly forth, * never leave 
me now, for I have but you in the world.* 

It was a goodly frineral with which they did honour to the 
brave old Cavalier. Many a stout yeoman came from far and 
near to see him laid in his last resting-place, and told, not with- 
out pride, as he quaffed the ale which ever flowed freely on such 
occasions, how he had charged to the old knight's battle-cry at 
Naseby, or followed him through serried coliunns and levelled 
pikes at Edgehill or Roundway-down. Not a brave heart within 
three counties but when he heard of Sir Giles's death said, * God 
rest him I he was a bold one.' The King himself, the harassed, 
careworn Charles, wrote a letter of condolence with his own royal 
hand to the daughter of his faithful servant ; and Prince Eupert, 
pining in exile, vowed that ' the last of the real old Cavaliers was 
buried willi Sir Giles.' 

But better than troopers' admiration, prince's approval, and 
lung's autograph, there was more than one poor friendless widow 
ihat came with her orphans in her hand, whilst the turf was fresh 
and ere the stone was up, to weep over the grave of her kind 
friend and bene&ctor. Epitaphs may lie, monuments may 
crumble, deeds of arms and mortal fame may pass away, but the 
tears of Hie widow and the fatherless are treasured up as a lasting 
memorial in a certain, stronghold, where ' neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

'WESTMINSTER HALL.' 



* Wrap thy cloak well round tliee, Gracey ; the wind strikes chill 
to the very marrow.' It was Mary Cave who spoke, and suiting 
the action to the woi-d, drew with a tender hand the folds of a 
large dark mantle round the form of her companion. 

Grace shivered from head to foot, her teeth chattered, and she 
tottered as she walked, supported by her friend, who, faithful to 
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the trw^ 1m left ber, teemed to take a maternal diaige of Sir 
Giles's orphan daughter. 

' I never thought they ironld hare dared to do it,* obwnred 
Ifazjy pnnning Uie train of her own neflectionsy ^ but it has come 
at htiA. He was bronght from Windsor last night. I saw hm 
mjself hj torchlight as he descended frtnn the coach — so altered, 
Grace, so altered, in a short eighteen months 1 * 

The expression of Grace^s countenance was as that of one who 
sees some horrible deed of sacril^e committed, whidi the witne» 
is powerless to prevent. She hnrried on nervously, and without 
answering a word. 

More than a year had elapsed once die events recorded in the 
preceding chapter — a year of trouble and anxiety to the naticm— « 
year of sorrow and sedumon to these two hapless mourners. Lord 
Yauz, whose &iling health had long been a subject for akrnif 
seemed utterly unable to recover the shock occasioned by his old 
friend's death. His kinswomen had brought him to the capital 
in search of the best medical assistance, and the two Boyalist 
ladies were naturally anxious to be near the centre of those despe- 
rate measures which agitated the politics of the day. A poweifiil 
hand, too, seemed to protect this Malignant &mily. Th^ came 
and went unquestioned where they would, and were free from 
the annoyances to which so many of their friends were subjected. 
It is possible that Grace may have been able to guess the shield 
which thus guarded her ; but if so, gratitude did but add anotha* 
painful ingredient to the total of her sufferings. Her Cither's 
kind old face was ever before her eyes as she saw it last, and the 
dying whisper, * not a rebel, Gracey, never a rebel, for ihe old 
father^s sake 1 ' seemed to ring in her ears day and night. 

She shivered again as she drew the dark heavy folds tight 
aroimd her : it was so cold — so bitter cold. 

A keen black frost, very different fi*om his gladsome brother 
who comes sparkling down upon us, his stiff crisp raiment glitter- 
ing with diamonds in the sunshine, bound the shrinking ^urth in 
a churlish embrace. A cutting north-easter, sweeping over her 
, surface in fitful gusts, whirled up clouds of dust that stung and 

irritated the unprotected face like pin-points, and a dull leaden 
sky, against which the leafless trees of the Mall seemed to wave 
f their skeleton branches as it were in mockery, lowered over all. 

^ London wore her blackest, her most forbidding look, and ihe 

I pinnacles and spires of proud old Westminster fix^wned hard and 

I ihreatening in ihe dense cold atmosphere. 

Yet people were standing about in groupa, some talking ia 

t 
\ 
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whiifien with suppressed though eager gestures ; others waiting 
patientlj, as if for some show or pageant. As is usual in a crowd, 
the women slightly predominated, yet was there but little sarcastic 
questioning and sbiiill reply, while the gambols of the London i 
urchin — a race never on any public occasion to be sought in 
vain — fajled to excite more than a transient smile in the grave and 
preoccupied multitude. 

As Mary and Grace passed rapidly on they heard many an 
ominous whisper and broken phrase respecting the great event 
wliich was thus collecting the agitated citizens. Strange impix)- 
bable rumours flew from lip to lip ; hints of impossible com- 
binations and contradictory circumstances obtained implicit 
credence. Here a sedate-looking personage assured his auditors 
that ' his Majesty was never firmer on the throne ; that he was 
coming in state to Westminster to open his &ithful Parliament in 
person ; that the Lords at Windsor, the greatest personages in tlie 
kingdom, served him daily on their knees ; and that he knew 
this to be a fact, he who now spoke to them at the present time, 
for his sister's son, a gardener by trade, had the King's own com- 
mands for the sowing of certain Spanish melons at Wimbledon. 
And is it likely,' added the orator, looking up to the gloomy sky, 
' that his Majesty would be sowing melons, especially Spanish 
ones, and in this weather too, imless he felt confident of seeing 
them ripen ? ' * God bless him ! ' he would have added, but he 
caught the scowl of a wild fanatical-looking personage glaring so 
fiercely at him that the words died upon his lips. 

Then a little dirty man, a cobbler by trade, something of a 
demagogue by profession, and a drunkard by choice, gave it as his 
own opinion, with much unnecessary circumlocution, that i Charles,' 
as he called him, was about to place himself imreservedly in the 
liands of his Parliament. * Do we not know,' said the little man, 
brandishing alofl a pair of much-begrimed hands, and steadying 
his whole person by fixing his lack-lustre eye on a quiet indi« 
vidual in the crowd, who fiius found himself, much to his annoy- 
ance, an object of considerable interest — ^ do we not know that 
the people, under God, are the original of all just power ? that the 
Commons, chosen by and representing vs ' (the little man smote 
his shabby breast violently with his dirty hands) * are the foun- 
tain of all power and authority, so that what the Commons de- 
clared law 15 law and nothing hit law ? and all the people of this 
nation are concluded thereby, although the consent and concur- 
rence of the King and the Houae of Peers be not had thereunto ! ' 

The little man had got the last clause of the Parliament's 
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pTodamation cardully bj rote, and used Ae same for hia peroration 
with conaiderable skill, much to the ddigbt of liia andMon, whc 
very generally expressed themaelYeB satL^ed with the Mnmdneei 
> of his reasoning and the correctness of his principles. 

But stilly amongst all the conflicting reports ailladed to, all tihe 
different opinions expressed by this motley assemblage, not a 
whisper was breathed as to the dreadful erent which was really 
impending, not a suspicion seemed to exist eren amongst the 
strongest partisans of the Parliament, that the people of England 
would exact the penalty of a king's blood. 

It was only- the well-educated and the far-seeing — ^those, in &ct, 
who might be said to be behind the scenes— -that could anticipate 
the worst ; those who knew that the Commons had declared them- 
selyes independent of the Lords, that a commission had alreadj 
been nominated for the trial of Charles Stuart on the charge of 
high treason, and that out of the hundred and thirty-five members 
appointed, scarce eighty consented to act, might indeed acknow- 
ledge the signs of the coming storm — ^the blast that was so soon 
to level the loftiest bead in England with the dust. 

As the hour of noon approached the crowd thickened con* 
siderably, and as it drew into its vortex more and more of the 
lowest rabble, the feeling against the King seemed to gain greater 
strength. Coach afler coach rolled by, bearing the magnates of 
the country to the important scene in Westminster Hall, and as 
these were mostly well known to the populace, it might be re- 
marked that such as were suspected even of a leaning towards 
royalty were assailed with groans and execrations, sometimes 
even with missiles of a more injurious nature, whilst those whose 
levelling principles were beyond doubt received a perfect ovation 
of cheers and congratulations, sometimes ridiculously personal, 
but always intended to be complimentary in the highest d^ree. 

Amongst the rest one equipage in particular aroused a perfect 
tumult of applause : it was the coach of General Fairfax, contain- 
ing his lady, seated alone in all the pomp of her native dignity 
and her robes of state. Like every successful man for the mo- 
ment, Fairfax was at that period an immense &vourite with the 
mob, and they clustered round the carriage that conveyed his wift 
with coarse and boisterous expressions of goodwill. The face 
inside was a study of strong suppressed feeling. Sitting there in 
the majesty of her beauty, she could scarce restrain tiie over- 
powering sentiments of hatred and contempt with which she re- 
garded fiiose who now surrounded her with such demonstrationi 
of affection. The Wood of the Veres boiled within her as she 
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thought of her hiuband's fi>Tfeited loyalty, and the scene from 
which she had pereoaded him to be absent, but to which she was 
herself hurrying. Her face turned red and white by turns, she 
bit her lip and clenched her hand as she bid her coachman lash 
his horses recklessly and drive on. Like the proud Tarquin's 
prouder wife, she wotdd scarce have stopped had a human form 
been down beneath her feet. 

Jostled by the crowd, notwithstanding her haughty step and 
imperious gestures, Mary could scarce make her way, and Grace's 
visible agitation increasing more and more, rendered her position 
one of peculiar annoyance and discomfort. 

They narrowly escaped being run over by the rapidly approach- 
ing carriage, but as it passed so close that its wheels bruslied 
Mary's garments, a well-known fece appeared at the window, a 
famOiar voice she had not heard for many a year called to Ihe 
coachman to stop, and Lady Fairfax bade them enter and come 
with her, in her usual accents of command. 

* Mary Cave ! I thought it was you,' she exclaimed. ' What 
are you doing amongst this canaille ? Jump in, and your friend 
too. Let us see the end of this shamefrd business in Westminster 
Hall.' 

The unconscious canaille gave her ladyship and friends three 
hearty cheers as they drove off. 

Under such protection as that of Lady Fairfax, with whom 
Mary had been intimate in girIhood*s brighter days, the two ladies 
found no difficulty in obtaining access to the Hall. 

Seats had been apportioned, and what were even then termed 
^ boxes ' partitioned off for the wives and families of the chief 
actors to witness the proceedings, and one of the principal of these 
had been reserved for the lady of the powerful Parliamentary 
General. 

It was an awful and a solemn scene which burst upon the sight 
of our two devoted loyalists as they entered. The Ejng's trial was 
about to commence, and abeady had the commissioners taken 
their seats, with more than the usual pomp of form and ceremony. 
The stem and able Bradshaw, he whose sense of duty has earned 
him an unenviable immortality under the title of 'The Regicide,' 
stood erect as President, supported by his assessors. Lisle and Say, 
si^lfbl lawyers both, and bold, uncompromising men. 

All heads were turned, all eyes directed towards the bar, at 
which was set a velvet cluur of state. This inanimate object 
seemed to excite imiversal interest. It was to receive the royal 
prisoner, but it was still empty. 
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Anon the vague murmur that pervades all large asBemblies in- 
creased audibly, and a certain stir was apparent at the &r end of 
the Hall ; then succeeded the deep hush of intense expectation, 
and many a heart heard nothing but its own thick beating, as it 
strained for a forward glimpse of but a few hours. 

A sedan-chair was carried slowly up the Hall ; many uncovered 
as it passed them ; one or two voices were even heard to murmur 
a blessing. But that chair contained Charles Stuart, and his 
judges sat doggedly with their hats on, nmther rifdng nor showing 
the slightest mark of respect to their unfortunate Sovereign. 

When the King reached the bar he alighted, and witibout re- 
moving his hat, seated himself at once in Uie chair appointed for 
him ; but presently rising again, looked sternly about him, at the 
president, at the court, at &e people in the galleries ; liis nerve 
was as unshaken as it had ever been in the presence of physical 
danger. He was at bay now, and he was every inch a king. 

But he was altered, sadly altered too. Mary's heart sank 
within her as she traced the furrows that suffering and anxiety 
bad ploughed in those royal lineaments, for which she had all her 
life been taught to cherish an affectionate veneratioiu His well- 
knit figure was firm and upright as ever ; nor were his locks, 
though slightly tinged with grey, much thinner than of old ; but 
his features were sharpened, and. his eyes hollowed, as if he had 
been suffering acute physical pain ; while the doomed expression 
that had always been the chief characteristic of his &ce, had deep- 
ened to an intensity of melancholy that it was piteous to look upon. 

When Bradshaw spoke, however, his features hardened into 
defiance once more. 

Silence was proclaimed, and a whisper might have been heard 
from one end to the other of that vast halL Then the clerk, in a 
sonorous and business-like voice, read over the ordinance for the 
King's trial, a formal document, couched in terms of legal obscurity. 
When the ceremony was concluded, the list of commissioners was 
called over by the same functionary, those present answering to 
their names. 

* John Bradshaw ! ' 

* Hei'e,' replied the President, in a loud undaunted voice, look- 
ing sternly at the King, who returned his glance with a haughty 
and contemptuous frown. 

' Thomas Fairfax ! ' 

There was no response. A stir pervaded the hall as men 
turned and stared, and whispered their neighbours with eager, 
rnxious fitoes. 
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Again the clerk called in a loud voice, ^ Thomas Fairfax 1 ' 

^ He has more wit than to be here,' was answered, in distinct 
confident tones ; but l^ough Bradshaw bent his brows in anger, 
and the commissioners made hasty inquiries, and gave peremptory 
orders to their officials to secure the offender, it was not easy, in 
the increasing confusion, to ascertain whence the bold reply had 
come. 

It originated, however, a murmur and a disturbance which it took 
some minutes to quell. Signs of disapprobation were swamped 
by a strong inclination to applaud ; and it was evident that a 
powerful feeling in &vour of the royal prisoner existed even in 
the very court in which he was to be tried. 

The impeachment was then read over, accusing the monarch of 
' designs to erect to himself an illimited and tyrannical power, to 
overthrow the rights and liberties of the people ; of high treason 
in respect of the levying war against the present Parliament, and 
the people therein represented ; ' as denoted by his appearance at 
York and Beverley with a guard ; by the setting up of the standard 
at Nottingham ; by the battle of Edgehill ; and so on in ordef 
enumerating the different battles at which the King had been 
present. The document then went on to say, that he had caused 
the death of thousands of free-born people ; that aAer his for?«8 
had been defeated, and himself made prisoner, he had stirred up 
insurrection in the country, and given a commission to the prince, 
his son, to raise a new war against the Parliament ; and that, ^ aa 
he was the author and contriver of these unnatural, cruel, and 
bloody wars, so was he therein guilty of all the treasons, murders, 
rapines, burnings, spoils, desolation, damage, and mischief to tha 
nation which had been committed in the said wars, or been oc- 
casioned thereby ; and that he was therefore impeached for the 
said treasons and crimes, as a tyrant, traitor, and murderer, and 
a public implacable enemy to the Commonwealth, on behalf of the 
good people of England.' 

The King had sat perfectly silent and composed during the read- 
ing of the above strangely-worded impeachment, pave that at the 
terms ' tyrant and traitor ' as applied to himself, he had smiled con- 
temptuously in the faces of the court. He raised his head, how- 
ever, as the clerk paused to take breath after enunciating the last 
paragraph, and seemed about to make some objection or remark, 
but was arrested in the act^ for the same female voice that had 
already interrupted the proceedings of the court, now rose once 
more, diatinct and forcible through the hush of the attentive 
audiffiQe. 
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' The good people of England I ' it exclaimed, in clear mocking 
tones. ' No 1 nor one hundredth part of them ! ' 

Great was the disturbance that ensued; several members torn 
hurriedly from their seats, and a tumultuous rush in the body of the 
hall added to the general confusion* Some eren thought a rescue 
was impending; and a few of the more timorous were already 
glancing about for a speedy egress. Colonel Hacker, who com- 
manded the guard of musketeers, and to whom was confided the 
custody of the King's person, gave orders to fixe into the box 
whence these sounds of disapproval had arisen ; and the stem 
soldiers had already levelled their muskets to obey this unmilitary 
command. Lady Fairfax rose undauntedly and £iced their muzzles 
with a bold imperious brow. Maiy, too, rushed to the firont to 
share the danger of her Mend. Grace, trembling and weeping 
shrank behind them, half paralysed with fear. For a few moments 
all was breathless confudon ; but a voice, that even in her terror 
the frightened girl recognised only too plainly, was heard to ex- 
claim, in loud reproving tones, * Shame ! shame i Recover your 
arms 1 Cowards 1 would you fire upon your countrywomen 7 ' 
and George Effingham, in his uniform as a general of the Parlia- 
ment, struck up the barrels of the muskets, and threatened to put 
Hacker under immediate arrest 

An usher of the court, however, came round to the box oc- 
cupied by Lady Fair&x, and endeavoiured to prevail upon her to 
withdraw. It was only under a promise that she would remain 
tranquil, extorted fix)m her by the entreaties of her companions, 
that she was permitted to remain. With clenched hands and 
angry brow she sat out the remainder of the proceedings. 

When order was once more restored, Mr. Cook, the Attorney- 
General, being about to speak, the King laid the long amber- 
headed cane which he usually carried, upon his shoulder, and 
bade him ' hold ; ' but the Lord President requiring him to pro- 
ceed, his Majesty folded his arms, and bending his brows fixedly 
upon him, listened attentively to a summary of the charges against 
him, which was now repeated. 

His Majesty then required to know by what authority he was 
brought hither. 

< I have,' said Charles, ' a Trust committed to me by God by 
old and lawful descent; I will not betray it to answer to a new 
unlawful authority; therefore, resolve me that, and you shall 
hear more of me.' 

' Sir,' replied the President, ' you are required to tiogwtt these 
charges in the name of the people of England, of whom you aro 
the fiected king.' 
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' I deny that/ interrupted the indignant monarch. ' England 
has been no elective kingdom, but a hereditary monarchy for near 
a thousand years. I dispute your authority. I do stand more 
ibr the liberty of my people than any here that come to be my 
pretended judges ' 

Bradshaw in an insolent tone bade him interrogate the court 
i¥ith becoming deference and humility. 

His pride aroused, his royal dignity insulted, Charles lost his 
assumed calmness and that presence of mind for which he was 
not always too conspicuous. With intemperate voice and gesture, 
he inveighed against the injustice of the proceedings, calling on 
Divine Providence, in no measured language, to avenge him of 
his enemies, and right him in the £ice of the whole world. 
Whilst thus declaiming, the amber-head of his stuff fell off, and 
this little incident, ominous as it might have appeared to a super- 
stitious mind, served to change the current of his ideas, and to 
moderate the violence of his deportment. 

Mary's loyal heart swelled with indignation as, sitting unob- 
served behind Lady Fairfax, she could not but remark how no 
obedient courtiers pressed to pick it up—- how the King, with a 
gesture of patient surprise, was fain to stoop for it himself, and as 
though reminded by the very act of the friendlessness of his posi- 
tion, and the necessity for resignation, rose once more with the 
calm brow and the air of quiet long-suffering that had become 
habitual to that careworn face. 

But Mary, too, with all her Cavalier enthusiasm and exagger- 
ated sentiments of the devotion due to her Sovereign, had other 
jnsLtters to occupy her wandering thoughts, other causes for agita- 
tion and excitement, apart irom the great political tragedy of 
which she was then and there witnessing the first act. Each one 
of US lives an inner as well as an outer existence. How curious 
would it have been to have analysed the thoughts of the different 
individuals who thronged that spadous hall 1 Met there for a 
common object, and that an object of vital importance, not only 
to the destinies of their country, but to the personal safety of the 
lieges, how many minds amongst them were bent, to the exclu- 
sion of all other images, solely on the a£^ in hand ! How many 
even of the judges but had a large share of their attention preoo 
cupied by matters solely personal and interesting to themselves-^ 
by a &rm far off in Lincolnshire, a wife sickening at Bath, a chil 
ujobappily married in Scotland ; nay, even by such triflinf vxkXkoy 
ance as domestic difficulties with a servant, or the lameness of 
$ivourite horse I How many but had some overpowering ii^tereet 
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at hearty to which tlie justice of the trial and the guilt or in* 
uooence of the royal prisoner was a mere gossamer, and who 
could scarce withdraw their minds for a few minutes at a time 
from the one engrossing object, to bend them on the paramount 
duty they had sworn to fuh51 ! What was Charles's condemna- 
tion or acquittal, to the idol each had privately raised up and 
worshipped, as men worship &lse idols alone — ^the schemes of 
selfish aggrandizement, the acquisition of wealth, the fascinating 
temptations of intrigue, or the thrilling satis&ction of revenge ? 
Even Lady Fair&x, wrathful and defiant as she was, pitying with 
a woman's pity the innocent victim, and chafing with a woman's 
indignation at the palpable injustice, could not forbear a glance 
into the possible future, when that royal prisoner should be no 
longer the first personage in England, could not keep back a swell 
of pride as she bethought her of one who had no slight prospect 
of assuming the reins of power, who might rise firom a Parlia- 
mentary General (as his comrade really did) to be a Parlia- 
mentary Dictator ; and how for such an one die was herself no 
unworthy mate. 

And Mary, too, no longer bent her whole attention on tlial 
velvet chair and its hapless occupant. In glancing wearily round 
the hall, searching, as it were, for a friendly face on which to 
rest, her eye had caught a glimpse of a coimtenance that reminded 
her — oh! so painfully — of one which even now to think of 
brought the blood to her cheek, and leil it paler than before. 
Yes, though lost again instantaneously in the crowd, there was a 
face somewhere, she was sure of it, that resembled his. That it 
was himself, of course, was impossible. He was in strict hiding, 
no doubt, and probably had l^en refuge on the Continent ; at 
all events, the last place in the world to which even his reckless- 
ness would bring him, was the very stronghold of his enemies in 
Weatminster Hall. But weak, childish, humiliating as it was, 
there would be something gratifying, something of a strange in- 
definable pleasure, mixed with pain, in looking once more on 
lineaments which could recall those that all the schooling in the 
world had not taught her to forget ; so her eyes wandered over 
the Hall, and refused to rest unt^ they had found that which they 
desired. A momentary stir amongst the group immediately but- 
roimding the Sovereign exposed the object of her search once 
more. It was but one of the musketeers who formed the escort, 
ailer all, that had so reminded her for an instant of one now lost 
to her for ever, and on regarding him attentively, though there 
was something in the air and figure that resembled Humphief 
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Bofirille, the colour and complexion were so totally different from 
those of the proBcribed Cavalier, that the resemblance became 
every moment more indistinct, and Mary smiled to herself, a 
Mntj heart -sick smile, as she thought how harmless in its utter 
hopelessness was folly such as hers. 

But it beguiled her mind from the afflicting present, it led her 
fancy wandering away through the enamelled meadows and by 
the golden sti'eams of that fairy land in which it is so dangerous 
to linger, and it was with a start of returning consciousness . an<^ 
the confused sensations of one awaking from a deep sltuubjer, 
that she was aware of the general stir created by the departure of 
the prisoner from the Hall. 

The proceedings had terminated for the day. Charles, after 
vainly protesting against the authority of his judges, had relapsed 
into tiie quiet dignified bearing of one who, while he feels the in- 
justice to which he is subjected, resolves bravely and patiently to 
sustain his fate. As he was conducted down the hall, loud ex- 
pressions of loyalty greeted him from many an tmknown and 
unsuspected partisan even amongst those therein assembled, 
although a strong majority of his enemies strove to drown these 
ebullitions by violent cries for * justice.* 

When the King passed tlie sword of state, placed conspicuously 
in the sight of the whole assemblage, he manned himself with an 
air of dignity, and &cing the court, pointed to the emblem of 
death, while he exclaimed in a loud, firm tone, ' I do not fear 
thatr 

It was no empty boast. How little Charles Stuart feared the 
extreme moment from which poor human natare instinctively 
teooils, he preyed nobly and resignedly on the scaffold. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

*THE MUSKETEER.* 



The Guard was strengthened more than common at St. James's. 
Sentries were doubled in all the principal avenues to the Palace, 
not only for the increase of vigilance, but for the nidlifying of 
any attempt at tampering with those unmoved functionaries. 
Stringent orders were given as to the exdusion of strangers, and 
a watchful expression pervaded the countenance of seigeants and 
corporals m tJiey visited their respective posts with wuisud 
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frequency and circumspection. Nevertheless, within the guard- 
room the men off duty for the time lounged and laughed and 
emoked as eoldiera will whether they have a crowned head in 
ward or aa enemy at the gates. Small respect did these rude 
men of war pay to the former consideration. Their commander, 
Colonel Hacker, was a stem and coarse-minded person : a lereller 
in politics and a fanatic in religion, he was not likely to insist on 
any inordinate reverence for his illustrious captive; and the 
private soldiers, taking their cue from their chief, lighted their 
pipes and laughed out their ribald jokes in the presence of 
patient and outraged Eoyalty itself. 

It was the first day of the King's trial. The escort which had 
conducted him back to St. James's were off duty for the nonce, 
and the guard-room was thronged with the usual complement of 
idle, talking, preaching, and smoking champions who constituted 
the flower of Hacker's redoubtable musketeers. Here a stalwart 
warrior, lying at his lazy length along the coarse oaken form, and 
puffing forth volumes of tobacco- smoke, expressed his own opinions 
as to Sie proceedings of the day with a degree of irreverence for 
all concerned — ^judges, prisoner, and spectators — such as nothing 
but a guard-room could produce. There a grim war-worn cor- 
poral, with an open Bible in his hand, and a stem, dogmatic froivn 
upon his brow, waited impatiently for a moment's silence to com- 
mence what he termed aCn * exercise,' and to vilify and vituperate 
in every possible manner ' the man Charles Stuart,' * for the im- 
provement of the occasion.' Some were rubbing up their belts, 
inspecting the pans of their firelocks, or exploring the contents oi 
their haversacks previous to going again on duty ; whilst others, 
fatigued with watch and ward, and regardless alike of King and 
Commons, right and wrong, accusers and accused, were stretched 
supine in sound and snoring sleep. 

One soldier, however, stood at the grated window of the guard- 
room, apart from the rest, seemingly immersed in thought. His 
eyes, fixed on vacancy, were looking back far into the Past ; hia 
dark &ce, strangely at variance with the light flaxen curls that 
stole from under his iron head-piece, wore an expression. of acute 
pain, borne with resolute endurance— such an expression as be- 
trays the existence of a &,tal malady, bodily or mental, to whidi 
the sufferer scorns to give way. 

His spare and muscular figure was cast in a more graceful modd 
than generally pertains to &ose of humble birth ; and the hand, 
in which he cnimpled a much-creased letter, though strong and 
^newy, was shapely as a woman's. He seemecl atrugglio^ wiA 
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some powerfbl influence or temptation : ever and anon a Bofl, 
tender expression swept across his swarthy features, but a glance 
at the paper in hia hand hardened them into bronze once more. 

This soldier had but lately joined the corps of Hacker's mus- 
keteers. He was no raw recruit, as was soon apparent by his 
thorough knowledge of military details ; and more than one scar 
on his neck and arms argued the presumption that he had been a 
brave front-rank man in his time. His own account was that he 
had Berred for a while in the Netherlands, and afterwards sailed 
as a buccaneer on the Spanish Main ; and this story tallied well 
with his soldierlike habits and the unnaturally dark colour of his 
skin where it had been exposed to the sun. He won the good 
opinion of the sergeant who enlisted him by one or two feats of 
strength and agility ; and in those days of tumult few questions 
were asked as to the antecedents of a soldier who brought into the 
ranks an iron frame and a thorough familiarity with his profession. 
But his comrades scarcely knew what to inake of tlieir new acqui- 
sition. With a peculiar frankness and kindliness of manner, he 
was more prompt than is the custom of that boisterous class to 
check a liberty or resent an insult. And his personal strength, 
added to the self-eyident daring of his character, made them chary 
of rousing him by any of those rude aggressions or disagreeable 
jests which the rough musketeers loved to practise on one another. 
Of the soundness of his religious views there were grave suspicions. 
The preaching corporal opined that he was one of those predestined 
backsliders who fall into utter and hopeless reprobation ; but this 
uncharitable opinion, biassed as it seemed to be by the impatience 
he had frequently manifested of that worthy's long-winded dis- 
courses, was scarcely shared by his comrades in so unmodified a 
form. That he was a stanch anti-Monarchy man was apparent 
less from his words, for he seldom enlarged much upon that or 
any other topic, than from the anxiety he displayed to lose no 
opportrmity of witnessing the humiliations to which Charles was 
subjected. For all duties of guard or escort about the person of 
the monarch, Henry Brampton, as he called himself, was an eager 
volunteer. His comrades liked him, too ; there was a nameless 
^scination in his pleasant manner that told on those rude, good- 
humoured natures ; and then — ^he treated one and all to liquor 
Thenever there was an opportunity. 

Undisturbed by the noise and confusion in the guard-room, 
Brampton stood gazing long and fixedly into the narrow paved 
yard which bounded Ms view from that grated window. Onc« 
only a targe tear gathei^ed In his eyelashes, and dropped heavily 
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on the b&ck 6f his hand. Startled, as it seemed, and bitterly 
shamed by the incident, he fell to one more perusal of the letter 
he had been crushing in his grasp — a letter that had reposed inside 
his buff-coat for months ; that had been read and re-read day by 
day, again and again ; that had opened the old wound afresh at 
each repetition; and yet a letter that now constituted all his 
wealth on earth. It was cold, cruel, bitterly ungrateful and un- 
feeling. Why did he treasure it so ? We will peep over the 
musketeer's shoulder, and read with him the words he knew so 
well by heart : — 

' General Effingham will bear you this paper ; you will easily 
recognise the hand of one who has always looked upon you, who 
always will look upon you, as an esteemed and valued friend. 

*The Genei*al will spare no exertions to save you from the 
consequences of that last rash act of yours, to which I of all people 
cannot but offer my tribute of admiration and approvaL It is 
right you should know that to Grace's influence with him, and to 
Grace alone, you owe your life. It is right you shoidd be made 
aware of her great regard and esteem for you — of the effort she 
has made for your sake ; of the claim she must always have upon 
your gratitude — nay, upon a warmer, holier feeling still. As a 
man of honour I entrust yon with her secret ; as a man of honour 
you must feel that you owe everything to her, and that she has 
a right to your affection and devotion such as no other ever has 
had, or ever could have. You will do as you have always done 
— follow the path of duty and gratitude and loyalty ; and you 
will be very, very happy together, for you know what she is, and 
you have proved her regai-d for you.' Indeed, I hope and pray 
you have a long and happy life before you. You are still young, 
though old enough for Qie follies and Illusions of youth to have 
passed away for evermore ; and with such a companion as dear 
Gi'ace, you have every cause to anticipate a bright unclouded lot 
I shall perhaps not see you again — ^I will not pretend that it is 
without regret I wish you farewell ; but surely friends may be 
parted by Uie force of circumstances, and yet remain true and 
faithful friends. My own prospects are very imcertain ; you will, 
however, hear of me, though it is better that you sjiould not 
hear Jrom me again. You have my earnest prayers for your 
welfare. You will like to know that I am well, and shall be quite 
happy when I hear of your safety, about which we are aU so 
anxiouA-«-quite happy. Farewell I ' 

It wa? indeed a cruel letter. Had she been a surgeoQ| and the 
recipient an in^eQsiblc patient uoder the knifoi she could acaroc 
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have laid her cuts straighter, cleaner, deeper, than she did. How 
his honest heart bled when he received it ; how it ached after- 
wards in the daily self-inflicted penance of its perusal. Could 
she give him up so calmly, so coldly, without an effort and without 
a pang ? Could she thus transfer to another the wealth of an 
affection which she could surely not calculate, not appreciate 7 
Was he nothing in the compact — he whose destiny she had been, 
who had built the whole &bric of his life on that faithless, heart- 
less woman ? and now what was all this glorious superstructure, 
with the noble elevation of its hope, and the golden embellishments 
of its romance ? A wreck— -and oh, wliat a wreck I 

Poor Humphrey! — ^for we need scarcely say that Henry 
Brampton, with his dyed skin and his flaxen curls, was none 
other than the disguised Cavalier — poor Humphrey I it was the 
first real well-delivered thrust that had ever reached his heart ; 
he might be excused for wincing when it pierced home to the 
core. He was a boy in his affections still, and he felt it very 
keenly, like a boy. He did not know — ^how should he ? — what 
it had cost the writer. He could not fathom the inscrutable 
depths of the female character, or comprehend the morbid satis- 
faction with which it can inflict suffering on those it loves, if only 
feeling that it is undergoing pangs tenfold more imendurable itself. 
He only knew that he had lost the light of his life, and he felt 
sorely mclined to sit him down in the darkness without an effort 
for evermore. 

And now it was well for Humphrey that he had long proposed 
to himself one great object on which to direct all his energies and 
all his thoughts. A heart thus driven back upon itself, whether 
it belong to man or woman, is a fatal possession ; and the better 
it was originally, the worse is likely to be its eventual &te. De- 
prive a human being of hope, and you drive that being into 
physical or moral suicide. What is the cause of nine-tenths of 
the vice and immorality in the world ? The absence of a glimpse 
of something brighter in the future than adorns the present The 
material becomes all-in-all to him for whom the ideal is a blank ; 
and the desperate man is nearly always a sensualist. When dis- 
appointment is keen enough to upset the foundations of a reason 
not originally very strong, the fool who was so weak as to hang 
all his hopes on an earthly thread, who built, in fact, ' his house 
upon the sand,' slips quietly out at a side door of the tenement, 
with an ounce of leaid to the brain, or an edge of steel to the 
throat ; but is he much less to be pitied who drowns the whole 
mansion that he loathes to lAve in, though he dare not quit it, in 
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floods of wine and reveliy, content to wallow in the swine's filth, 
80 as he may but purchase the swine's insensibility ? 

It is the salvation of a noble nature to have some task of self- 
denial, some motive for self-sacrifice lefl^ when all ihat made the 
daily burden of life endurable has passed away. Happy he who 
has habituated himself to look upon his whole earthly career but 
as a task of which ihe reward, though not given here, is as priceless 
as it is certain. 

Our Cavalier, however, had long conddered that, next to his 
God, he owed his whole service to his Sovereign. TVlilst Charles 
was a dethroned monarch, and indeed a helpless prisoner, there 
was no room in Humphrey's mind for despair. * Loyalty before 
all 1 ' was still the motto of his shield, though the blazoning that 
adorned it was de&eed, and the flowers tiiat had graced and 
charmed it with their sweetness were withered away. After the 
first stunning effects of the blow which prostrated him had passed 
off, he summoned his whole energies to return once more to the 
task he had set himself in happier times. That he should feel 
utterly lonely and miserable was to be expected. His was a 
disposition on which a disappointment of the affections tells most 
severely. Naturally confiding, where he trusted at all he trusted 
entirely, ignoring, as most sincere men do, the existence of deceit 
Constant and sensitive himself, he could not conceive the pos&i- 
bilify of cliange or unkindness in another ; nor, although the last 
to overrate his own value, could he be blind to tlie merit of hia 
unswerving truth and fidelity. Above all, inexperienced as he 
was in the ways of women, his straightforward honesly of purpose 
could not imderstand how they delight in the, generous duplicity 
which, for the beloved one's welfare, feigns to yield of its own fiee 
will all that it best delights to keep, and veils its sufferings with 
a smile, the sweeter in proportion to the pain it affects to hide. 

Well, come what might, as long as Charles Stuart was in 
adversity, so long was Humphrey Bosville his reckless and devoted 
servant. Cautiously walking in the most crowded parts of Lon- 
don, which then even more than now afforded the securest hiding- 
place for a fugitive, he had passed a few weeks subsequent to his 
interview with Effingham and release fi:om Newgate in the enforced 
inactivity which he loathed. This was the period at which he 
felt most keenly the disappointment he had undergone. It waa 
during these long leaden weeks that Vice stretch&i her ghasUj 
arms to enfold him, not in her most alluring, but in her meet 
dangerous form. When she offers her treacherous goblet, qMurk- 
ling with nectar and wreathed with flowers, though thirsty natore 
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may quaff greedily at the poison, there is yet an instinctive anti- 
pathy to £e draught, a speedy reaction when its intoxicating 
effects have passed away. All happiness is heaven-bom, and even 
its spurious copy, mere enjoyment, cannot entirely divest itself of 
the reflected light shed by that which it strives to imitate ; so he 
who in the exuberance of youth, and health, and animal spirits, 
laughs the merriest laugh, and drains the fullest cup of riot and 
revelry, feels inwardly conscious the while that he is meant fbr 
better things. But it is when she assumes the garb, not of the 
garlanded Goddess^ but of the dark and shrouded Fate, when she 
says to her votary, ' My child, here is the deadly opiate ; drink, 
and feel no more I Mine is the dull trance of oblivion ; come to 
my arms, poor wretch^ to slumber and forget 1 ' that she offers her 
most £ital temptation, that she drags the devoted sufferer headlong 
into her whirlpool, to wheel a few giddy turns in vain around its 
edges, and then sink into its vortex without hope for evermore. 

But Humphrey was saved by his devotion to his King. While 
something womtmly in his nature caused him to shrink from 
grosser vices, the noble ambition to serve the Stuart to the last 
bade him preserve to the utmost his mental and bodily powers for 
that sacred purpose ; and so the while he waited his opportimity, 
he led a weary life of solitude and self-denial. It was a long time 
to be immured in an obscure lodging, uncheered by comrades, 
forgotten by friends, with nothing but that cruel letter for a solace 
and a study — a long time, but it came to an end at last. 

After much consideration, it appeared to Humphrey that the 
only method by which he could have a chance of assisting his 
royal master was to obtain some appointment, if possible, about 
his person, and then trust to accident for an opportunity either of 
effecting his esci»pe or communicating between him and his friends. 
For one so well known, however, as the yoimg Cavalier officer, 
whose daring attempts had already marked him out as the most 
dangerous ' Malignant * of them all, this was no such easy matter ; 
and he resolved at length to disfguise his person and enlist in one 
of the Parliamentary regiments quartered in the metropolis, by 
which means he hoped at one time or another to be in immediate 
attendance on Charles himself. 

Fortime favotired him, as she often does those who trust in her 
guidance while they make light of her &vours ; and it was not 
long before the name of Henry Brampton was added to the roll- 
call of Hacker's musketeers, that worthy commander remarking 
when the recruit was brought up for inspection, that ' The Spaniel 
Main was no bad school for a soldier of the Parliament ; and ha 
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would Maroe bogg^ at anything demanded of him to fuitiier the 
good cause here, ii^ had stock at nothing in the aemoe c^ the 
devil yonder.* 

So Brampton mounted hia bnff and bandeliers, shouldered his 
shining muaket, todc his round of £itigne duty, and tramped up 
and down his post on sentiy, as thou^ he had not been a few 
short years ago one of the most promising officers in Prince 
Kupert's caraby diyision. 

It was seldonn, though that he had an ojiportonity of being 
near the person of the monarch. It was not till the first day of 
the royal prisoner's trial that he was permitted to come actually 
into his presence. He could not but think, however, that Charles 
had recognised hinu Like the rest of his line, the latter possessed 
an extraordinary memory for £ices, and a wonderftd fiunlity in 
identifying those whidi he had once seen ; it was not therefore 
surprising that he should have penetrated the disguise of one 
whom, indeed, he would scarce have been justified in forgetting, 
and whose features he had once b^re detected under ihe fisher- 
man's slouched hat at Brampton MilL 

Tes, he felt sure the King must have known him again, but it 
was during a moment of great confusion, and even Humphrey's 
coolness had not kept his head as clear as it should have been at 
that trying period. It was after the keen bitter tones of Lady 
Fair&x had for a second time disturbed the judicial proceedings 
in Westminster HalL Hacker had just delivered his brutal 
command to fire into the box occupied by that lady, and the 
musketeers were preparing to obey. Like the rest, Brampton 
was compelled to step to the firont, and bring his firelock to the 
* Present ; ' not that he dreamed for an instant of fulfilling so 
barbarous an order, but that any appearance of hesitation or 
unwillingness might have invited detection. It was at this 
moment that he caught Charles's eye fixed upon him with a 
peculiar and impressive glance. It seemed at once to instil caution, 
patience, and forbearance ; but all was lost in the nust that came 
before his eyes and the whirl that stupified his brain, occasioned 
by the face that met his own as he levelled his musket in the 
direction of Lady Fairfax. 

Standing forward in the old attitude he knew so well, looking 
iust as she used to do, only graver and paier, but still, as his heart 
told him, even in that moment of surprise and confusion, as dear, 
as beautiful as ever, appeared the woman he had vowed he would 
love no longer, he had resolved he would never see again. There 
«he was, ready to confront danger, ready to die if n<^ be, racier 
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than show tho slightest f^rmptom of cowardice ; and hurt, angry, 
maddened as he had been, he felt proud of her even then. 

As he stood at the guard-room window it required many a 
perusal of the fatal letter to harden him into indifference once 
more ; and it was with a feeling of no small relief and satisfaction 
that he heard his name read out by the seigeaut on duty as one 
of the permanent escort told off to guard the person of the im-* 
prisoned Sovereign. 



CHAPTER XL. 

*THE PROTEST.' 



As a venturous s^vimmer striking out fearlessly from the bank 
finds himself carried downward by the current &r lower than he 
intended, and discovers that all his enei'gies, all his powers, will 
be severely taxed to make good his landing on the opposite ^ore, 
so doth he who embarks on the stream of political life learn to his 
cost that the river runs swifler still as it gets deeper, and that if 
he would keep his head above the surface, rather than sink into 
oblivion, he must consent to be borne onwards, in defiance of his 
own better judgment, at the mercy of the flood. 

Greorge Effingham had long ago cast in his lot with the Parlia- 
ment ; of what avail was his single arm to arrest the desperate 
measures which had now become necessary to the existence of that 
body, clinging as it did to the shadow of power whereof the sub- 
stance was already in the iron grasp of the Dictator. 

Sfiingham had won a position such as would have satisfied the 
ambition of any ordinary man, such as any ordinary man would 
have made considerable sacrifices of conscience and feelings to 
retain ; but George was not an ordinary man, and his character 
was altered, his heart sofVened by the ordeal he had imdergone. 
Long ago he had dreamt of religious fireedom, of personal and 
political liberty, of a monarchy based on those Utopian principles 
which form the foundations of all theoretical governments, which 
men will see carried out when the golden age comes back once 
more ; and for the realisation of these visions he had been con- 
tent to give up friends, party, military honour, all the hopes that 
make life dearest and sweetest, and to wade knee-deep in blood 
and guilt for the eitablishment of peace and holiness on earth. It 
was aad to find the conviction growing stronger on him day by 
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day that he had been mistaken — ^that l^e party he had joined was 
no whit less ambitious, less selfish, less intolerant, and less tyran- 
nical, than that which he had left ; to see the leaven of ambition, 
the restless thirst for self-aggrandisement, as strong in the £>muil 
Puritan as in the dissolute GayaUer, to be forced to acknowledge 
that the son of the Lincolnshire grazier could be no less r^ard- 
less of principles and defiant of oonsequenoes than the scion of 
the Stuarts, and to watch with hornfied gaze the inevitable 
approach of that tragedy in which it was never his intention to 
participate. 

He had been a stem pitiless man once, a man who would have 
hesitated at nothing in the execution of a purpose which he had 
determined it was his duty to fulfil, but many influences had com- 
bined to temper the strength and harshness of his original character; 
the habits of high command hdd accustomed him to a broader and 
consequently a more tolerant view of men and things ; the prac- 
tice of that true religion of which the very essence is the 
' Charity that thinketh no evil,* had brought out, as it never fidls 
to do, ihe kindlier impulses of his nature, and the chastening 
hand of sorrow had taught even proud George Efiingham that he 
must bow resignedly to a stronger will than his own. There was 
little left of the haughty unbending soldier, save the gallant spirit 
that still could not be brought to acknowledge fear of any man 
that ever stepped the earth. 

He had been present during the King's trial in Westminster 
Hall. He had loudly remonstrated against the disrespect witli 
wliich his Majesty was treated during the ceremony. He had 
rebuked Hacker sufliciently eharply for his intemperate and un- 
officer-like conduct, and he had even recognised the well-known 
form of Grace Allonby shrinking behind the two Cavalier ladies 
who stood forward so proudly to vindicate their loyalty even in 
that moment of danger. It was painiul to see her again, but 
George was accustomed to pain now — what did it matter ? She 
was married to his old comiiade by this time, of course, his old 
comrade whom he had himself saved to give her, his old eomiade 
who was within three paces of him all the time, but whom he 
did not detect under the disguise of a Parliamentary musketeer. 
From feelings of delicacy he had kept aloof fix^m all communica- 
tion with the family of her whom he felt he had lost; it waa 
enough that he had done all in his power to make her happy, and 
he hoped she was happy, and had forgotten him altogether, at 
least so he told himself; and yet perhaps it would not have 
affected him inconsolably to have known that she was pinina and 
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lolitary, and that Humphrey Bosville had neither seen her nor 
heard £rom her since his release. 

Each day Effingham attended the trial, and when it was con- 
duded) contrary to his wont, he made no comment or remark 
upon a topic which engaged all voices and occupied all thoughts ; 
but next morning he issued from his lodging dressed in full 
uniform as a Parliamentary General, and with a darker brow and 
more compressed lip than usual took his way, silent and pre- 
occupied, towards the residence of the most powerful man at that 
moment in England, Oliver Cromwell. 

It was perhaps, with one exception, the saddest day of his life. 
Each by each his visions had all departed from him, each by each 
he had given up, first his enjoyments, then his hopes, lastly his 
eonsolations. When he had resigned his command, and repu- 
diated all further connexion with ^ose whom he had deserted his 
colours to join, what would be left to him on earth ? He could 
see before him the weary useless life, the long leaden days, 
wanting even the distraction of professional occupation and the 
stimulus of professional exertion. He would have no position, 
no station in the world — ^he who was at that very moment one of 
the most important men in the kingdom ; but he never wavered : 
it was right, and he would do it. God would find him some task 
to fulfil, if it was good that he should have an appointed task, and 
if not, he would accept a humble lot without repining. Once 
only he thought how different things might have been, thought 
of a happy, quiet home, with domestic duties and domestic 
pleasures, and a smile that could make a sanded floor brighter 
and fidrer than a palace ; but he drove these visions from him 
with an effort, and resolved to carry his burden, heavy as it 
might be, without shrinking from the labour. He had gone 
through the crucible at last, and had learned — ^bold, powerful, 
and successful as he was — the most difiicult task of aU, to bear 
humbly, resignedly, and without^ a murmur. 

As he strode resolutely along he overtook a female figure that 
he seemed instinctively to recognise, although, pre-occupied as he 
was, he had scarcely noticed its movements or appearance. It 
stopped as he approached, and putting back its hood, disclosed an 
extremely comely fiice, blushing to the very edge of its cap at its 
Jbcognition in the open street by so distingiushed a person aa 
fieneral Efiingham. 

' No offence. General,' exclaimed Faith curtseying, for indeed 
it was no other than Grace Allonby's waitmg-maid, grovm into a 
sedate and matronly personage. ' No offence, I hope, but when 
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I looked back and saw it was you and none other, I cotddn't Help 
stopping, just for old times' sake. Ah ! great changes hare taken 
place, General^ since youVe seen me and my young lady ; but, 
dear me, it*s a world of change, and who'd ever have thought of 
my taking up at last with Hugh Dymocke ! but no offence, 
General, 1 humbly hope.' 

Faith dropped another curtsey, and looked very demure and 
pretty as she did so. 

Geoige muttered a few unintelligible words of greetmg. Tbc 
distinguished officer was far more agitated at this chance meeting 
than the humbk waiting-maid. He stammered out at he% a con- 
fused enquiry as to the well-being of * Mistress Cave, and — and 
Mistress Grace,' he could not trust himself to add her maiden 
surname now, lest she should have changed it for another. 

'Alack I General,' answered Faith, 'truly they are ill at ease. 
Indeed, the world never seems to have gone rightly with us since 
poor Sir Giles Allonby went to his account ; and there's my Lord 
lying sick in his lodging down here by Whitehall, and my good- 
man, that's D3nnocke — ^Hugh Dymocke— asking your p^on, 
General, you remember him,' quoth Faith, with another blush 
and another curtsey ; ' he's an altered man since they took the 
poor young Major, and Mistress Grace, she takes on sadly to f et 
no news of him, for dead or alive he might be, and none of us 
one whit tlie wiser ; and as for Mistress Oitve, it's never a word, 
gx>d nor bad, she says to any one, but walks about pale and silent 
like a ghost ; and I'm scarcely half so merry as I used to be, 
though that's not to be expected, of course ; and indeed I never 
thought to see such days as these, though I'm sure, when I took 
Hugh Dymocke, I humbly hoped it was all for the best.' 

She stopped to take breath, and George, who had by this time 
recovered his composure, observed with considerable simplicity, 

' I thought your young lady had by this time followed your 
good example, Mistress Dymocke, and was married.' 

' Married I ' echoed Faidi, with a laugh of derision ; ' not she — 
and never likely to be ; she's a sweet young lady, Mistress Grace, 
and a winsome, but she's been looking too long for the straight 
stick in the wood, and after rejecting Qiis one and that one, here 
and there, she'll come out into the fields again and never find 
what she seeks. It was but yesterday I said to her as I was doing 
her hair — for leave her I never will till I see ilie colour in her 
cheeks once more^— *' Out of such a number," says I, " Mistress 
Grace, it ought not to be so hard to choose" '^ Never speak of 
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it, Faiih,^ says she, taking me up mighly short, and turning so 
pale, poor thing. " And why not ? " says I, for I can be bold 
enough when I like, and I was determined once for all Td know 
how and about it. ^' Isn't there gallants here and gnllants there, 
all ready to fling themselves at your feet ? Wasn't there Major 
Bosville, and many another of the Cavaliers, that would have gone 
barefoot to Palestine and back again, only for a touch of your 
hand ; and now that the Parliament's uppermost, and the land is 
purged, as they call it, from vanity, couldn't you pick and choose 
among the saints, God-fearing men though they be ? " With that 
she fired up as red as scarlet. " How dare you. Faith I " says 
slie ; " leave me this instant 1 " but she turned quite white again, 
and was all of a tremble, and I heard her muttering-like, " Never 
a Kebel, for the old father's sake,'* and though I was forced to do 
as she bid me, and go out of the room, I made bold to peep 
through the keyhole, and she had Hung herself down on her Imces 
by the bedside, and was weeping as if her heart would break. Oh 
she'll never many now, wont Mistress Grace. And as for the 
poor young Major, that they make such a talk about, it's my 
belief that Mistress Cave loves him a deal better than my young 
lady ever did, though I durstn't ask her such a question, not to 
save my life ! ' 

Having arrived at her destination and the end of her disclosures 
at the same moment, Faith deemed it inciunbent on her to point 
out- the house now occupied by Lord Vaux and his relatives, 
which was indeed on the opposite side of the street, and to invite 
the General on her own account to step in and see his old friends 
once more. George was sorely tempted to break through all his 
good resolutions ; but he had a duly to fulfil, and he determined 
until that task was accomplished he would suffer no human 
weaknesses, no earthly considerations, to turn him aside from tlie 
path of truth and honour. The waiting-maid's revelations had 
indeed made sad havoc of the dull mental equilibrium he had 
sworn to preserve. It was much to learn that Gi*ace was still 
firee ; much to hear that her antipathy to a rebel could create such 
a turmoil in her feelings. He was no fool, George Effingham, and 
who shall blame him if he drew his own conclusions, and became 
conscious that hopes which he had stifled and eradicated with the 
strong hand only waited a fitvourable opportunity to germinate 
and blossom once more? Nevertheless, he would not permit 
himself to dwell for more than an instant on the dream that had 
•0 atfected his outer life ; but taking a courteous leave of Faith, 
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and forcing on her at the same time a munificent wedding-preeeDt, 
he pursued his walk with even a firmer step and a more reeoluie 
brow than before. 

If one short hour ago he was strung to a dogged, obstinate 
defiance of danger, he could hare &ced the deadliest peril now 
with positive exultation and delight. 

It was the 29th of January, and Lieutenant-General Cromwell'e 
leisure was not likelj to be at the disposal of the first comer ; 
nevertheless the sentry at his door made room for Efiingham to 
pass with a military salute, and afi;er a very brief interval of 
waiting in an ante-room, a pale and agitated secretary ushered 
George into the presence of Ihe Lieutenant-General, vnitx a grave 
apology that so distinguished a servant of the Parliament should 
be kept in attendance even for a few minutes. 

Cromwell was standing in the middle of the room, attired with 
his usual plain simplicity, but somewhat more carefiilly than his 
wont. The pale secretary reseated himself after the entrance of 
Effingham, and continued his occupation of writing from the 
Lieutenant-Greneral's dictation, but his hand was so unsteady that 
it shook even the massive table on which he leaned his arm. His 
master took a short turn or two up and down the room, and for 
some minutes did not appear to notice the new arrival. George 
had time to scan him minutely. He had been familiar with him 
for a long period, had watched him in many an emergency ol 
difficulty and danger, yet had he never seen him quite like what 
he was now. 

In the turmoil of battle, in the critical moments on which his 
own destiny and that of England depended, it was a part of the 
man to become cooler and cooler as the plot thickened. His cheek 
would glow and his eye would brighten when leading the Iron- 
ddes to a successfiil charge ; but should their advance be checked 
and the scales of victory hang doubtfiil in the balance, those plain 
heavy features seemed to settle into lineaments of iron. Now, 
though the orders he was enunciating were but trifling matters of 
military detail, a faint sallow flush came and went over his coun- 
tenance, and the large lips twitched and trembled, while the broad 
jaw beneath them closed ever and anon with a convukive dasp. 
He seemed to speak mechanically, and with his thoughts fixed on 
some topic fiir distant fix)m the strategical movements he was 
directing, and he started — ^positively started — ^when in one of his 
■hort restless turns he encountered George Effingham. 

There were but those three in the room — ^Ihe pale eecretiuy 
bowing his head over his writing ; the Parliamentary officer loitilv 
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eonfifonting his chief; and the Dictator himself, hiding an air of 
remorse, irritation, and perplexity under an assumption of more 
than military brevity and decision. 

* What would you,' demanded Cromwell, his brow darkening 
2^ with the pen^icuily of all great men, he read Effingham's &ce 
like a book — * what would you with us in this press of business 7 
Be brief, for the time is short, and lo I even now the hour is at 
hand.' 

' I come to resign my commission into your Excellency's hands, 
answered Effingham in slow, steady tones, emphatic as they were 
sorrowM. * I come to demand my dismissal from your Excel- 
lency's service. I come to protest against the murder of Charles 
Stuart' 

Cromwell's brow had grown darker and darker as the officer 
went on ; but when he reached his climax, all the wrath he had 
so long repressed, all the accumulated feelings of self-reproach 
which had burdened him for days, broke forth in a burst of incon- 
trollable fury. His &ce became purple, his features swelled, and 
his eyes glowed like coals, as, with a shout that made the pale 
secretary start out of his chair, he thundered forth — 

* Out upon you, George Effingham I vile traitor and doubly- 
dyed renegade— will you put your hand to the plough and dare 
now to look back ? Will you come into the Lord's vineyard, and 
shrink like a coward from your share of the work 7 God do so to 
me and more also if I lay not your head as low before evensong as 
that of Charles Stuart will lie to-morrow, to spare whom I take 
heaven to witness I would give my right arm — ^yea, the very apple 
of mine eye ! ' 

George had nerve as well as courage. He remained perfectly 
calm and erect during this outbreak, and at its conclusion repeated, 
in tones if possible more distinct and accusatory than before, ' I 
protest against the murder of Charles Stuart ! ' 

We have already said that a stem daring akin to his own never 
failed to touch the keystone of Cromwell's character. His wrath 
abated as rapidly as it had risen. With the inevitable self-decep- 
tion of all who would &in stretch conscience too far, he was willing 
to vindicate his actions to his subordinate, though he felt he could 
Dot justify them to himself. Perhaps something within told him 
that, had he been in Effingham's position, he would have acted 
in the same manner. 

* Nay, I do wrong thus to chafe that thou art still in darkness,' 
said he, with a strong effort at composure, and a countenance 
paling rapidly now 3mt his natural violence of temper had 
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c'xpendc^d itself. ' Tbou art a tried comrade^ Effingham, and a 
fellow-labourer in the good work ; yet it maj be that thine eye» 
have not been opened, and thou canst not see the hand of the Lord 
in our dealings with this man of blood* I would not be hasty 
with thee, my trusty friend. Take back thy resignation, and fi>igel 
that thou hast thus bearded one of the Lord's appointed servants 
in the execution of his work.' 

Cromwell turned to his secretary as if to continue the prerious 
employment which Effingham's presence had interrupted, and 
made as though the subject was now concluded between them ; 
but George was not to be thus put offi Eyeing the Lieutenant- 
General gravely and sternly, he once more placed his writt^i 
resignation in his hands. 

' I will no longer serve/ said he, ' with those who set at nought 
the Divine ordinance, and dip their hands in blood for the security 
of their temporal power. How shall I answer at the Great Day 
when the life of Charles Stuart, king though he be, is required 
at my hands, and I stand convicted of aiding and abetting in his 
murder — ay, his murder, General Cromwell, of whom the Scrip- 
ture itself hath said, " Touch not mine Anointed ? " How wilt 
thou answer for it thyself therey who canst not give an account ol 
it that shall satisfy mankind even here ? ' 

Cromwell paced the room with rapid and irregular strides, hia 
hands folded together, and the fingers entwining each other aa of 
one in the extreme of perplexity. His features worked and trem- 
bled with the conflict of his emotions, and his breath came short 
and quick as he muttered out his vindication partly to himseli 
and partly to the brave captain, whose defiance he could not but 
admire. 

' It is not for me to answer it — surely not only for me I Do I stana 
alone amongst the people of England 7 Am I at once accuser, judge, 
and executioner in my own person ? By the verdict of sixty just 
men ; by the decree of a nation pronounced through its Parlia- 
ment ; by the laws of God and man —the head of the unrighteous 
hath been doomed to fall, and shall I alone be called to give 
account for it here and hereafter ? And yet can you divide blood- 
guiltiness by figures, and mete out the portions of crime as one 
meteth out corn in a bushel ? Nay, it is a just decree, and hy 
its justice must we stand or &11 — Coimcil and Commons, Peers 
and Parliament, down to the meanest trooper of the army— -and 
let none shrink from his share of the great work in which all are 
alike bound to take a part.* 

♦ You cj»n sftv^ him if you wiJJ,' said Effingham, fixing his eff 
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ealnily on tho iigitated countenance of his powerful superior, the 
pale Secretary looking at the pleader the while as one who watches 
a man placing his head voluntarily in the lion's maw. 

' None can save him now/ answered Cromwell in grave pro- 
phetic tones, ' but He in whose hands are the issues of life and 
death. What am I but a sword in the grasp of the slayer — ^an 
instrument forged to do the bidding of the saints, the despised and 
jeered saints, that have yet triumphed in despite of their enemies ? 
Albeit the lowest and the humblest in that goodly communion, I 
will not flinch from the duty diat wiser and holier men than I 
have set me to perform. '* It is expedient for us that one man 
should die for the people, and that the whole nation perish not.'' 
Enough of this, George Effingham— thou iu whom I have trusted, 
who wert to me even as a brother, go out from among us, if it 
nust be so, lest a worse thing befall thee. He that is not with 
as is against us. Go out from among us, George Effingham, &lse 
and unprofitable servant 1 Begone and see my &ce no more.' 

Cromwell turned from him angrily and abruptly. He had 
laahed himself into wrath again, and tiie imploring looks of the 
Secretary warned Effingham to withdraw. He placed his resig- 
nation on the table, and keeping his eye on Cromwell, whose 
averted &ce and troubled gestures betrayed the storm within, 
walked steadily from the room. As he reached the door, the 
Lieutenant-General was heard to mutter, ' It is the Lord's doings ! 
It is the atonement of blood ! ' 

The Council were already assembled in the Painted Chamber, 
and were waitmg but for him who was indeed as their veiy right 
arm and the breath of their nostrils. While Effingham walked 
home afoot, a ruined, and in the eyes of his own world a degraded 
man, Lieutenant-General Cromwell stepped from his coach amidst 
the clang of arms and the deferential stare of the populace, the 
most poweriul individual in England. Which of the two looked 
back on the 29th of January with the most tranquil heai*t ? 

But the future Lord Protector was by this time fully nerved 
for the stem measures he had undertaken to carry out. If his 
conscience told him that the life of Charles Stuart would be re- 
quired at his hands, was not the iron will powerful enough to stiHe 
the still small voice ? Could not Ambition and Fanaticism^ the 
ambition tl)at had originated in Patriotism, the Fanaticism that 
had onoe been piety, march hand-in-hand to their triumph, calling 
themselves Dniy and Necessity ? Was Cromwell the first who 
ever forced himself to believe that honour and interest pointed 
to the same path, or the only man who has persuaded himself he 
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wim a tool in the bands of the Almiglily whikt he wis doing the 
deril'a work 7 Saint or hypooiite, patriot or nforper-^periiape a 
mixture of aU«-can we jtldge of hia temptalionB or realiae to onr- 
eelyea the extremity to whidb he fiiund himaeilf reduced ? Sacrilege 
or jiurtiee, crime or duly^ he went about it with a bold brow and 
aateady hand. 

Small deliberation did they hold, thoie gloomy men who met 
in the Painted Chamber* Their ncnrei were Btrang, their minds 
made up, they had even leisure to trifle with their awfb) taak ; ' 
and the ink that was to witness the shedding of a king's blood was 
flirted from one to another in ghastly mookeiy of sport. The 
DiATH Wasramt lay before them, the mercilesa document that 
pronoimoed ' Charles Stuart, King of £«ngland| ta stand conyicted, 
attainted, and condemned of high treason, and other high crimes ; ' 
thai sentenced him ' To be put to death by the aoyering of bis 
head from hia body, of which sentence execution yet remaineth 
to be done. These are therefore to will and require you to see 
the said sentence executed in the open street before Whitehall 
upon the morrow, being the thirtieth day of this instant month of 
January, between the hours of ten in the morning and fiye in the 
afternoon, with fiill efieot And for ■> doing this shall be youi 
warrant. 

' And these are to require till officers and soldiers, and othert 
the good people of this nation of England, to be assisting unto you 
in this seryice. 'Giyen under our hands and seals/ 

And then they signed their names in Aill, thus :*^ 

*J0HN BraDSHAW. 

'Thomas Gkbt, LoKb Grobt 
* OLiycn CroxweLl.' 
(And fifty-six others.) 

And the third signature was written in the steadiest hand 
amongst them all. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

* A FORLOim tSOPt.^ 



CHAlfcLES Stuart*6 llust day was come. He had undergone hif 
trial with a dignity and calmness which many attribiitid to hit 
eonyiction that eyen at the last the PatUftmeiit dai^.^o* pfpceed 
to eKtremities, that at leait the perem of a seyereiga mustalways 
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be respected in EngkncL If suoh was the reed on which he 
leaned, he must have found it broken in his hand. If he had 
cherished anj expectations of a reprieve or commutation of his 
sentenoe, had been deceiTed bj any of those Tisions which are so 
apt to take ;ihe place of Hope when Hope herself is stricken to the 
earth, he muat have 6een them now completely deared away ; and 
yet his courage never failed him» The King was as composed, as 
gentle, as majestic, in his warded chamber at St» James's on that 
bitter 29th of January, as though he had been the most powerful 
monarch in Europe seated triumphantly on a tibrone. 

In the ante*room of the prisoner's apartment was stationed 
a guard of Hacker's musketeers i rough, careless soldiers were 
they^ opposed to royalty both £rom interest and inclination ; and 
yet, now that the sentence was passed, now that the prisoner 
whom they guarded was no longer a monarch on his trial, but a 
huxnan soul that would be in eternity to-morrow, their boisterous 
jests were checked, tlieir rude voices hushed, and all i^peared to 
feel alike the influence of that majesty with which the King of 
Terrors clothes him whom he is about to visit. 

One amongst them, indeed, seemed more restless than his 
comrades. Henry Brampton, with his dark face and flaxen curls, 
had omitted no opportunity of approaching the prisoner ; and yet 
even now the last hour was almost come, and his duty had not 
yet brought him in immediate contact with Charles's person. 
The suspense was getting absolutely maddening; and the dis- 
guised Cavalier's feedings, outraged and lacerated by the sufferings 
he saw his sovereign compelled to undergo, worked upon him to 
a degree that it cost him all the efforts of which he was capable 
to hide from the observation of his companions. 

Brampton had laid his plans with the energy and decision of 
his character. For weeks he had been ingratiating himself with 
the more dissolute and desperate men in the company to which 
he belonged* He had prayed with them, preached with them, 
jested with them, and, above all, drank with them, till he could 
count some dozen or so of choice spirits with whom he felt his 
influence to be all-powerfld. These he had sounded cautiously and 
by degrees. Like most men with nothing to lose, he had foimd 
them totally without fixed principles, and perfectly ready for any 
undertaking which promised to conduce to their own advantage. 
Without committing himself to any one of them, or letting them 
into his confidence, he had given them to understand tibat he 
meditated some bold strdke at a fitting opportimity, in which he 
counted upm their adhesion, and which, if successful, would 
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render them iudepondent 6f military service for life, and gire 
them wherewith to drink to their hearths content for the rest of 
their days. 

These myrmidons he had contrived with infinite pains to unite 
in one squad, or divisiony which generally went on guard together, 
and which formed in rotation the escort of his Majes^. Gould 
he but depend upon them at the important moment, a plan for 
the King's escape was practicable. Relays of horses were ready 
at all hours to cany his Majesty to the coast ; and if the fidelity 
of his guards could once be seduced, it would be no impossibility 
to hurry him out of St. James's, and away to a place of safety 
under cover of night. Two obstacles stood in the way of the 
dauntless Cavalier. The first was so to arrange as that this escort, 
and no other, shoidd guard him during the hours of darkness, a 
difficulty which appeared at length to be overcome, as they had 
been told off for duty this very evening ; the second, to apprLse 
the King of his intentions, no easy matter, guarded as was the 
royal prisoner, every word scrupulously noted, and cveiy action 
rigidly watched. 

The great stake must be played out to-day. To-morrow it 
would be too late ; and Brampton's manifest restlessness and per- 
turbation began to excite the remarks of his reckless companions. 

' Thy conscience pricks thee, Henry,* said one rude miudceteer. 
< Overboard with it, man ! as thou didst with the Dons yonder 
on the Spanish Main.' 

' Nay,' quoth another, < the time hath come at last ; and Bramp- 
ton's plot, whatever it be, is about hatching just now*' 

* Well, I for one am tired of doing nothing,' observed a third. 
' Have with thee, lad, be it to rob a church or to skin a bishop !' 

* Or to put Fairfax in irons,' said a fourth. 

* Or to take the New Jerusalem by escalade. Hurrah ! for 
three hours' plunder of those streets, my boys, after the storm, 
shouted a fiflh. They were ripe for anyUiing now, and the 
^ hurrah ! * was re-echoed more than once through the guard- 
room, when the last speaker, the wildest reprobate amongst them 
all, raised his hand with a warning gesture, and a wistful look 
upon his dissipated war-worn face. ' Hush, lads ! ' he said, in s 
hoarse whisper I and whilst he spoke the guard-room became still 
as death. ' Hush, for pity's sake. His cliildren are going into 
Ikim even now. God help them, poor things I IVe got young 
ones of my own I ' 

There was a tear on more than one shaggy eyelash^ as the 
P.*inces8 Elizabeth and her little brother, the infiint Duke of 
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(lloueebter, w«re led by fidtbful Herbert throi^h the guArd-rooni, 
to see their father for the last time on this tide tlie grave. 

Charles sat at a small table on which lay a Bible, a work of 
controYersial divinity — for even at this extreme hour he ootild 
not take his religion pure from the fountain-head ~ and a casket 
containing a few small diamond ornaments and other jewels. 

This casket had been sent to him the night before, in return 
fi>r a signet-ring which he had forwarded to its guardian as n 
voucher, and had been religiously kept by that custodian, thg 
T.<ady Wheeler, until such time as the King's necessities should 
force him to ask for it. Its contents were scarcely of royal value, 
being but a few dilapidated * Geot^ges ' and * Garters ; ' but as tliey 
lay spread out upon the table bc'fore him, they constituted all tlie 
worldly possessions lefl to Gliarles Stuart. 

He was looking at them wistfully, and with a sad pensive ex- 
pression on his brow. Many a gorgeous scene did those glitteriDg 
toys recal, many an hoiu: of royal state and courtly splendoiii^ 
when he who was now a prisoner waiting for his doom, needed 
but to lifl his hand to bid the proudest heads in England beml 
lowly before him, when he was the centre of that charmed ciit^h? 
which numbered in its ranks the flower of the noblest aristocracy 
in the world, now, alas ! scattered, exiled, ruined, and destroyed 
— when he was the first personage in its peerage, the first knij^ht 
in its chivalry, the powerful sovereign, the happy husband, the 
lawgiver, the benefactor, the fountain-head of honour, and wealth, 
and renown. Where had it all fled ? Could those times liave 
ever been real ? or was it not some vision that had melted dreamily 
away? Alas! those broken ornaments typified too truly tlie 
broken fortunes of him who now gazed on diem for the last time. 
It is said that on the near approach of death, especially a death 
of violence undergone while body and mind are still untouched hy 
decay, the whole of a n^an's life passes before him like a pageant. 
What a strange eventful pageant must it have been that thus glided 
across the spiritual vision of the doomed King ! His careless boy- 
hood, his indulgent father's kindly smile and awkward ungainly 
form ; the ronmntic expedition to Madrid, the gorgeous feasts, tlte 
tournaments and bull-fights of chivalrous old Spain ; the face of 
Buckingham, beautiful exceedingly, and the sparkling smile of hin 
own young Bourbon bride ; the assembled Parliaments, a roys! 
figure standing out in relief as that of one ^vith whom he was not 
personally identified, calling them together and proroguing them at 
will ; Laud's stately bearing, Hampden's goodly presence, re- 
«pectful even in defiance, and scapegoat Strafford's pale reprof)c}ir\\] 
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smile ; then t!ie Scotch progress, and tlie ma^niiiceiice of New* 
castle's princely hospitality, the unfurling oi the ttandard, the 
marches and coontar^marohes of dvil warfare ; the Court at Ox- 
ibrdy with its narrowing circle of tiie loyal and (rue, staneh Or<* 
jiond*8 noble brow, hot Rupert's towering Ibrm, Croring^B long 
love-locks, and stout old Astley's honest ¥rar-woni &oe ; dien the 
midnight bivouac and the morning alarm, the sweeping charge, 
the thrilling war-ciy, the shattered rout of Naseby's &^ field ; 
a prisoner, still a king, at Holmby House, Hampton Oourt, Oaris- 
brooke Castle, Windsor itself; ^e poor bird beating its wings 
more and more hopelessly against the bars of each successive c^e ; 
to end in Bradshaw's pitiless frown and the final sentence read 
out to consenting hundreds in Westminster Hall. 'Ay, it was 
reality, after all, else why this sombre apartment, with its barred 
doors and lofty window-sills ? why the sad faces of his few per- 
sonal attendants ? why the rude oath and jest and clang of arms 
in the adjoining guard-room ? above all, why the chill dull fore- 
boding, creeping and curdling even round his brave heart, the 
stimned consciousness that to-morrow he must be in another world 

It is a splendid pageant, truly, that of a king's life ; yet perhaps 
at the extreme hour its scenes appear no whit more important, no 
whit more satis&ctory to look back upon, than diose which flit 
through the brain of a beggar, laying him down to die homelesi 
by the wayside. 

It was pitifiil to see the children as they came gently into their 
fkther*s presence. On each little &ce there was a dim prescience 
of evil ; a dread of something felt but not understood — ^ffear for 
themselves, sorrow for him, although they knew not why, mingled 
with childish wonderment, not altogether painfiil, and interest, 
and awe. 

Charles had need of all his fortitude now. He took the Princess 
lovingly on his knee, and the child looked up wistftilly and fondlj 
in his &ce. Something that crossed it caused her to bursfe oul 
a-crying, and she hid her wet cheek on her fiither*s shoulder in a 
passion of tears. Her little brother, frightened at her distress, 
wept plentifully for company. The rough soldiers in the guard- 
room had rather have fix>nted the King's culverins at point-blank 
distance, than entered that chamber sanctified by sorrow. They 
herded toffether as &r as might be from the door, and if they 
exchanged words it was not above their breath. 

The King took his few diamond ornaments from the table. 

* My children,* said he, ^ behold all the wealth I have it now 
in my power to give you.' 
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With ihat ke placed the gauds in their little hands, reserving 
only a ' George/ cut in an onyx and set with diamonds, the which 
he wore on his breast like a true knight, as he walked stead&stly 
to death on the morrow. 

Then be blessed them with a fi^ther's blessing. < My children,* 
said Charles, ' I shall be with you no more : you will never again 
see your earlhly &ther in this world* But you have a Father in 
Heaven of whom none can rob you. To Him I commend you— i 
to Him T bid you commend yourselves. Observe your duty to 
the Queen your mother. Swerve never in your loyalty to the 
Prinoe your brother, who is, and who always must be, my rightfiil 
successor. Fear not the face of man ; fear only to do evil in the 
sight of Heaven. Farewell, my children I Be comforted, and 
farewell ! * 

Thei lifling his little son upon his knee, a boy that oould scarce 
speak plaii^, he bade him for the love of his father never to sup- 
plant either of his brothers ; never to believe that he could be a 
rightful sovereign while they lived ; never to allow wicked de- 
signing men to tempt him to the throne ; and the little one 
understood him, and kindled as he spoke, lisping out that he never 
would — 

* I will be torn in pieces first I ' said the sturdy child. So he 
dismissed them ; and calling them back once more folded them 
in one long parting embrace, and blessed them for the last time. 
Then he turned away to the window ; and when the door closed 
upon them it seemed to him that the bitterness of death was 
past. 

Good Bishop Juxon was then admitted to the Royal presence, 
and Charles Stuart's last evening on earth was passed in penitence 
and trastfUl prayer. 

Henry Brampton's suspense was becoming too painful to 
endure ; but the welcome order came at last, and our Cavalier 
found himself Once more on the eve of one of those desperate 
enterprises in which it was his destiny to be continually engaged; 
in which, indeed, only he seemed now to live. Personal danger 
had for long been a stimulant of which he could ill forego the 
use, and it had become his normal existence to work in a per- 
petual plot on the King's behalf. 

With a brutality which was hardly oharactmstic even of that 
st«m: commandant. Hacker had issued an order that two mus- 
keteers should remain in the prisoner's chamber the whole night 
previous to his execution ; and it was with a deep, thrilling sense 
of triumph that Brampton heard his assumed name read out by 
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the oorponJ of the guard as selected for thin othendae luiwei- 
come duty. As he ran oyer in his own mind the airangemeiitfi 
he had completed — ^the adherents on whom he could calculate aa 
sufficiently numerous to overpower any refractory sentinel ; the 
coach which was in waiting night after night, on some pretext or 
another, in the Mall ; the relays of the best horses Uien in Eng- 
land, iiimished from many a nobleman's and gentlenum*s stable, 
stationed at short intervals along a direct and unfrequented cross 
coimtry road to the coast ; the raking corvette, that stood ofFand 
on from an obscure seaport during the day, and coming into har- 
bour at night, was kept ready at any hour to trip her anchor, 
shake out her topsail, and, fair wind or foul, beat out to sea; the 
disguise prepared for the well-known person of the E^ng ; nay, 
the very papers which should vouch for his assumed character in 
case he were stopped at any of the numerous armed posts per- 
vading the country, and for which friends in high places had 
actually procured the impression of the new Parliamentary seal, 
with the £nglish arms and the Irish harp, and the inscription, 4n 
the first year of freedom, by Grod's blessing restored ; ' — as he 
ran over all these wdl-assorted arrangements in his mind, he felt 
that the moment could no longer be delayed, and that now or 
never he must make proof of ^e inferior instruments with the 
assistance of which his plan must necessarily be carried out 

One by one he sounded them in different comers of the guaid- 
room ; one by one he found them, as he had anticipated, men 
ready to undertake any measure, however desperate, for an ade- 
quate consideration. All of them loved adventure for its own 
sake ; none of them were inaccessible to a bribe. 

There was something about Brampton, too, that made its wsiy 
rapidly with men ; a certain womanly kindliness which — joined 
to obvious daring and reckless contempt for consequences, has an 
unspeakable charm for the grosser sex — ^had invested him with a 
high d^ree of interest in those untutored minds ; and the stories 
they told each other of his miraculous adventures and romantic 
crimes on the Spanish Main and elsewhere— -stories which origi- 
nated solely in their own imaginations — had surrounded him with 
a halo of renown and mystery by which they were completely 
dazzled. He was not slow to take advantage of this spurious 
£iscination. Singly and collectively he bound them bv an oath 
to do his bidding, whatever it might be, for that one night; and 
pledged himself equally solenmly to endow them severally with 
Bums which, to private soldiers, represented unheard-of affluence 
on the morrow. His own patrimony was well nigh exhauated, it 
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M tfue, but iht King's adherents had not jet been compki^^lj 
rooted out of the land. Broken, dispersed, sequestered, ruined 
as was the Cavalier }>arty, he had no fear that tiie money would 
^ot be forthcoming. When Brampton belted on his bandoliers 
and shouldered his musket to take his post in the King's bed- 
room, his heart bounded imder his buff-coat to think that at It^i 
he had saved his Sovereign. 

Good Bishop Juxon had taken leave of his beloved master ht 
the night; faithful Herbert had prepared the pallet on which, 
as an act of especial favour to the prisoner, he was permitted to 
repose by the King's bedside. Charles had completed his usual 
devotions, and had busied himself in the observance of all tl^ie 
accustomed minuttcB of his toilet, as though it were but one of 
the many ordinary evenings which lead up surely and succesfuvety 
to the last. When he was ready to undress he seemed to indulge 
in a short interval of contemplative repose — calm, resigned, nay, 
even hopeful, like a man who is about to tmdertake a journey on 
which he has long speculated, and for which, now that his depar- 
ture is near at hand, he has neither repugnance nor feai*. Herbert 
busied liimself about divers matters in the chamber, to hide 
his troubled countenance and overflowing eyes, which the King 
observing, spoke to him cheerfully and with a smile, bidding 
him rouse himself at an early hour on the following momingi 
' for,' said Charles, * I must be astir betimes ; I have a great work 
to do to-morrow.' 

The attached servant's fortitude here gave way completely, and 
clasping his Blaster's hand to his bosom, he burst into a paBsion 
of gridf. 

* Nay,' said the King, * be comforted ; to-morrow is a day of 
rejoicing rather than of sorrow. Is it not my second marriagp- 
day? To-morrow I would be as trim as may be, for bcfl>j'e 
night I hope to be espoused to my blessed Jesus.' 

For even now, on the verge of eternity, trifling matters wrested 
their share of attention from the grief of the one and the pre* 
occupation of the other. Herbert asked his master what clothes he 
would be pleased to wear on the morrow, and the warrior-spirit 
of the old English kings flashed up for the last time, tempered, 
but not extinguished, by the resignation of the Christian — 

< I^et me have a shirt on more than ordinary,' said Charles, ^ by 
reason the season is so sharp as may probably make me ahuke« 
which some observers will imagine proceeds from fear. I won Id 
have no such imputation. I fear not death ; death is not terrible 
to me. I bless ray God I am prepared ! ' These last word^ th« 
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King uttered in a low, devout, and aolemn tone. He bad done 
with ererythsng now, on this fdde of eternity. 

Yet is life paising sweet, even to him who haa most manned 
himself for ite loes; and one more trial was in store for the 
prisoner ere the gates of earthly hope were dosed upon him for 
ever. A loud knook was heard at ^e door of his apartment, and 
without waiting for permission to enter, a file of musketeers 
marched steadily into the room, and stationed themselves one on 
eaoh side of the Eong^s oouoh. 

In vain Herbert stormed and expostulated ; in vain he threat- 
ened the vengeance of the Colonel, the General, the CSoundl, 
and the Parliament: the soldiers had £keit orders, thej nid; 
and the King, calming his servant's indignation, gently bade him 
be Btill and submit with patienee, as he did himself, to this last 
indignity. 

One of the musketeers seemed stupified with drink, as was 
indeed the ease, and remained like a statue on his post ; but the 
door had scarcely closed upon the stir and clang of the guard- 
room ere the other, flinging his musket on the flomr, was prostrate 
at the King*s feet, covering his hand with kisses, and pouring 
forth expressions of loyalty and devotion such as the Sovereign 
had not heard for many a long month. Despite the flaxen caih 
and the dyed skin, the King recognised him at once ; and to the 
Cavalier's hurried entreaties that he wotdd save himself, as he 
poured forth a torrent of explanations and adjurations that not an 
mstant was to be lost, did but reply—' 

< It was like thee, Humphrey Boeville, bold, gallant heart 1— 
loyal to the last. It is no fault of thine tiiat Charles Stuart musi 
wear no more an earthly crown. But it is not to be. Listen, 
good BosviUe ; already they are changing the guard in the ante- 
room. Thy plot hath ^ed thee even at the eleventh hour. God 
grant they may not have suspected thee and thy oomradei. 
Surely, ere this time to-morrow enough blood will have been 
shed. Fare thee well fbr ever, my truest, J^iavest servant It i» 
the will of God— God's will be done ! ' 

It was indeed too true. The last chance had fidled, like sU the 
rest. No sooner had Lieutenant- General Cromwell been informed 
of Hacker's directions that the prisoner's last hours should be 
subject to intrusion, than he rescinded the brutal order; but the 
practised warrior at the same time commanded that the guard ia 
the ante-room diould be relieved every four hours, and that the 
same men should not be warned twice for this dnty until after the 
execution — ^thus nullifying any attempt at tampering with the 
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soldiers fidelity, nnleM the seducer was prepared to oorrapt the 
whole regiment 

Humphrey had but time to resume his arms and his soldierlike 
attitude, when he was recalled to his comrades in the ante-room, 
and -with them marched back to his regimental quarters. He 
carried off with him, however, one of the King's gloves, which 
Charles, with his accustomed kindliness in triHes, h^ taken from 
the table and slipped into his hand as he bade him farewell. 
That glove was treasured by Bosville's descendants as the most 
precious reUc of their house. 

At roll-call on the following morning some dosen or so of 
Hacker's musketeers were missing. Amongst the deserters was 
one Henry Brampton, of whom no ftirther intelligence was ever 
obtained, though, unlike the rest, he had lefl his buff-coat, his 
arms and accoutrements, for the benefit of his successor in the 
ranks. 



CHAPTER XLH. 
♦the white king.* 



With grave and doubting looks the people in the streets asked 
each otiber if it would really be 7 In twos and threes, and small 
distinct grouxM, they conversed in low tones, glancing anxiously 
now towards St. James's, now in the direction of Whitehall. No 
crowd was collected, no circulation stopped. Ere a knot of per- 
sons, gathering like a snowball, could exceed a score, they found 
themselves insensibly dispersed and moving on. Compact bodies 
of soldiers, horse and fbot, paraded to and firo in all directions, 
while St. James's Park was lined with a double row of muske- 
teers, in review order, their drums beating, their colours fiying, 
and thmr ranks opened. Officers and men wore a grave deter- 
mined air ; there was little of triumph, much of sorrow, in their 
honest English feces. The day had broken gloomily enough — 
not a ray oif sunshine lighted the lowering sky. The wind swept 
up the streets and across the open Mall in moaning fitful gusts, 
and it was bitter cold. Masons had been knocking and scraping 
all night long at the wall of the banqueting-house in Whitehall; 
and carpenters in paper caps had concluded their work in front of 
the Song's palace. The multitude looked up at that solemn fabric 
with a dull stupified air. It was the scaffold. 

One man amongst the crowd in St. James's Pai-k, habited in 
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the drets of a pkin oonntrj gendeman, and muffied in a lombre- 
eolonred doak, was Tecqgniaed bj aereial of the officers and men 
on dntj. Hict would hare aocoeted him, bat he shnnned all ihdr 
greeCinga) and ezdianged not a word with any of ihem. Hia 
oonntenance bore the impreai of a deq> sadness and contrition ; Yas 
rery gait was that of one who is bowed down by sonow and re- 
morse, Thongh he had thrown np his part, Geoige Effingham had 
come to see £e end of the tragedy pkjed out^ 

The moments seemed to more like lead to the e^qieetant 
thonsands; peihaps to one they passed more swifttyy perhaps 
eren he cookl have wished the agony of expectation were oyer 
ath»t 

Many a fiilse alarm, many a stir abont St James's, canaed 
erery head to torn in that direction ; bnt the drams beat rxp at 
last, the colours flew out once more, the long line of soldiers 
brought their firelocks to the * shoulder,* and in the open apace 
between their ranks a small group of persons mored slowlj, 
solemnly, steadily, towards the place of doom. 

The good Bishop on his right hand trembled like a leaf. Her- 
bert's &ce was blanched and swollen with weeping; eren th« 
Parliamentary Colonel who attended him, drilled soldier though 
he was, marched not with so firm a step as he. 

Ay, look at him well, Greoige Effingham ; you have not been 
so near him since he reviewed your squadron on the eye of 
Newbury ; was his eye brighter, his mien more stately when he 
sat his chai^er, in mail and plate, before your drawn swords, than 
it is now ? Look at him well ; would you ever have deserted his 
service had you thought it would come to this 7 

As the King passed on, the musketeers on either side wheeled 
up behind him, closing in tiieir ranks and forming an impassable 
barrier to the multitude in their rear. By &vour of a stalwart 
sergeant who had served in his own stand of pikes at Naaebj, 
Effingham was permitted to advance with this unbroken column. 
An inexpressible &scination compelled him to see out the end of 
that which his very soul abhorred. 

On arriving at Whitehall, his Majesty passed aloi^ the galleries 
to his bedchamber, where he halted for a while to take a short 
interval of repose. Here he was served with a morsel of bread 
and a goblet of claret vdne, upon a silver salver. Charles broke 
off a comer of the manchet and drank from the cup. Herbert 
meanwhile gave to tiie Bishop a white satin cap which he had in 
readiness for his master ; he could not endure to see him midiY 
lbs axe of the executioner. 
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It was now time. Colonel Hacker, who was in attendance, and 
on whose stem nature the patience and dignity of the royal 
Bufferer had made no slight impreesion, knocJced respectftdly at 
the chamber door. It was the signal of leave-taking. Herbert 
and the Bishop sank on their knees before their Sovereign, cover- 
ing his hand with kisses. The latter, old and infirm, bowed down 
moreover with excessive grief, had scarcely strength to rise again 
Gentle and kindly to the last, Charles helped the prelate up with 
his own hand. He bade the door be opened, and followed the 
Colonel out with the free step and the majestic bearing of an 
£nglish King. 

The galleries and banqueting-house were lined with soldiers. 
Fii-m and unwavering, they stood upon their posts, but those war- 
like &ces bore an expression of unusual dejection : glances of 
pity, changing fast to admiration and even reverence, were cast 
apon the King from under their steel head-pieces, and the duty 
was evidently little to the minds of those frank bold men* They 
had confronted him in battle, they had fought him, and beaten 
him, and reviled him, but tliey had never thought it was to end 
like this ! 

Men and women crowded in behind them, peering and peeping 
under their elbows and between their heads at the doomed mon- 
arch. Fervent expressions of loyalty and goodwill greeted him 
from these bystanders, exjjressions not rebuked, nay, sometimes 
even echoed, by the very guards who kept them back. 

' God bless your Majesty I ' exclaimed George Effingham, in 
loud, fearless tones, baring his head at the same time with studied 
reverence. 

The blessing was caught up and repeated by many a broken 
voice, and the King, returning his salutation, looked his old officer 
kindly and steadily in the fece. Whether he recognised him or 
not, George was the happier for that glance during his lifetime. 

He would fain have remained near him now, would fain have 
dene him homage and returned to his allegiance even at the 
block, but the press became more and more resistless, and he wan 
swept away by the crowd to a distance from which he could with 
difficulty watch the last actions and catch the last words of the 
King against whom he had rebelled. 

He saw him emerge upon the &tal platform with the same dig- 
nified bearing, the same firm step. He saw him expostulate for 
an instant with those around him as he asked for a higher block, 
that lie might not stoop lower than became a Stuart even in his 
death. He coidd see, though he could not hear, that the King 
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was speakiDg with aaimated gestures in viadication of his ocmdnct 
throughout the war ; but the royal roice rose audibly with the 
last Bentence it erer tfpoke on eiurtih, and ereiy s^WaJble struck 
loud and distinot as a trumpet-blast, while it declared in the £>ce 
of earth and hearen— 

< I have a good cause— I hare a gracious God, and I will aay 
no more I ' 

Had Effingham lived to a hundredi he could never have for- 
gotten the picture that was then stamped indelibly on his brain. 
For many a year afler he never shut his eyes that it did not pre- 
sent itself in all the firm strokes and glowmg colours of reality. 
The sea of white &ces upturned and horror bound, as the &ce of 
one man — the spars and props of the scafibld — the little groups 
that broke its level line— -the sparrow that £itted across his vision 
and diverted his eye and his thoughts for an instant even then«- 
the Bishop's white rochet and the Parliamentary Ck)lcmel*s bur- 
nished helmet — ^the masked headsman's gigantic figure and the 
clean sharp outline of the axe— «ihe satin dbublet and the veiled 
head bow^d down upon the block— ^the outstretched hand thai 
gave the signal — 

«««««« 

Efiingham was a brave stout soldier, but he gr^w sick and 
iaint, and turned his eyes away. A hollow groan, more terrible, 
more ominous in its stifled earnestness, than the loudest shout 
that ever shook the heavens, told how Charles I. had been be- 
headed, and 1^ reaction that placed Charles II. on the throne 
had already commenced. And one more scene closed the event* 
fill drama. The faithfiil servants who had attended him to the 
threshold of eternity did not desert his mortal remains when 
he had passed its portal. The Parliament was memorialised and 
petitioned till that body, already startled at what it had done, gave 
permission for his burial. The decency and respect that had too 
ofi;en been refused the living nonai-ch were not denied to his 
senseless corpse. It was brought firom St. Jameses to Windsor in 
a hearse with six horses, hke that of any private gentleman, and 
attended by four moimiing coaches and the remnant of his Ma- 
jesty's household. The service for the burial of the dead appointed 
by the Church of England was not permitted to be read ; but good 
Bishop Juxon, stanch to his post even when all was lost, stood 
ready with the Prayer Book in his hand to have used the pre- 
scribed ritual. In a vault at Windsor Castle— his own old 
Windsor — amonast his kingly ancestors, he was laid in his last 
resting-place. A few high-born Cavaliers chose the spot for hi| 
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biuial; a few devoted MrvantB attended the obseqtiiefl of ^the 
master whom they loved. He lay, like a true knight, in St. 
Gcorge'a Hall, with the banners of the noblest order of chivalry 
waging over him, and winter sunbeams struggling through the 
emblazoned windows to gild his rest. When they carried him 
thence to the vault wherein he was to lie^ the sky that had been 
bri^t and serene clouded over ; a heavy storm of snow came on, 
and fell so fiist that it covered coffin and hangings and pall with a 
pure and spotless robe — ^fit emblem of his innocence who slept so 
sound beneath. 

The mourners looked significantly in each other's faces, and so 
they bore the White King reverently to his grave. 



CHAPTER XLin. 

A 6KIH PKNITENt. 

It is never too late to make reparation for evil, and George 
Effingham, although he had put it off till the eleventh hour, felt 
a stem satisfaction in remembering that he had thrown up his 
appointment on the King's condemnation, abd that he at least was 
guiltless of Charles Stuart's death. 

His case was not unlike that of other poweriul champions of his 
party.- Many a grim Puritan, though prepared to resist with the 
strong hand and to the death all assumption of irresponsible 
power, all aggressive interference on the part of the Crown^ 
shrank with horror £rom so desperate a measure as the sentence 
of his sovereign to a criminal's death upon the scaffold^ turned 
away with disgust firom those who had con^)leted the ghastly 
work when it was over. The very men who had fronted him so 
boldly in battle entertained a certain respect for the brave 
antagonist thejr had defeated, and the soldierlike leeling with 
which years ofwar^e had saturated their English heaHs, especi-^ 
ally revolted from the slaughter in cold blood of a vanquished foe. 
Fairfax himself-^' the Gerwralj as he was then termed par ex'^- 
cellence by his party, and supposed at that juncture to be the 
most powerful man in England — ^was not aware of the execution 
till it wa^ over ; but Fair&x could not have stopped it even had 
he known in time, for with all his prestige and iJl his popularity, 
the Man of Destiny was twice as powerful as he. The deed was 
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now Uailj done, and Effingham, fibocked, repentant, and sick at 
heart, resolved to bear arms no more. 

It is a serious matter for a man of middle ag&— by middle age 
we do not mean thirty or forty, or &ityj or any term of actual 
years, but simply that period at which iho bloom is off the finit 
once for all — it is a serious matter, we insist,, for such an one 
to have lost his profession. A fortune kicked down can be 
built up again, like a child's house of cards ; the same skill, 
the same labour, and the same patience, will not £ul to erect 
a similar fabric, while those who have studied most deeply 
the enjoyment of wealth affirm that the pleasure of maHn^monej 
far exceeds that of spending it. Friends may Ml or die, old and 
tried friends, but the gap they leave closes of itself &r sooner 
than we could have supposed poBtdble, and although we cannot 
quite 

Gk> to the coffee-house and take another, 

wc resign ourtselves to the inevitable with sufficient calmness, aiid 
go on much as we did before. Even a lost love may be replaced', 
or should the old wound be too deep to stanch, we cover it up 
and hide it away, ashamed, as well we may be, to own an incur- 
able sore. But the profession, if realltf a profession, is a part of 
the man ; other privations are but forbidding him wine, this is 
denying him water : it is an every day want, a perpetual blank 
that irritates him at eveiy turn^ He would faia be in mischief 
ratrher than remain idle; be doing harm rather than doing 
nothing. 

Effingham was very restless, very imhappy. The dull de- 
spondency of resignation that had oppressed him ibr so many 
months, that he had soothed and blunted with constant duty and 
imremitting labour, was indeed gone, but in its place was a 
feverish irritation, a morbid desire for change, an intense thirst 
for happiness, which is of itself the most painfhl of longings, and 
a rebellious encouragement of that discontent which asks repin- 
ingly, * Why are these things so ? ' He could not forget Grace 
AUonby, that was the truth ; worse still, he felt that he would 
not if he could. To deceive another is often, as indeed it ought 
to be, a tadc of conaderable difficulty ; to deceive oneself the 
easiest thing in the world. One knows the dupe so well, hifl 
petty weaknesses, his contemptible pliancy, his many faults, 
which he cultivates and cherishes as virtues. It is a poor 
taiumph truly over a disjirmed and helpless adversary, so we do 
ii erory day. 
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EiUngliam considered himself a proud man ; it was the quality 
on which he most plumed himself. Never to bow his Idly head 
to hiunan being, never to yield an inch of his self-sustaining . 

dignity, this was his idea of manhood, this was the character he 
had trained himself to support.. Perhaps it was for his pride that ; ' 

meek Grace Allonby loved him. Well she might She had 
humbled it, and put her little foot upon it, and trod it into ' : 

dust. . J 

After his last interview with her, tliis pride forbade him ever 
to see her more. Even after he heard ^e was still free, after 
gosdping Faith had poured such balm unconsciously into his ^ 

heart, something told him that it was not for him to sue again, 
that he must leave everything now to her ; and that as she did 
not seem anxious to communicate with him, and he was de- 
termined to remain stem and immovable towards her, the proba- 
bility was that they would never meet again. This point finally 
settled, it was no wonder that an irresistible longing came ovev 
him to visit Lord Vaux at the lodging wherein he Jay on a sick 
bed ; to request, nay, if necessary to demand, an interview with 
Mistress Gave^ who inhabited the same house ; not to shun^-'Why 
should he ? — the presence of any other lady who might happen to 
be with them at the time. That would indeed be ridiculous *- _ 

It would look as though there were something between them, as ^: 

though she could influence proud George E^gham in any one 
hair^s-breadth of his conduct, as though he cared for her, which 
of course he did not now— not tlie least in the world — and this >./ 

was the proof. Also a morbid desire came to posse&s him of 
justifying his conduct before these old Koyalist friends, of dis- 
avowing his share in the King's death, a crime on which they 
must look with unmitigated horror, and of proving to them that, 
though a strict Puritan and a determined adherent of the Parlia- 
ment in its previous resistance, he was no regicide ; nay, he was ^ 
now no rebel. He had but fought for liberty, not revolution ; 
lie had opposed, not the King, but the King's dishonest advisers. 
Under proper restrictions, he would wish to see the monarchy 
restored, and in the person of the late King's natural successor. 
Certainly he was no rebel. Sincere, earnest George Effingham 
was turning sophist. 

lie was turning coxcomb too, it seemed, else why did he 
linger so long over his preparations to go abroad that fine winter's 
morning ? Why did he put on his sad-coloured raiment with so 
much care, and oomb out those iron-grey locks and that grizzled 
\f(^Td with such an unpleasant consciousness that he was indevii 

2 u 
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turning very grey. He had not heeded hisappeftum^e for yetffi : 
it set him well now, a worn and broken inan, io be taking thought 
of his looks like a giii. He turned from the mirror with a grim 
sardonio smile, but he smothered a sigh too aa he recalled a 
oomelj brown faoe that was not so bad to look at less than 
twenty years ago, and he wished, he knew not why, he had it 
back again just for to-day. Pshaw I he was not going wooing 
now. He began to think he was turning foolish. Why did hia 
hand is^ake so as he tied his points, and a^ that early hotir why so 
restless and eager to be off 7 Then, although the day was fine for 
walking, keen and bracing as a winter^s day should be, Effingham 
felt very hot as he turned the comer of that street once so unin- 
teresting and so undistrnguished from the thousand and one 
adjacent streets, its fellows. There must have been some pecu- 
liarity in the street, too, else why should he have traversed it so 
often, examining its different houses so minutely ere he fttc^jped 
carelessly, and quite by acddeait as it were, at the one he sought? 
It was reassuring, however, to be admitted by Faith, with her in- 
spiriting glances and weU-known smile ; it was not reassuring to 
be turned loose in an empty room, to await my Lord's Idsnre, 
on whom, by a pleasant fiction, this visit was supposed to be 
made, and who, as an invalid, could scarcely be expected ta he 
astir at half-aJfter nine in the morning, the early hour, even for 
those early times, at which George arrived. 

How the room reminded him of that other room at Oxford, of 
which every detail wias printed so indelibly on his memory. 
Photography, forsooth, is no invention of this or any other 
century. It came with mankind fresh and perfect upon eartb. 
When Adam left the garden and knew he should see it no more, 
he took with him into the dreary waste of the outer world an im- 
pression of his Paradise that had not &ded when his eyes were 
dim and his years had numbered nine hundred one score and 
ten. Eve, too, carried another in her aching bosom, though she 
could scarcely see it through her tears. Their children, one and 
all, possess the art and its appliances. Effingham's ^positiye' 
was no less vivid than that of his fellow creatures. 
' Men inhabit a room as an Arab pitches his tent in the desert, 
careful only for immediate shelter and convenience, as a place 
jbhat, when they have left it and done with it, shall know them no 
more. Women, on the contrary — at least some women, and these, 
we think, are not seldom the gentlest and most loveable of their 
iex — seem to pervade it, as it were, with th^ influence, though 
for the time they may be absent indeed in the body ; sheddi^ 
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BO io spealc, an ntmoftphore of beauty and refintoient about there 
which clings around the place when they are gone. *Tis an old 
hnekneyed quotation, though none the worse for that, about 
' The vase in which roses have once been distilled ; ' but it de^ 
scribee aii poetically and as adequately as language can, the charm 
we all know so well^ the speU that a loved and loving woman 
casts upon the threshold of her home. 

Mary Gave possessed this &oulty in a high degree. Any one 
who knew Mary intimately coidd tell at a glance on entering a 
room whether she was in the habit of stationing herself there ; 
and the something that George recognised here in the London 
lodging, which he had learned to appreciate in his Oxford ex- 
periences, was but one of the many attraction? belonging to that 
lady of which he had never made any account. Lover-like, he 
attributed it all to Grace, and looked round the apartment with a 
softening eye, believing that it was here she sat and worked and 
pondered, thinking perhaps sometimes, and not unkindly, of him. 

Poor Grace ! she was- generally too restless now to sit still any- 
where. When not occupied with the invalid, to whom both the 
women devoted themselves as only women can, she spent most of 
her time in wandering to and fro about the house, looking out of 
nl! the windows that commanded the street^ and turning away 
from them as if she expected somebody who never came, varying 
this di*eary amusement by long political discussions with her 
friend, in which she sought to prove the Parliament not so fior in 
the wrong, shocking that Cavaher lady much by the disloyalty of 
her opinions, which seemed to incline daily more and more towards 
I'uritanisro, and as Mary told her, almost with indignation, ' flat 
rebellion.' 

Had George Effingham known all this, perhaps he would hardly 
have trembled so ridiculously as he stood bending his sheathed 
rapier about unconsciously in that sacred apartment. No; he 
was a bold man, George, and he loved her very honestiy. It 
would have made him more nervous still. 

In his stirring and eventful career he had faced as much danger 
as most men, not only the open dangers of the battle-fidd, which 
to one of his calibre were indeed no great trial of oourage, but the 
more thrilling hazards of advanced outposts, night attacks, and 
such uncertain duties, when a moment's relaxation of vigilance, a 
moment's loss of coolness, might not only have destroyed himself, 
bvit imperilled the very existence of the anny for whose safety he 
was answerable. Never in his whole life, however-:-aa George 
once confessed, many along day afterwards to a certain individ^ud, 
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who reorived the oonfbadon with happy smilesi, melting into 
happier tears — ^never before, on picket, with Rupert hovering 
about his flanks at midnight, or detached with a handful of men 
to make his way in broad daylight between Goring^s keen-sighted 
vigilance and Astley's unerring tactics, no, not even when he stood 
face to face with old Sir Giles at Naseby, and bore the brunt ol 
that impetuous charge in which the stout knight fell wounded* hud 
he felt his lips blanch and his heart leap to his mouth as they did on 
this eventful day simply to hear a light footfall coming along the 
passage, and a gentle hand lifbing the latch of the door. 

To him entered no more important a personage than his friend 
Faith, whose sense of the ludicrous, damped, yet not altogether 
smothered, by the grave realities of matrimony, was sorely tried 
by George's Open-mouthed expression of coimtenance, denoting 
anything but coolness or self-commaud. 

* My Lord prays the General will excuse his waiting on him in 
this apartment,* quoth Faith, demurely, * and begs the fevoiir oi 
his company in the sick chamber to which his Lordship is still 
confined ; ' with that she bade him follow her guidance, and make 
as little noise aa possible, in consideration of the invalid — an un- 
necessary injimction to a man who, though conscious of no evil 
intention, felt already like a convicted thief George, however, 
was too experienced a soldier hot to recognise the inspiriting in- 
fluence of locomotion ; his coumge came gradually back as he 
advanced to the attack. 

She was in the room. He knew it somehow without seeing 
her. He was conscious of a presence, and a grave, formal courtes)' 
and the old stupifying sensation, that was yet so fiiscinating. He 
was conscious also of another lady, pale and faded, who greeted 
him with stately coldness, and of tlie suffering nobloman himself 
reclining languidly on his couch. 

Poor George Effingham ! they were drawn up in battle or<ler 
to receive him, horse, foot, and dragoons. For an instant he was 
coward enough to wish he hadn't come ! 

There is nothing like a plunge at once in mediaa res to brace 
the nerves for an encounter. To his Lordship's distant salutation, 
and somewhat haughty inquiry as to the cause which had obtained 
him the honour of the General's visit, though he could not forbear 
adding, courteously enough, ' tliat he trusted it was to give them 
some opportunity of returning the many favours they had received 
firom ihe Parliamentary officer,' — Geoige replied with manly 
frankness at once, ' that he had come to see hie old firiends, ia 
pTder to do him sejf justice. He had but few now,' he said, ' and 
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could not afford to lose one of them. Ue was no longi^r in » 
position either to ask or to confer a favour. He was neither a 
general now, nor an officer in the service of the Parliament,* 

The party looked from one to the other ia some perturbation* 
Grace turned very red and very white again in less than a second. 
Lord Vaux feebly signed to the ladies to withdi*aw. One of them 
could not, and the other would not, see the signaL An embarrass- 
ing silence succeeded : the three were at what is termed a M^ad 
lot*.' 

Mary was the firat to break it. He quite started at her vuice ; 
it was so changed from the full, steady tones he remembered ; he 
looked attentively in her face, and was sorry to see how tiioe and 
grief had altered her. It was a beautiful &ce still, but it had 
lost for ever the rounded outlines and the bright comeliness of 
youth. 

' We are glad to know that it is so,' said Mary, assuming Ibr 
the nonce the old queenly air that sat so well uf^n her. * You 
can understand our feelings. You see our loyalty is no whit 
shaken even now. Mourning for him as we do, ay, even in our 
outward garb '—she glanced as slie spoke at her ovni dress, for all 
there were in the deepest black — 'how is it possible for us to 
forgive his murderers? Had you come here with the King*s 
blood on your hands, Greorge Effingham, not one of us could hav** 
spoken a kind word to you again.' 

Grace looked up at him with one rapid, speaking glance ; the 
next instant her eyes were fixed intently on the floor. She at 
least would listen to his justification with no un&vourable ear. 

In a few manly, simple words George told his tale. AddresHing 
himself to the old Cavalier nobleman, he detailed his early ex- 
periences of the royal army and the foyal ])arty, his scruplo.'f of 
conscience, his change of fill th, the moral obligation he felt to Joiti 
the champions of liberty, and the contagious enthusiasm kindled 
in his mind by their religious zeal. Without dwelling on hh own 
deeds or his own feelings, he confined himself to a simple narrativ* 
of facts, relating how he had served his country and his party at 
once ; how he had mitigiited the rigorous measures of the Parlia- 
ment towards the Hoyalists, as indeed they themselves knew^ to 
the utmost of his power ; and how even at the very last he had 
gone to Cromwell with his commission in his hand, and protesting 
against the sacrilege which he was powerless to prevent, had 
tlirown it at the Dictator's feet, and stripped off the unifonu 
which he had resolved from henceforth he would never we^ir 
again. ^ And now/ said George, kindling as he spoke, und lixin^^ 
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hU eyes unco&icioualy on Grace, who sat blushing and tremhliiig, 
drinking in every word^ ' I see^ too late, the error into which we 
have &llen. I see that we have trusted too little to the people, 
too much to the sword. I see that we have oiurselves built up a 
power we are unable to control; and that, setting adde eveiy 
question of right, we must return within those linuts we ought 
never to have overstepped, resume the aUegianoe that we have 
never intentionally shc^en off, and re-establish a monarchy to 
save our country. I may have gone too far ; but in these tim^ 
there has |i)eeii no middle course. I have borne arms not against 
my sovereigni but against those who would have jpersuaded him 
to be a tyrant. No ! There is not a drop of Charles Stuart'e 
blood on my hands, and I have never beai a rebel, my Lord, 
never a rebel, as I am a living man 1 ' 

Grace thanked him with a look that made Effingham's. heart 
leap for joy* 

Poor Lord Vaux, sadly weakened and broken down, had 
listened courteously and with ^ well-pleased air to a man for 
whom in his heart he had always entertained a high respect, and 
to whose kind ofHces he had oflen of late owed his own wel&rc 
and security* He bowed his head feebly, and said, V he was glad 
to hear it ; * then looked wearily around as though to ask when 
his noonday draught would be ready, and when his visitor wa 
going away. Mary alone remained obdurate and unootii- 
promising. 

< You have justified youi'self,' she said, ' of ihe Blessed Martyr'i 
blood, but you can never deny that you, and such as you, have 
be6n the unconscious instilments of this odious sacrilege. You 
are not of us, Geoige Effingham, and you must not be t(Ht^ us. 
We are glad to have heard* you in your defence; to have seen 
you once more ; to thank you for the fkvours we have rec^ved 
at your hands ; and to bid you farewell. We widi you no evil, 
we bear you no maUce ; but between ma and you fttauds the 
scaffold at Whitehall. It is a barrier that can never be removed. 
I speak for Sir Giles Allonby's daughter as well as mysdlf. 
Come, Grace, you and I have no business here I ' 

How could she say such hard, sudi cruel words ? What was 
this impulse that bade her do violence to her own better feelings, 
and trample so ruthlessly on those of her friend ? Her tone, too, 
was unnaturally calm and constrained; and she pressed her hand 
upon her bosom, as if in physical pain. 

He had beat his head down, down to his very aword-hilt while 
isjtd was speaking, but he raised it more loftily than his wont 
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when she had done, and Grace obsenred that he looked sterner 
ihan usual, and had turned yerj pale. Her woman's heart was 
riamg rapidly ; het woman-nature rebelled fiercely against this 
assumption of authority by her Mend. She sat swelling with 
love, pride, anger, pity, a host of turbident feelings. It wanted 
but little to create an outbreak. 

He rose slowly, and bade Lord Yaux a courteous &rewell. 
He bowed to the ground heSbie Mary, who acknowledged his 
salutation with one of those miraculous courtesies which the 
dames of that period performed to such perfection. Then he 
turned to the door, and in doing so he must pass close by Grace's 
chair. How her heart beat. Once she thought he would pass 
without speaking. For more than a minute she had never tuken 
her eyes off his &ce, and a sad, hopeless expression crossed it now 
that made her thrlU with pain. He stopped before h^ chair, and 
took her by the hand. *Fftrewell,' he said, ^a long farewell, 
Grace 1 * There was a world of quiet sorrow in the tone with 
which he spoke that last word ; a world of hopeless love in the 
deep eyes tiiat looked down so reproachfully, yet so fondly, into 
hers» The grrFs heart was Aill to suffocation. She could bear 
it no longer ; the room seemed to swim before her eyes. The 
next moment she was sobbing on his breast like a child. 

Efiingham walked out of that London lodging perhaps the 
happiest man that day in England. He was no accepted suitor, 
no affianced lover, it is true; but for the first time he knew now 
beyond a doubt l^t the blessing fbr which he had pined so long 
was his own ; that even if she might never be his, Grace Allonby 
loved him dearly in her heart ; Snd the light which the poet 
affirms ' never was on sea or shore,' but without which both sea 
and shore are but dull and dreary wastes, began to shed its 
golden gleams on a life that only too joyftdly accepted this one 
boon in lieu of everything else which it had lost. 

Trembling, weeping, agitated, horribly ashamed, yet by no 
means repentant of what she had done, Grace retired to her 
chamber, whither, firom the sheer force of habit, she was followed 
by her friend ; and where, in broken sentences and frequent 
sobs, not unmingled with smiles, she told her how she had loved 
their enemy so long, ever so long, ay, even before she had 
entreated him to save Bosville's life, only she was not quite sure 
he cared for her ; and how she had nevertheless always believed 
it was for her sake Effingham had been so kind to the Koyalistsr 
and how proud she always wap, though she knew it was vpry 
wrong, of his prowess and his successes ; lastly, hew she bad 
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feared she must never see him nor speak to him again ; and how 
to-day waa the happiest day in her life ; * for, you see, Mary, he 
18 not a rebel, after all — ^he says so himself— ••not a rebel at all ; 
and even, if I never see him again, I shall always love him 
better than any one else in the world.' 

And Mary listened, and soothed her, and remonstrated, like a 
confirmed hypocrite as she was. (All good women are, far, &r 
more so than the bad ones.) And even urged the claim of 
another, with a pale smiling £ice too, and dissuaded her in every 
way she could think of from what she termed * this wicked folly ; ' 
and Grace, cheering up rapidly, laughed at the latter argument, 
and said with a mocking voice, * If ever he turns up, you will 
liave to marry him yourself, Maiy. You have taken cliarge of 
him ever since we have known him. It is very careless of ycu 
to have lost him now ! ' 

They reached home, those unconscious friendly stabs, dealt so 
innocently by a loving hand — ^home to the yery quick, eteiy one 
of them. Grace could not guess why her friend bent down to kiss 
her so assiduously at this moment, and talked on so volubly im- 
mediately afterwards ; but jJie conversation was resumed again 
and again ; the argument against marriage, so resolutely urged by 
the elder lady, becoming weaker and weaker at every fresh atfaick. 

The contest ended as such contests usually do when the one 
side is thoroughly in eainest, the other fighting against its own 
convictions. Lord Vaux, an easy good-tempered man, deTotedly 
Ibnd of Grace, and in the intervals of his malady only too glad 
to make eveiy one happy about him, was soon brought to tliink 
that George Efiingham would be an extremely fit person to take 
charge of his dear Grace, provided always they would both come 
and live with him in the old Hall at Boughton. With much 
reluctance — so much indeed as to seem more feigned than 
sincere — Mary withdrew her opposition, and the spring, gloomy 
and disastrous as it proved to the Koyalist party, smUed on at 
least one happy heart amongst the despondent and ruiuid 
Cavaliers. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

'COHINO HOME.* 



Master Dymocke sat basking in the beams of an early Bummcr s 
sun on the terrace at Boughton. He had been lefl in trustworthy 
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charge of that establishment for fteyeral months, aa \vas indeed) 
well known to the inferior domestics of the household, on whom 
his military strictness and somewhat peevish disposition, by no 
means improved afler matrimony, had produced an impression 
the reverse of agreeable. The males held him in considerable 
awe ; the females, excepting one or two of the prettiest, to whom 
he relaxed considerably, opined, and, womanlike, freely expressed 
tlieir opinion, that he was * a thankless old curmudgeon.' Perhaps 
as he was now altogethei* out of the game, the single ladies may 
have regarded him with a peculiarly tmfiivourable eye. 

He seemed, however, thoroughly satisfied with the current of 
his own reflections. The iamily were expected to return that 
very day, and although he was siteciently habituated to his pretty 
wife's absence to bear it with conjugal composure, he had no 
objection on earth to see her smiling face again. Though fiimly 
convinced in his own mind that he had paid too high a price for 
that treasure, Dymocke, we need scarcely repeat, was a philoso- 
pher, and the last man to be guilty of such an absurdity as that 
of undervaluing a purchase because it had cost him pretty dear. 
No, Faith belonged to htm, and that was of itself a very con- 
siderable merit. It is only right to add that the little woman 
ruled him most tlioroughly, and tyrannized over him as only such 
% little woman can. 

The afternoon was rapidly verging towards evening, and the 
sun was already beginning to shed that golden haze athwart the 
distant valleys which makes our English scenery, dotted with 
timber, and clothed with copse and hedgerow, like a dream of 
tiiiryland, and yet they had not arrived. Well I It was three 
good days' journey from London to Northampton for a horse 
litter, and thankful they might be that my Lord was sufficiently 
recovered to come home at aU, and a merry home-coming it would 
turn out, with Miss Grace's happy face, as pleased with her dark 
grim lover as if he had been a bran-new gallant fix>m the French 
Court ; and Mistress Mary, whom the poor old folk for many a 
mile round had missed sadly during her absence, and his own 
little vixen's saucy smiles, and my Lord's calm weary approval of 
all that had been done whilst he was away. Dymocke had im- 
perceptibly usurped the authority of every other ftmctionary in the 
establishment, and had constituted himself butler, gardener, groom, 
and steward, with a grave tenacity peculiarly his own. It wai 
now most gratifying to reflect that the house was clean, the garden 
trim, the stable in order, and the very pigsties arranged with 
.miUtai;y method and precision ; also to be convinced that he, Hugh 
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Dyxnocke, was the only miui in England who could bo com|dete]y 
have Bet everything to rights. 

Thus absorbed in his self-satisfied meditations, honest Hugb 
rose from the bench over which Mary's roses were already putting 
fbrdi a thousand tiny buds, and strolled into the park to catdi the 
fii'st glimpse of the expected cavalcade. 

Dazzled with the slttiting sunbeamsi he shaded his eyes with 
his hand as he perceived the figure of a man in the park appa- 
rently threading the old trees so as to avoid observation. 

' Something wrong/ thought Dymooke. ' Some one here for 
mischiefi I'll be sworn. 'Tis too tall for old Bobin the mole- 
catcher, and "Forester Will ^' is away psalm-singing at Harborow, 
with a murrain to him ! He'd better not come hcane drunk as 
he did the last time, a prick-eared knave ! It must be soifie 
poaching scoundrel looking afiier the young fiiwns. Til raddle 
his bones for him if I catch him, I'll warrant ; and I can run a bit 
still fbr as old as I am, and wrestle too with here and there a one.' 

Thus soliloquizing, our veteran, in whom tJie pugnacious pro- 
p^sity was still strongly developed, hastened towards the 
intruder with long swift strides, Craftily careftd, however, to keep 
every advantage of ground in case his new acquaintance should 
take fright and make a run for iU 

This, however, seemed to be the last thing in the stranger's 
mind. He leaned his back against a tree, with his eyes fi^ed on 
the ground, as though the yoimg fern springing up beneath his 
feet were a study of absorbing interest and importance. If he 
were really a botanist, he seemed a most attentive one, and took 
not the slightest notice, as indeed he was probably quite uncon- 
scious, of the sturdy sergeant's approach* 

That worthy's conduct was, to say the least of it, remarkable. 
On perceiving that the stranger's dress and exterior denoted a 
gentleman, he had halted at a distance of about a hundred yards 
and reconnoitred. Then, without fiirther preliminary, he sent 
an excellent new beaver spinning high into the air, bounded three 
feet from the ground, as if he were shot, and with a howl of 
iningled triumph, afieotion, and astonishment, ran the intervening 
distance at the very top of his speed, and seizing the stranger's 
hand with famished eagerness, mouthed and kissed it much as a 
dog would do a bone, while down his brown cheek and on to that 
hand, stole the first aud only tear the stout sergeant ia ever re- 
corded to have al^ed. 

' He's alive and Well i he's alive and well 2 ' gaaped &e old 
soldier as if a giant's fingers were griping his throat. * God bless 
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tliee, Master Humphrey— 1117 dear young master ! ' and he bunrt 
out yrith a snatch of one of their jolly Cayalier songs in a hoarse 
hysterical voice that yrould have tempted a bystander to laugh 
had he not indeed been more inclined to weep. 

It was sad to see how little Humphrey responded to the ser- 
geant's affectionate welc(»ae. He pressed his hand indeed kindly, 
for it was not in Bosville's nature t6 hurt the fiselings of a single 
fioul, but his countenance never for an instant lost the expression 
of deep melancholy that had become habitual to it, and he looked 
Bo sadly in his old servant's &ce that the latter'a triumph soon 
turned to apprehension and dismay« 

* What is it, Master Humphrey ? ' he asked eagerly, and using 
unconsciously the old ^uniliar appellation of long ago. ; ' you are 
safe here—quite safe ; surely the bloodhoimds af e not a]^r you 
now 7 Oh, Master Humphrey, d'ye mind how we gave them the 
slip, and what an example the sortel made of 'em that blessed 
day ? We've got his half-brother now ; goes in my Lord's coach ; 
and Fve kept one of his hoofs* I went and cut it off myself 
when he lay dead down yonder by the waterside, and it's stood 
ever since over the corn-bin against you should come home I ' 

Humphrey smiled a forced, sad smile. ' Thanks, Honest Hugh, ' 
he answered; ^I have not many tteasures left. I should Uke 
the sorrel's hoof, for your sake and that of the good old horse. 
Go and fetch it me new. I will wait here tiU you come back. I 
must be in the saddle again to-night, and in a few more hours I 
shall leave England for ever. Hugh, you're an old soldier ; I can 
trust you. Do not let any of the family know you have seen me 
here to-day.' 

* Why, bless you, thete isn't a soul of them at home,' answered 
Dymocke, and his master's &ce fell visibly the while. ' They're 
all expected back to-night I was out looking for them just now, 
when I saw you« My Lord's getting quite hearty again, Heaven 
be praised 1 and you've heard the news ? Our young lady's going 
to be married, and to our old Captain, too. Ah, Major, there 
wasn't as smart a troop in the King's army as ours. D'ye mind 
what ihe Prince said at Newbury when he bid the whole brigade 
take up a fresh alignement upon U8? ^^ Dress," says he, '^ upon 
Captain Effingham's troop, and be d->-d to ye I " He was a hearty 
free-sp<d:en gentleman, was Prince Kupert; ''for they stand," 
says he^ '' like a brick wall," says he ; and so we did, and a pelt- 
ing shower we got from Essex's culverins before they'd done with 
us ; but we never broke our line 1 Well, well, it's a world of 
change ; and I'm married, too, Major— married and settled and 
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alL Oh, my dear Master Humphrey, don^t ye be in too great a 
hiirry ! But that's neither here nor there ; and yonVe heard 
doubtlefis of Mistress Mary's good luck, and the fortune that's 
feUentoher?* 

He had, indeed. We muist be more than estranged from those 
we love when we cease to hear of them if not ft^om them, to 
make inquiries, needlessly disguised and indirect, about their 
welfiure — ^to take an interest all the keener that we are ashamed 
to own it in the remotest trifles that can affect them. He had 
heard what was indeed true, that by the death of a relative Mary 
Cave had become possessed of broad lands away by the winding 
Avon, waving woods, and smiling farms and acres of goodly 
pasturage ; nor, though he rejoiced in aught that was likely to 
benefit her, could he stifle a bitter and unworthy pang to feel that 
this succession was but another barrier raised between himself 
and the woman from whom he felt he was hopelessly separated. 
If he had been voluntarily discarded by her before, could he con- 
descend to sue her now that she was a wealthy heiress ? Not ha 
That at least was a folly he had done with for evermore, and when 
his softer nature got the better of him, and he felt too keenly how 
sweet that folly was, he would &11 to reading the letter once moi-e 
tliat he still carried in his bosom, thin and almost illegible now 
from frequent perusals, yet perhaps scarcely so frayed and worn 
as the heart against which it lay. Had he known — ^had he only 
known ! But such is life. Can we wonder at the bumps and 
knocks we receive when we think what a game at Blind-man's- 
buff the whole thing is ! 

And Mary's pleasure in her succession to this heritage was of 
a sti*angely sober nature. * Too late— too late I ' was all that iady 
said when she heard of it. Too late, indeed 1 The cause was 
iiTctrievably lost that had been with one exception the thing 
nearest and dearest to her heart, and he for whom alone she feared 
she would have been capable of abandoning that cause itself, was 
parted from her for ever ! She could not even gain tidings that he 
was alive now. No wonder Mary had grown so pale and haggard ! 
No wonder she was so altered from the proud, careless, fr*ee-spoken 
Mary Cave who had asserted her independence so haughtily while 
she new her hawk at Holmby ^vith stout Sir Giles not so many 
years ago. The wheels of Old Time run smoothly enough, but 
they leave their marks as surely dinted on the barren sand as on 
the fresh green turf, alike impartial whether they grind weed and 
thistle into their beaten track, or bruise the wildHower to th« 
earth never to lift its gentle head again. 
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'It was with no small difficulQr that Humphrey could impre.'v 
a|K>n his old servant the necessity of his remaining incog, ; could 
persuade him it was really his wish that none of the &mily should 
be informed of his presence ; or could make him believe that he 
was in sober earnest in the intention he had expressed of leaving 
England forthwith. Dymocke was even sorely tempted to throw 
up his own comfortable and lucrative situation in order to follow 
once more the fortunes of a master to whom he had been always 
attached, but the thought of his lately-married wife and his fresli 
ties stifled this new-bom impulse even as it rose. Dymocke put 
it in this way — * If I should once get back to my bachelor habits, 
I should never be able to settle down again. Perhaps IM best 
stay as I am. What's done can't be undone ; and maybe it*s easier 
to keep the barrow trundling, than to stop, once and again, for a 
fresh start ! ' 

^ Not a word more at present, Hugh,' said the Major, afler a few 
further inquiries and observations about old times had been made ; 
*' I have good reasons for wishing my visit here to remain a secret. 
See I they are arriving even now. Meet me to-night under the 
cedars when they are all gone to bed. Bring tlie old horse's 
Iioof with you for a keepsake, and we will wish each other a last 
farewell/ 

As he spoke he disappeared amongst the old trees; and 
Dymocke, vainly endeavouring to settle his countenance into it«i 
habitual calmness, hurried back to receive his master at the hall. 

It was indeed a happy pjirty. The old lord, benefited by the 
advice of his London physician, and no longer harassed by the share 
)te had so long sustained in that imequal conflict, which for the 
present was terminated by unequivocal defeat, had regained some- 
what of his former strength and spirits, was able to alight from his 
litter without assistance, and gladdened Master Dymocke*s heart 
with an appropriate jest and a kindly smile as he trod once more 
the threshold of his home. Happy Grace, still young enough to 
possess that elasticity of temperament which makes light of past 
suffering as though it had never been, blushed and sparkled as she 
did at sixteen, pressing her lover's hand wi^h shy affection as he 
assisted her fi'om her horse, but already beginning to treat him 
with that playful tyranny which a young Avife is apt to assume 
over a grave and superior husband in whom she has perfect con^ 
fidence, and of whom in her heart of hearts she is immensely 
proud. George's dark face beamed with a light which had been 
a stranger to it for years. Happiness is a wonderful restorative, 
and already the lines were beginning to fade from his rugg«9<i 
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orow, the harsb defiant expression waa changing for one of deep 
giateful contentment; the dark eyes, no longer glittering with 
repreflsed feelings and feverish excitement, shone with the lustre 
of liealdi and strength ; while the swarthy glow npon his cheek 
accorded weU with his bold, frank bearing, and sqnare, well-bnilt 
frame. It was a manly, vigorous beauty still, thought Grace, and 
none the worse for the grizzled hair and beard. He looked joyous 
and light-hearted, although in the false position of a nuiu * about 
to marry.' The practice of humiliating the lords of the creation, 
when thus disarmed and at the mercy of their natural enemies, is 
by no means peculiar to the present era. Prom time immemorial, 
ay, since Father Laban imposed so cruelly upon Jacob, the bride- 
groom expectant has ever been discomfited as much as possible 
by the bride and her auxiliaries. It may be that this dishearten 
ing process is considered a salutary purgatory, such as shall en- 
hance the paradise of the subsequent honeymoon,, or it may be 
simply intended as a judicious foretaste of conjugal discipline 
hereafter ; but that it has existed among all civilised nations as a 
great social institution, we take every Benedick to witness who has 
found, like Creorge Effingham, that bodice and pinners are a 
match, and more than a match, for doublet and hose. 

Dymocke's face as he lifted his pretty wife from her horse was 
worth a mine of gold. There were tenderness, self-restraint, 4 
comical consciousness of shame, and a sly glance of humour, all 
depicted at once on his rugged features. 

* Welcome home, lass 1 * he whispered, winding his arm round 
her trim waist, * welcome home f I can do well enough without 
thee ; but it warms my heart like a tass of brandy to see thy 
bonny fhce again 1 * 

This was a great deal from Hugh, and Faith stooped her prettj 
head and kissed him accordingly. 

But * some must work while others sleep ;' and although the 
majority of the party were basking merrily in the sunshine, one 
was drooping visibly in the shade. Kindly, gentle, and forbear 
ffig — tr3ring to forget her own grief in the joy of others — ^purified 
and softened by sorrow — ^there was yet on Mary Cavers brow a 
weight of care which it was sad to see in one still in the prime of 
life and the meridian of beauty. Her temperament, like that of 
many who possess abilities above the average,^ was impressionable 
enough on the surface, but hard as adsunant beneath. In her 
younger days she was quite capable of enjoying and even recipro- 
cating the empty and harmless gaUantries which were the fashion 
of the Omtt ; but though it was always easy enough to attraok 



Mary Cave's attention, none save Falkland could boast tliat he 
had won her interest ; and this attachment to ^n ideal, strong as 
it undoubtedly was, had in its very nature a false and morbid 
fascination which would too surely pass away. When it was gone 
it leA her colder, haughtier, more inwardly reserved than ever. 
Then came the daily association with one possessed oC many 
winning qualities ; above all, of that which in the long nm can- 
not fiiil to be appreciated — a ikithftd, loving heart ; whom she had 
accustomed herself to consider as her own peculiar property; whose 
afiection she regarded as neither obtaining nor expecting a return ; 
whom she had taught herself to look upon as a devotee, a slave — 
always true, always unchanging, never to assume any other cha- 
racter. Little by little the unyielding disposition became satu- 
rated with an insidious and delightfal sentiment The wilful 
heart, so difficult to tame, found itself enclosed in meshes it had 
been weaving insensibly for its own subjection. In time it began 
to hint to her that she could ill affbrd to part with her secret trea- 
sure ; At last it told her that it must break at once if she was to 
lose him altogether. 

Then arose the fearful struggle out of which she came a victoi 
indeed, but too surely conscious that such a victory was more 
crushing than any defeat. For Grace's sake, for the sake of every 
one — ^nay, for his ovm sake— she voluntarily gave him up : and 
while she did so she knew and felt she gave up all her hopes this 
side of eternity. Subsequent events added but little to her 
despondency. The one great fact was ever before her — that of 
her own ftQ& will she had discarded the man she loved ; ajad 
Mary's love, once won, was no light matter. She would look 
at her hand — ^the shapely hand he used to admire and praise with 
a lover's childish folly, and wish it had withered to the bone ere 
it had penned that fatal letter. For of course he could never 
forgive her now. Even his kindly nature would be estranged 
by heartlessness such as hers. He would avoid her and forget 
her — nay, he had avoided and fbrgotten her. It was all over at 
last — he was lost to her for ever, and she had done it herself I 

It was a mockery to see George and Grace so happy ; to feel 
how utterly she had sacrificed her own future in vain. It was a 
mockery to hear the joyous girl prattling of her future household 
and her wedding-dress, and to be asked for grave matronly advice, 
as thongh she herself were indeed without the pale of the loving 
and the hopeful. Above all, it was a bitter, mockery to have in- 
herited broad lands, and wealth that was valueless to her noWj 
anoe ahe might not share it with the iniined Cavalier. 
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' It VTM cruel work. What could alie do 7 There Was btit one 
resource — there never has been but one reaouroe for human sorrow 
since the world began. When the burden became too heaTj to 
1)ear, she knelt beneath it, and she rose again, if not hopefid^ jet 
resigned ; humbled but consoled as those alone rise who ask for 
comfort meeklj on their knees. She was often in that position 
now ; had she nerer known sorrow, she had never sought Heahren. 
Providence leads us like children through the ¥rildemess, hy man j 
a devious track towards our Home. Joy brightens the path for 
one, and he walks on thankfully and liappily in its rosy light. 
Grief takes another by the hand, and clutching him in her stem 
gripe, points with wasted arm along the narrow way. What 
matter for so short a distance, how we reach the goal ? Brother ! 
help me with my knapsack the while I guide thy feebler steps, 
and share with thee the crumbs in my homely wallet. Let xu 
assist rather than hinder one another. Yonder, where the lights 
are twinkling, is a welcome for us all. Dark is the night, and sore 
the weary feet, and rough the way. Cheer up !^-toil on ! — we 
shall get there at last. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

*L0ST AND FOUND.* 



DniocKE was uneasy and fnll of care. * There's sometliing wrong,* 
muttered the old trooper in his beard, as he went fidgeting about the 
house and offices, putting everybody out under pretence of seeing 
things done correctly with his own eyes. A sumptuous supper 
was soon served in the great hall for the travellers, and Lord Yaux 
looked round him with an air of thorough comfort and enjoyment 
to be at home once more. The flush of sunset softening in the 
south to a pale transparent green, but edging the light clouds that 
roofed the meridian with flakes of fire, flooded the quaint old Hall 
in crimson light richer than the very hues of the stained ghiss* 
above the casements, opened wide to the fragrant evening air. A 
solitary star twinkled already in the pure clear depths of the in- 
finity above, while the highest twigs and branches of the old trees, 
not yet dotibed in their summer garments to their very tops, cut 
clear and marked against the pale, calm sky. The rool» were 
drownly cawing out their evensong, and a young moon peeping 
shyly above the horizon, afforded no more light to tlie outer worUl 
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tihan did the needless lamp burning on the supper table to the 
domestic circle within. Lord Vaux was a quiet studious man of 
earnest temperament but of few words. He saw his fine old hom€ 
preserved to him, his oaks uninjured, his fortune, though impaired, 
still amply sufficient for his wants ; above all, his old retainers 
around him, and the two last of his kinsfolk left alive sitting at 
bis^board. He stretched his hand across the table to EffiDgham. 

* God help the Cavaliers ! * said he in a broken voice ; * George, 
I owe all this to you ! ' 

It was the first time he had called him by his Christian name, 
and Grace thanked him with such a happy, grateful glaace. 
Then she stole a look at her lover, proud, radiant, full of tender- 
ness and trust. George blushed, stammered, looked down — and 
finally said nothing. It was all he had to say — ^would he not 
have given his heart's blood long ago for anyone connected, Iiow- 
aver remotely, with the name of Allonby, and never asked for 
thanks ? There was nothing to be grateful for, he did but follow 
his nature. The three talked quietly, but cheerily, not laughing 
much, nor jesting, but in the soft, low tones of those who have a 
deep store of happiness within. For two indeed tlie cup was 
brim full, and nmning over. 

Mary, too, joined in the conversation, but Dymocke, bringing 
in a tapering flask of Hippocras, could not but observe her absent 
manner and pale dejected looks. 

* There's something wrong,' muttered the old soldier once more, 
And he fell to reflecting on all the circumstances he could tliink of 
which bore in any way on that lady's case, for whom, like the re^t 
of the household, he felt and professed a chivalrous devotion. He 
had obtained a few vague hints from Faith that Mistress Mary 
was * sadly changed — not herself, by any means — took the King- a 
death much to heart,' and * was over -anxious also about absent 
friends;* but Faith, besides holding the person of whom she 
spoke in considerable awe, was one of those women who are fiir 
more discreet in entrusting secrets to their husbands than to their 
own sex, and Dymocke's conjectures, whatever they might be^ 
were but little assisted by the penetration of his wife. True to 
his profession, however, his ideas naturally reverted to the sorrel, 
as indeed they were apt to do whenever the old trooper fell into a 
despondent mood. He bethought him how, although the two 
ladies had both been in the habit of petting and fondling so good 
and handsome an animal, Mistress Mary's attention to that 
chestnut favourite were paid much more secretly than her 
friend's —how, going in and out of the stable at odd times, he 
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had come unexpectedly on the latter lady making her accustomed 
visit when the servants were at meals or othermse engaged, aod 
how upon one occasion, noiselessly descending a ladder from the 
hay-loft during the important hour of dinner, he had seen her 
with his own eyes lay her soft cheek against the horse's neck^ 
and he could have sworn he heard her sob, though she walked 
away with a statelier step than ever when she found herself dis- 
turbed, and as the stout soldier confessed to himself, he dared not 
have looked in her face for a king's ransom. Then he remem- 
bered sundry little weaknesses of the Major's, which, being his 
personal attendant and valet, he had not failed to remark. How 
he had often been surprised at the value that careless young 
officer seemed to attach to the most insignificant trifles. Wliat a 
fuss he made about a worn-out riding-glove, which had been un- 
accountably lost by one of the ladies on a journey to Oxford, and 
as unaccountably found with the thrust of a rapier right through 
the palm, a few hours afler the duel with Goring ; also how his 
master's usually sweet temper had been ruffled, and he had sworn 
great oaths totally unwarranted by the occasion, when Dymocke, 
in his regard for cleanliness and order, had emptied a vase of a 
few roses, which had been kept there in water till indeed by any 
other name they could scarcely have smelt less sweet. All these 
matters he revolved and pondered in his mind, till at last, having, 
as he termed it, * put stock and barrel together,' he came to his 
o^vn conclusions, and resolved to act, soldier-like, on his own de- 
cision. It required, however, a good deal of courage to carry 
out his undertaking. The affection with which Mary inspired 
her subordinates, and indeed her equals, was tempered with awe. 
There are some natures with which no one ever presumes to take 
a liberty, some persons, often the most amiable and best-tempered 
of their kind, who, without the least effort or self-assertion, in- 
spire general respect. It required no little courage and effrontery 
even for an old soldier to go up and tell Mary Cave, if not in so 
many words, at least in substance, that she was over head in love 
with a ruined Cavalier, and that if she didn't go out to-night and 
meet him under the cedars, she would probably never set eyes 
on him again I 

Dymocke manned himself for his task. After supper, Effing- 
ham ani Grace, lover-like, strolled out upon the terrace to look 
at the young summer moon : much of her they saw — neither of 
them found out she rose the other side of the house I Lord Vaux, 
fatigued with his joumev, hobbled quietly off to bed. Mary, 
witib her head upon her hand, seemed lost in thought. She had 
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no heart for her embroidery to-night, to-morrow she would begin 
now duties, new tasks ; she must not sink, she thought, into a 
useless apathetic being, but this one night may surely be given to 
remembrance and repose. Dymocke made two efforts to speak to 
her, but each time his courage failed him. She thought the man 
lingered somewhat about the room, but she was in that mood 
wliich we have all of us known, when the spirit is so weary that 
any exertion, even that of observation, becomes a task ; when we 
are too much heat even to be astonished or annoyed. She rose as 
if to go away, and Dymocke felt that now or never he must take 
his plunge. He coughed with such preposterous violence that 
she could not but lift her sad eyes to his face. She might 
reasonably have expected to see him in the last stage of 
suffocation. 

* Mistress Mary,' said the sergeant, blank and gaping with 
agitation, and there he stopped. 

She thought he was drunk, and eyeing him with a calm, 
sorrowful contempt, passed on to leave the room. 

* Mistress Mary 1 ' gasped the sergeant once more, * good 
Mistress Mary — ^no offence — he*s here — I've seen him 1 ' 

No need to tell her who. Her limbs trembled so that she was 
fain to sink into a chair, and she grasped its arms in each hand 
like an old palsied woman, as, true to her mettled heart, she 
turned her face to Dymocke, and tried to steady her voice to 
speak. Not a sound would come save a husky stifled murmur in 
her throat — not a sound, and the soldier in very pity hurried on 
with what he had got to say. 

* He*s to meet me to-night in the Park — imder the cedars — 
he's there now — he's going away at once, for good and all — going 
over sea — we'll never see him more. Oh I Mistress Mary, for 
pity's sake 1 * 

She smiled on the honest sergeant, such a wild, strange smile. 
Never a word she spoke, but she rose steadily to her feet, and 
walked away with her own proud step ; only he noticed that her 
face was deadly white, and she kept one hand clasped tight about 
her throat. 

Humphrey sat under the cedars in the misty moonlight, and 
mused dreamily and sadly enough on his past life, which indeed 
seemed to be gone from him for evermore. A man's strong 
heart is seldom so hopeful as a woman's; it is harder for hia 
more practical nature to cling, like hers, to a shadow ; perhaps he 
has not so studiously reconciled himself to suffering as his daily 
lot ; perhaps his affections are less ide but his despondency ia 
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iisually of a fiercer and less tractable kind tlian her meek sonow- 
ing resignation. Humphrey had gone through the whole ordeal, 
the trial by fire, which scorches and destroys the baser metal, 
but from which the sterling gold comes out purified and refined. 
He had suffered bitterly ; he sometimes wondered at himself that 
he could have endured so much ; but his faith had not wavered : 
to use the language of that old chivalry which has never yet died 
out in England, though it might cover his death wound, his 
shield was bright and spotless still. 

Ailer tlie King^s martyrdom, as the Royalists termed the fatal 
execution at Whitehall, Bosville, a deserter and a conspirator, 
was fain to hold himself concealed in one of the many hiding- 
places provided by the Cavaliers for their more conspicuous 
friends. It took time, and cosmetics too, for the dye to wear 
itself out of his natural skin. It took time for his comely locks 
and dark moustache to grow once more, and thus efiace all re- 
semblance to the ilaxen-haired Brampton, whilome a private in 
Hacker^s redoubtable musketeers. Although when he was at 
length able to go abroad again, it was a nice question whether the 
proscribed Cavalier major did not incur as much peril by being 
recognised in his own real character, as in that of the sentinel who 
had plotted for the King's rescue, and then absconded fi*om the 
ranks of the Parliamentary army. Many long weeks he remained 
in hiding, and it was during tJiis interval of inaction that he heard 
of Efiingham's proposed marriage to Grace, and of Mary's suc- 
cession to her goodly inheritance. It was bitter to think how 
little she must have ever cared for him, that she should have 
made not the slightest effort to discover his lurking-place. He 
judged her, and rightly, by his own heart, when he reflected that 
she ought to know he could not sue to her now — tliat if ever they 
were to become even/mnJs again, the advances must come from 
lier. His spirit sank within him when he thought that heart- 
iessness such as this affected even the past, that she never could 
have loved him for five minutes to forget him so easily now, and 
that he had bartered his life's happiness for that which was more 
false and illusive tlian a dream. God help the heart that is sore 
enough to say of the loved one, ' I had rather he or slie had died 
than used me thus I ' and yet poor Bosville had thought so more 
^an once. 

As is often the case with blind mortality, much of this .self- 
torture was wholly uncalled-for and unjust. While Humphrey 
was blaming her with such bitter emphasis, "Msltj busied herself 
day by day and hour by hoiu* in endeavouring to fiod out what 
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y sd become of him. Without compromising his safety, she was 
V>ringiDg into play all her abilities, all her experience of political 
intidgue, all her new wealth and old personal influence for this 
puri ose, but in vain. The Cavalier party was so completely 
l>roken-up and disorganised, that it was almost impossible to 
obtain information concerning any one of the proscribed and 
acattered band. Mary was fein to give up her search in despair, 
concluding that he had either fled the country or was dead. The 
latter possibility she combated with a reasoning all her own. She 
ifras not superstitious, only very fond and very sorrowftd. 

* It was all my fault, I know,* she used to think, that humbled, 
contiite woman ; * and yet he loved me so once, he could not surely 
rest in his grave if he knew how anxious and unhappy I am.' She 
would rather have seen him thus than not at all. 

After a time, his pride came to his assistance, and he resolved 
to seek in other lands, if not forgetfulness, at least distraction and 
employment. His fortimes were nearly ruined with the ruined 
cause he had espoused. He had little left save his brave empty 
heart and the sword diat had never failed him yet. In the golden 
tropics there were spoils to be won and adventures to be found. 
Many a bold Cavalier who, like himself, had been more used to 
bit and bridle than bolt-sprit and mainstay, was already afloat for 
the Spanish Main, with a vague thirbt for novelty and a dim hope 
of romantic enterprise. Fabulous accounts were rife of those en- 
chanted seas, with their perfumed breezes and their coral shores, 
their palm trees and their spice islands, their eternal summers and 
their radiant skies. Nothing was too extravagant to be credited 
of the Spanish Main, and many an enthusiast, gazing at sunset on 
the flushing splendour of the Western heaven, was persuaded that 
he might realize on earth just so gorgeous a dream fer away in 
yonder hemisphere to which his eyes were turned. 

So the Cavaliers clubbed their diminished means together, and 
chartered goodly brigantines, and loaded them with merchandise, 
looking well to their store of arms and ammunition the while, and 
launched upon the deep with mingled hopes of trade and con- 
quest, barter and rapine ; the beads to tempt the dusky savage 
in the one hand, the sword to lay him on his golden sands in the 
«ther. 

And Bosville had a share in one of these pirate-ships, lying, 
with her fore-topsail loosed, in the Thames. She was well foimd, 
well manned, well freighted, and ready to sail at a moment's 
notice. Before he left England for ever, he thought he would go 
and take one more look at the old haunts that had always been so 
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dear, that bad witnessed the one great tamiiig*point of his lift; 
and thus it came to paai that Humphry had met hii formei 
aervant that afternoon in the park at Bonghton, and sat at night- 
fidl nnder the cedar, musing dreamily in &e mis^ moonlight. 

He was not angiy with her now. The bitterness had all passed 
awaj. He eould no more have diid her than one can chide th« 
dying or the dead. Already they were parted as if the past had 
nerer been. He could never again suffer as he had done. The 
worst was orer now. Ay, there was the light glimmering in het 
chamber ; he could see it through the trees. Well, well ; he had 
loved her very dearly once. It was no shame to confess it, he 
loved her very dearly stilL Large tears welled up in his eyes. 
He knelt upon the bau-e turf, with his forehead against the gnarled 
trunk of the old cedar, and prayed for her from his heart, God 
bless her I God in heaven bless her ! He should never see her 
more! 

A dark figure rushed swiftly across the park. She stood before 
him in that pale moonlight, white and ghastly tike a corpse in 
those mourning garments alie had worn ^ver since the KingB 
murder. As he rose to his feet she grasped his hand. How long 
those two stood there without speaking, neither ever knew. It 
might have been a moment, it might have be^i an hour. Each 
heart beat thick and &st, yet neither spoke a syllable. 

She broke the silence first. 

* You would not go without bidding me good-bye ? ' she said, 
and he felt her grasp tighten ; then the proud head sank lower, 
lower still, till it rested upon his hand, and the hot tears gushed 
over it as she pressed it to her eyes, and she eould say never 
another word than ^ Forgive me, forgive me, Humphrey ! ' again 
and again. 

These scenes are all alike. Most of us have dreamt them ; to 
some they have come true. None dare ignore them fix)m their 
hearts. The moon rose higher and higher in the sky, and still 
they stood, those two, under the cedar, her wet face buried in his 
breast, his arm around her waist. They must have had much to 
tell each other, yet is it our own opinion that but little was said, and 
that little sufficiently unintelligible ; but Humphrey Bosville never 
sailed for the Spanish Main, and that he had good reasons to ibrego 
his departure, we gather from the following reply to one of his 
whispered interrogatories under the cedar, murmured out in soft 
broken tones by weeping, blusliing, happy Mary Cave — 

* My own, you never knew it, but I loved you so fondly all tnt 
time.' 
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CHAPTER XLVL 

* THE FAIRT RING.* 

Once more we gatlier the fiienda, from whom we are about to part, 
in a fairy-ring under the old oak-tree at Hohnby. More thaii 
two lustres have elapsed, with their changes, political and private, 
Bince we saw them last, — lustres that have stolen on insensibly 
over many a birth and many a burial, over much that has been 
brought gradually to perfection, much that has wasted silently to 
decay. The Man of Destiny has gone to his account. The Man 
of pleasure reigns, or rather revels, on his father^s throne. All 
over England bells have rung, and barrels been broached, to cele- 
brate the Restoration. A strong reaction, to which our countrymen 
are of all others in Europe the most subject, has set in against 
Paritanism, propriety, everything tliat infers moderation or re- 
btraint. Wine and wassail, dancing and drinking, quaint, strange 
oaths, and outward recklessness of demeanour, are the vogue ; and 
Decency, so long bound hand and foot in over-tight swaddling 
clothes, strips off her wrappers one by one, till tliere is no saying 
where she may stop, and seems inclined to strike hands and join 
in witli the frantic oigy, nude and shameless as a Bacchanal. As 
with boys fresh out of school, there is a mad whirl of liberty ail 
over the playground ere each can settle steadily to his peculiar 
pleasure or pursuit. And the old oak looks do\vn on all, majestic 
and unchanged. There may be a little less verdure about his feet, 
a few more tender chaplets budding on his lofty brows, a few less 
di-ops of sap in the hardening fibres of his massive girth, but what 
are a couple of lustres to him ? He stands like a Titan, rearing 
his head to heaven, and yet his time too will come at last. 

He spreads his mighty arms over a happy party ; not so noisy 
perhaps (with one exception), as most such parties are in these 
roaring times, but one and all bearing on their countenances the 
stamp, which there is no mistaking, of a destiny worked out, of 
worthy longings fulfilled, above ail, of a heart at peace with itself. 
They are well mounted, and have had to all appearance an excel- 
lent afternoon's sport ; a brace of herons lie stricken to death on 
the sward, and Diamond herself, that long-lived child of air, proud, 
K^autiful, and cruel, like a Venus VictriXy perches on her mistress's 
wriij^, imhooded, to gaze upon the spoils. Grace Effingham takes 
but little notice of Diamond beyond an unconscious caress to her 
lather's old £iVourite ; for her attention, like that of the otherSi 
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is taken up by an addition to this familiar party, who seems indeed, 
as doubtless ne esteems himself, the knost important personage o/ 
the whole. 

He is a bright laughing child, of firank and sturdy bearing, not 
without a certain air of defiance. He has his mollier's soft blue 
eyes and rich clustering hair, with something of the wilful tones 
and playfully imperious gestures which sat so well on the loveliest 
Lidy that adorned Henrietta's court, but his Other's kindly dispo- 
sition is stamped on his open, gende brow, and his bonny, rosy 
mouth. He has his Other's courage, too, and physical delight in 
danger, as Mary often thinks with a glow of pride and happiness, 
while die watches him riding his pony hither and thither over 
fortuitous leaps, and galloping that obstinate little animal to and 
fro with reckless and unc^ed-for speed. 

A tall old man, his vifiage puckered into a thousand wrinkles, 
his spare form somewhat bent, but active and sinewy still, bends 
over the boy with assiduous tenderness, adjusting for the twentieth 
time the pony^s saddle, which is always sUpping out of its place. 
Hugh Dymocke has no children of his own — an omission on the 
part of Faith which does not, however, disturb their married har- 
mony — and of all people on earth he is most devoted to the urchin, 
who never allows him to have a moment's peace. The two are 
inseparable. The child knows the whole history of the Civil War, 
and the details of each of its battles, as furnished with considerable 
embellishments by his friend, far better than his ABC. He be- 
lieves stoutly that his father and Hugh are the two greatest and 
bravest men that ever lived, inclining to award the superiority, if 
anything, to the latter, and that his own destiny must be neces- 
sarily to do precisely as they have done. Besides all this, Dymocke 
has taught him to ride, to fish, to play balloon, to use his plaything 
sword, and a host of bodily accomplishments ; also he has promised 
to give him a crossbow on his seventh birthday. Wherever little 
blaster Humphrey is seen (and heard too, we may be sure), there 
is Dymrcke not very far off. Faith, grown stout, easy, and slip- 
shod, having moreover deteriorated in good looks as she has im- 
proved in amiability, gives her husband his osvn way on this singlt; 
point and no other. • Indeed, he's crazed about the child, and 
that's the truth,' says Faith ; generally adding, * I'm not surprised 
at it, for you won't see such another, not on a summer's day I ' 

They are all proud of him. Uncle EflSngham, as the boy per- 
sists in calling George, with half-a-dozen little black-eyed darlings 
of his own, spoils him almost as much as Grace does. He is not 
a man of quips and cranks, and such merry conceits ; but he has 
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one or two private jests of their own with the little fellow, in 
-wrhich, judging from the explosions of laughter by which they are 
followed, there must be something irresistibly humorous, apparent 
only to the initiated. George's beard is quite white now, and the 
snowy locks which peep from under his beaver form no iinpleasing 
contrast to his coal-black eyes, glittering with fire and intellect, 
and the swarthy glow on his firm healthy cheek. He is very 
liappy, and obeys Grace implicitly in the most trifling matters. 
The only fault to be found in his strong sensible character is, that 
he defers too much to the whims and fancies of his pretty wife. 
Need we observe she has plenty of them ready for tlie purpose. 
The neighbours say she * rules him with a rod of iron,* that she 
' bullies Jiim,' and * worries his life out,' and * abuses his good- 
nature ; ' tliat * his stable contains a grey mare better than any 
horse,' &c. &c. ; but George knows better. He knows tlie depths 
of that fond true heart ; he knows that a word of tenderness from 
him can at any time bring the tears into those fawn-like eyes, 
which he still tliinks as soft and beautiful as ever. What though 
he does give her her o^vn way in everything ? Does he not love 
her, and is she not his own ? 

So he works on manfully and fearlessly, doing his duty in that 
public life to which he has returned. His fanaticism has been 
disciplined to piety, his enthusiasm toned to patriotism ; he is an 
able statesman and a valuable member of society. Probably little 
Humphrey is the only person in the world who thinks George 
Effingham ' the funniest man he ever saw in his life I ' 

The young gentleman is an only child ; need we say what is his 
parents' opinion of their treasure ? Need we say how his father 
watches every turn of his coimtenance, every gesture of his graceful, 
childish limbs, and loves him best — if indeed he can be said to 
love him at any one time more than another — when he is a little 
wilful and a little saucy, when the blue eyes dance and sparkle, 
and the rosy lip curves upward, and the tiny hand turns outward 
from the wrist, with his mother's own gesture and his mother's 
own beauty blooming once more, and radiant as it used to be, long, 
long ago? He is Sir Humphrey Bosville now, knighted at 
Whitehall by his Sovereign's hand ; for prone as was the Second 
Charles to forget faithftd services, he could not for very shame 
pass over such devotion as BosviUe's unnoticed and unrewarded. 

* Odd's fish, man I * said the Merry Monarch, as he gave him 
the accolade with hearty good-will ; * many a shrewd blow have 
you and I seen struck in our time, but never was aoa (^iven and 
received so deservedly as this I ' 
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But Sir Hmnplirey is all unchanged from tlie HnmpbTej 
Bosville of the Queen's household and the King's guard-room. 
He rides maybe a stone heavier or so upon his horse, but he 
rides him still like a true knight, fearless and loyal to his devmr^ 
failiiful and devoted to his ladye-love — ^yes, she is his ladye-love 
still — as dear, as precious now after years of marriage as when 
he took leave of her at Falmouth, and watched for the very 
glimmer of her t^iper to bid her his tacit ferewell from under the 
cedar at Bough ton. He has got th«» foolish sleeve-knot still, he 
has got one or two other equally trifling absurdities; perhaps 
they reprefient to him a treasure that is beyond aU value here ; 
that, unlike other treasures, he may peradventure take away with 
him hereafter. 

And Mary, riding by her husband's side with cahn contented 
face, is no longer the proud imperious Maxy of the Coiurt — ^the 
spoiled beauty, whose intellect no statesman was to overreach, 
whose heart no gallant was to be able to touch. She has known real 
sorrow now, ay, and real exquisite joy — such joy as dries up the 
very memory oi? pain with its searching beams. They have each 
left their traces on her countenance, and yet it is beautiful still 
with the placid and matronly beauty of the prime of womanhood. 
There may be a line or two on the sweet fair brow — ^nay, a thread 
of silver in the glossy rippling hair ; but there is a depth of un- 
speakable tenderness in the comely mask throt^h which the spirit 
beams with more than its pristine brightness; and the love- 
light in her eyes as she looks in her husband's &ce is unquenched, 
unquenchable. 

Mary laughs, and says * she has grown into a ikt old woman 
now ; ' and no doubt the graceful figure has become statelier in 
its proportions, and the Court dresses of Oxford and Exeter would 
scarcely be induced to meet round the stiU shapely waist ; but 
Humphrey cannot yet be brought to consider her as a very 
antiquated personage. He says, < She has always been exactly 
the same in his eyes ; ' and perhaps indeed the face he has learned 
BO thoroughly by heart will never look like an old face to him. 

She spoils him dreadfully — watches his eveiy look, anticipates 
his lightest whim, and follows him about with her eyes with a 
fond admiration that she does not even try to Conceal. She is 
always a little restless and out of spirits when away from him if 
only for a few hours ; but she brightens up the moment they 
come together acfain. It seems as if she could never forget how 
near she once was to losing him altogether. £he wotdd not say 
a wry word to him to save her life ; and she is angry with hersoli^ 
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thotLgh she cannot but confess its existence, at her jealousy of 
his lavishing too much affection even on her boy. 

With all a mother's fondness she knows she loves the child ten 
times better that he is so like his father. 

So the little fellow shoots out from amongst the group upon 
his pony, careering away over the upland like a wild thing, 
Liinidst tiie laughter and cheers of the lookers-on ; and they too 
move off" at a steadier pace behind him, for the sun is already 
sinking, and the old trees' shadows are creeping and lengthening 
gradually to the eastward. They move off*, and the old oak 
stands there, as he did in King James's time, when Sir Giles 
-Ailonby was young ; as he will when that bright-haired child 
shall become a feeble grey-headed man; when the actors and 
actresses in our historical drama shall be dead and buried and 
forgotten. 

He is standing there now, though the scenes which we have 
shifted are scenes of full two himdred years ago. He will be stand- 
ing there, in all probability, two hundred years hence, when we 
shall assuredly be passed away and gone — passed away from this 
earth and gone elsewh^e — Where ? 
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